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Art. I.—Die Romischen Papste, ihre Kirche und ihr Staat, von 
Leopold Ranke. [The Ecclesiastical and General History of 
the Popes of Rome during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries.] 3 vols. Berlin. 1834—1840, 


Tue work before us in all respects evidences the great labour 
and unwearied toil bestowed upon it by its learned author, We 
can scarce help expressing both our regret and our pleasure that 
such pure sources of authentic information have been developed 
to one amply able to use them beneficially for all. We say 
regret, for who does not lament the limitation that does not enjoy 
the liberty of perusing MSS. amid numerous nations, on which 
but a few eyes could alight, calculated to use them with the faith 
of the annalist, the wisdom of the philosopher, and the piety of 
the believer. Berlin, Vienna, Venice, Rome, all have ministered 
to the immense mass of erudition before us. The Vatican, in- 
deed, was not thoroughly searched, from some religious jealousy 
to a Protestant historian; but the Borghese, Doria, Barberini, 
and numerous other private records, possibly more valuable than 
all the public documents, were opened with great liberality to 
the northern stranger. A work, filling up an hiatus that had ex- 
isted too long, has been the result of this laborious investigation. 
In various passages we are led to think the writer inclines to the 
Romanist, in others to the Protestant persuasion; yet he makes 
candid avowal in his preface of his Protestant views, with a spirit 
which we must love to see manifested in a writer of history: his 
eyes are neither closed to the imperfections of his own party, nor 
unobservant of the bright qualities that have adorned many pious 
Romanists. Justice is dealt out with evenhandedness on friend 
and foe. The fault, the leading fault of Ranke, is a tendency to 
view Protestantism distinct from Catholicism. In effect they are 
the same. Protestantism and Romanism vary extremely, but 
the former does not essentially differ from Catholicism, which 
Romanism unquestionably does. The Confession of Augsburgh 
negatives no tenet of Catholicism. The still simpler confession of 
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the persecuted Waldenses* retains every element of Catholicism. 
We shall have occasion to revert more than once to this leading 
defect in our author. Ranke commences with showing that the 
Roman emperor united church and state in his own person; but 
that Christianity emphatically distinguished that which is God’s 
from that which is Cesar’s, We apprehend that Paganism and 
Romanism possessed similar features as absorbents, but that with 
the latter there was no existence of the state in any mixed ques- 
tion; in such cases the church, like the rod of Moses, extinguished 
the inferior principle. ‘The emperor, therefore, appeared mild in 
comparison with the ecclesiastic. But Protestantism, we appre- 
hend, asserting the agency of both, the union of both, draws closer 
on the Bible, which clearly distinguishes between the church and 
the state. Pepin felt the inconvenience of a weak state title to his 
conquered possessions, he sought to amend it by a religious sanc- 
tion. ‘The keys of conquered cities were laid by him on the 
altar of Saint Peter’s, and hence arose the only power of the 
keys. The Bible passages adduced in support of that power, as 
they are applied to all the apostles, cannot be limited to one. 
Charlemagne ratified the donations of Pepin; they were then 
thankfully received; little did the unconscious successors of 
Gregory II. imagine that the time would ever arrive when the 
states of the church would be claimed by a king on the throne of 
Charlemagne, on the ground of this very donation, and no retreat 
conceded to the vassal pope from following the policy of his su- 
zerain, Charlemagne received in consequence the crown of the 
Western empire. But Charlemagne and his successor Lothaire 
considered the pope as substantially belonging to the French 
empire, as Ranke justly shows by the nomination, on the part of 
the latter sovereign, of his own judges at Rome, and annulling 
confiscations which the pope had imposed. But this notion was 
certainly not one on which the popes of succeeding centuries 
designed to govern—it was not held by him whose. palfrey an 
emperor led, nor by him who kicked off the emperor’s crown in 
1191. It was not the notion of 1450. But from the very as- 
sumption of high authority we may date its decline. Still as- 
sumption, supported by even an exterior of piety, would have 
protracted the papal power for centuries; but when the eccle- 
siastic possessed more than the ordinary failings of man, pre- 
tending to tenfold the virtues of his race combined, men’s eyes, 
even in the mistiness of the fifteenth century, became opened to 


* The modern reader of this beautiful composition must think with feerful shudder- 
ing on the declaration of the leader of the expedition against them: ‘“ We have spared 
neither age, nor sex, nor rank; we have smitten every one with the edge of the 
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discern between good and evil.* Some powerful check was 
needed to the ordinary powers, or else the worship of India 
would have scarce been inferior to that of Christendom; infalli- 
bility being assigned not simply to men, but monsters, 
“ If plagues or earthquakes break not heaven’s design, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ?” 

A compliment justly paid by Pope to the son of that disgrace of 
the fifteenth century, Alexander VI., who ascended the papal 
throne in 1492, and with whom we begin our view of our author’s 
work, as he lived i in the sixteenth also. Alexander had evidently 
no belief in another world, and therefore determined to make the 
most of this. He was wise in his generation. Machiavelli says 
of him, “‘ Non fece mai altro che ingannare uomini, né mai pensd 
ad altro, e sempre trovd soggetto da poterlo fare; e non fu mai 
uomo che avesse maggiore efficacia in asseverare, e che con mag- 
giori giuramenti affermasse una cosa, e che I’ osservasse meno ; non- 
dimanco sempre gli succederono gli inganni ad votum, perche con- 
osceva bene questa parte del mondo,” (Mach. II Principe. Firenze, 
1831.) A naive confession. Certainly both Pope Alexander and 
Cesar Borgia possessed in an eminent degree this great states- 
man’s quality of being feared as rulers. Machiavelli, on the sub- 
ject of whether the love or fear of the sovereign ought to be the 
dominant spirit to instil in the people, gives it in favour of the 
latter. ‘ Concludo adunque tornando all esser temuto ed amato 
che amando gli’ uomini a posta loro, e temendo a posta del prin- 
cipe, deve un principe savlo fondarsi im su quello che é suo, non 
in su quello che é d’ altri; deve solamente ingegnarsi di fuggir 
P odio come e detto.” 

Overlooking this latter prudent caution of the crafty Florentine, 
Cesar Borgia, Machiavelli’s hero, fell. 1t was peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in the case of Alexander, that he who first attempted ne- 
potism in the papacy in a large way should have had such a son 
to make trial of the possibility of the principle. Alexander and 
Cesar succeeded against the Sforz~s, the Malatestas, and the 














* The Romanists spoke out freely on this subject, and the coarsest language of the 
Reformers hardly equals the celebrated passage in the “‘ Inferno,” connected with the 
gift of Constantine :— 

“ Di voi pastor s’ accorse ’] Vangelista 
Quando colei, che siede sovra |’ acque, 
Puttaneggiar co’ regi a lui fu vista: 

Quella, che con le sette teste nacque, 
E dalle diece corna ebbe argomento, 
Fin che virtute al suo marito piacque. 
Fatto v’ avete Deo d’ oro e d’ argento: 
E che altro é da voi all’ idolatre 
Se non ch’ egli uno, e voi n’ orate cento? 
Abi Costantin, di quanto mal fu matre 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patre.”—Dant. Inf. cant. 19. 
BQ 
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Manfredi, and then, with a sang froid peculiar to themselves, both 
threw off the party that had aided them to this pitch of greatness, 
and, unincumbered with the ordinary feeling of mortality, but- 
chered their friends. Yet there came even an earthly visitation, 


* Alexander,” says Ranke, “ thus saw his warmest wishes fulfilled, 
the barons of the land annihilated, and his house about to found a great 
hereditary power in Italy. But already he had begun to feel of what 
excesses hot and unbridled passions are capable. Cesar would share his 
power neither with kinsman nor favourite. He had caused his brother, 
who stood in his way, to be murdered and thrown into the Tiber. His 
brother-in-law was attacked, and stabbed on the steps of the palace by 
his orders. The wounded man was nursed by his wife and sisters; the 
sister cooked his food, in order to secure him from poison, and the pope 
set a guard before his house, to protect his son-in-law from his son ; pre- 
cautions which Cesar derided. He said, ‘ What is not done by noon 
may be done by evening.” When the prince was recovering from his 
wounds, Cesar burst into his chamber, drove out the wife and sister, 
called an executioner, and ordered the unfortunate prince to be strangled. 
He used his father as a means to power, otherwise he was utterly re~ 
gardless of him. He killed Peroti, Alexander’s favourite, while clinging 
to his patron, and sheltered by the pontifical mantle, the pope’s face was 
sprinkled with his blood. ‘There was a moment at which Rome and the 
papal states were in Cesar’s power. He was a man of the greatest per- 
sonal beauty; so strong, that at a bull fight he cleft the head of the bull 
with one stroke ; liberal, and not without traits of magnanimity, but 
voluptuous and sanguinary. Rome trembled at his name. Czsar wanted 
money and had enemies ; every night murdered bodies were found in the 
streets. Men lived in seclusion and silence; there was none that did 
not fear that his turn would come. Those whom force could not reach 
were taken off by poison. There was one point on earth where such a 
state of things was possible, namely, at which the plenitude of secular 
power was united to the supreme spiritual jurisdiction. This point was 
occupied by Cesar. There is a perfection even in depravity. Many of 
the sons and nephews of popes attempted similar things, but none ever 
approached Cesar’s bad eminence. He was a Virtuoso in Crime.” 


No important facts become eliminated in the progress of a 
monster who was narrowing his attention to the committal of 
every possible crime in the contined limits of an Italian prin- 
cipality, where evil became more visible still from its contracted 
scene of operation. His death, if we can trust the MS. account 
which Ranke has inserted in his valuable Appendix, which is full 
of documents of extraordinary interest, was caused by his head 
cook. An intended victim, one of the richest of the cardinals, 
gained over this man; and the pope swallowed a bonne bouche 
which he designed for his victim, and had instructed his own 
cook to prepare. He was succeeded by Julius IL., and in Bor. 
gia’s case happily that general law held which was observa- 
ble in all the successors to the papal chair, that with the life of 
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the pope the power of his descendants terminated. Russell re- 
marks in his History of Modern Europe, that “ Borgia, without 
knowing it, laboured for the patrimony of St. Peter ;” and in 
effect he did so, for Julius contrived to rid himself of Cesar Bor- 
gia, and yet to secure his possessions. Bold as was the bull- 
cleaving Borgia, Julius was equally determined to have no second 
at the game he played for—temporal power. The Venetians 
affirmed that it was his design to be lord and master in the game 
of the world, and the Florentine Machiavelli wrote of him, “No 
baron was so insignificant as not to despise the papal power for- 
merly. Now a king of France stands in awe of it.” Julius 
added to the see Par ma, Piacenza, Reggio. Venice herself 
trembled at his attempts. The papacy rose in worldly power, 
but it was fast sinking in spiritual ascendency. ‘‘ My kingdom i 1s 
not of this world,” the great law of hin from whom that power 
was claimed, became a statute of excision. Alexander VIL., for 
the indulgence of his own vices and tem poral power, had declared 
officially that indulgences delivered souls out of purgatory. Ur- 
ban II. originally hit on the invention of indulgences as an easy 
recompense for the Crusaders. Leo, the successor to Julius, 
instituted a general sale of them. Hume appears to have ima- 
gined that no deleterious effect was produced by indulgences on 
the moral habits; because, to use his own words, “ A man could 
both purchase them at a low rate, and hell fire, the magistrate, and 
remorse of conscience, still remained as powerful checks on evil.’ 
But this sagacious writer, in the use of these words, forgets the 
language of indulgences, the pleasing belief in the plenary power 
of the pope, not disbelieved, on the evidence of Dr. Doyle, in 
the nineteenth century, to say nothing of the twelfth. Now an 
indulgence perfectly neutralized these checks, restoring, accord- 
ing to the form in Seckendorf, the person to that innocence and 
purity which he possessed in baptism, and that when he died, 
the gates of punishment should be shut, and the gates of the para- 
dise of delight should be opened ; and if he died instanter, this 
grace should be in full force when he was at the point of death.— 
Seck. Comment. lib, i. p. 14.* 


* Maimburgh, the Jesuit, describes the sale of indulgences as follows: ‘‘ Exemplo 
Julii Pontificis (Leo) ad indulgentias refugium habuit. Has ubique terrarum publicare 
curavit factas omnibus, que pecuniam impensam ad structuram St. Petri solverent, po- 
testate vescendi ovis, et caseo tempore Quadragesime et eligendi sibi confessionarium. 
Bona fide agnoscendum est quod Pontifices qui postea successerunt in dispensatione 
spirituali hujus thesauri multum cautiores fuerunt. Tezelius ordinis sui religiosos in 
partem laborum associaverat. Hi susceptum munus ut sepe fieri solet ultra limites 
urgendo, ita exaggerabant indulgentiarum pretium ut occasionem darent populo cre- 
dendi certum esse unumquemque de salute et de liberandis ex purgatorio animabus 
quam primum soluta pecunia, literas, quibus concessio indulgentiarum significabatur, 
tedemisset. Augebat scandalum qnod sublegati in popinis versarentur et parte 
nummorum turpiter prodigerent.— Maimb, de Luther,” 
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To such an extent had this traffic proceeded, that when the 
English privateers took a galleon, it was found to contain 500 
bales of indulgences, and sixteen reams to every bale. Dampier, 
the captain, careened his ship with them. Leo wonderfully ex- 
tended this traffic ; and though it may not detract from the beauty 
of St. Peter’s in the eye of the Romanist, any structure raised by 
such arts loses somewhat of its grace to the moral spectator. 
How singular appears the whole working of this period, all 
having an evident tendency to force men spon higher spiritual 
views, almost in spite of their spiritual guides. Leo* was at least 
a pope that surrounded himself with the learned, but he was also 
a man of pleasure rather than holiness. Hunting, hawking, fish- 
ing, with the gay improvisatori, and literary society, filled up his 
hours, The schools of philosophy held various theorems as to 
the soul,—some pantheistic notions, others its mortality ; the ad- 
vocates of the immateriality and immortality were few. Erasmus 
was shocked ; who can describe the effect of his generation on 
Luther! We may gather somewhat of the feeling of the age 
from Francesco Vettori. Ranke found this remarkable work in 
the Corsini Library, ‘ Chi considera bene la legge evangelica, 
vedra i pontefici ancora che tenghino il nome di erearse di Christo 
haver indutto una nova religione che non ve n’ é altro di Christo 
che il nome; il qual comanda la poverta e loro vale la rich- 
ezza, comanda la humilta e loro vogliono la superbia, comanda 
Ja obedientia e loro vogliono comandar a ciascuno.” ‘The age 
of Leo was one of the most sensual conceivable, and all artistic 
periods will be ever found to be so. It is quite a mistake to 
imagine that a love of plastic perfection is not sensual. Its very 
source is of that character, and artists will be always found to 
partake largely, unless gifted with the super-sensuous spirit, of the 
feelings of Rubens, Titian, Vandyke, and Raffaelle. The next 
pope was of course not of the house of Medici, Adrian VI. a na- 
tive of the Netherlands. The friend of Erasmus, plain, simple- 
mannered, benevolent, and devout. He was a church reformer 
in the strongest sense. His efforts were paralyzed by his time. 
They placed above his tomb his own exclamation, “ Let a man 
be never so good, how much depends on the times in which he 
is born.” He was succeeded by Giulio de Medici. He was un- 
able to control the cardinals on the death of Leo X., but pro- 
cured his own nomination as successor to Adrian. He wisely 
avoided recalling the memory of his kinsman Leo X., which was 
become unpopular, and took the name of Clement VII. To say 








* Gradenigo, orator di Roma describes Leo X. “ Di statura grandissima, testa molto 
grossa, havea bellissima man : bellissimo parlador ; prometea assa ma non atendea. LI 
papa si serviva molto, con dimandar danari al imprestido, vendeva poi li officii, impeg- 
nava zoie, raze del papato e fino li apostoli per aver danaro.” 
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he was not highly accomplished were impossible, bred up as he 
was in the house of Medici. Prudent in counsel he had shown 
himself in the reign of Leo, but he did not prove equal to being 
his own self-counsellor. He proceeded to a war with Spain, the 
very power which had seated his own family in Florence, a most 
impolitic measure, and he bitterly rued it. Bourbon, at the head 
of the imperialists, marched upon Rome, and though he perished 
at the instant the scaling ladders were placed against the walls, 
Rome fell with the spoil of ages to his troops. The devastation* 
of that time could never be repaired. Even Clement’s own city 
expelled the Medici. The most fatal consequences were the re- 
sult of this capture, since the superstitious reverence, the almost 
divine notion of heavenly interference for the holy city was de- 
stroyed, and the power of the emperor established in triple vigor. 
There was, too, another consequence, the unhappy result from 
the humiliated position of the pope, Charles demanded a gene- 
ral council. As it had always been a question whether infallibi- 
lity rested in the pope or in the general council, or jointly in the 
two, the holy fathers were uncommonly reluctant to call these 
councils, The councils also, despite that shuffling argument 
often resorted to by the Romanists, that such were not properly 
convened, had a most unfortunate habit, the result of their human 
nature, as regarded infallibility, of contradicting each other. Cle- 
ment himself had been considerably inconvenienced by this attri- 
bute, since Henry VIII. had called on his infallibility to negative, 
in the case of his wife Katherine of Arragon, the previous in- 
fallibility of Julius LL., who in 1503 had pronounced the marriage 
which Henry sought to annul valid, and had unluckily issued a 
bull to that effect. All the power of the holy see appeared on 
the wane; the illegitimacy of the pope, a fatal bar in his own 
church, was bruited abroad in his adversity, which would never 
have been urged probably in his prosperity, and Clement VIIth 
died sunken in spirit by the prospect of existing and impending 
evils, At this period the aspect of the religious world was cer- 
tainly favorable to the Lutheran principles, even among some of 
the staunchest advocates of the Romish see. Contarini, Pole, 
Sadolet, even Caraffa held very analogous sentiments to Luther on 
some points. Naples, the house of Coloma generally, Modena, 
all exhibited traces of a similar tendency. The inquisition reck- 
oned 3000 schoolmasters as adherents of the new doctrine. When 
Paul ILI. succeeded to the vacant chair, he requested Contarini 











* Still we may be allowed to clear, on the authority of the report of an embassy in 
the time of Adrian VI., the German Landsknects from an act of barbarism charged on 
them at the sacking of Rome. The Laocoon had previously lost the right arm, for 
these ambassadors saw it in that condition, Their description of the statue is well 
worthy an attentive perusal.—App. 17. 
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and others to draw up a scheme of church reform, and executed 
many useful alterations. It was strongly urged upon him that the 
great dogma in which Luther’s whole system was involved might 
be made the bond of union between the Romish and Protestant 
churches. He unquestionably favoured the notion, and instructed 
Contarini to use his best efforts to effect it. Contarini, aided by 
Morone and Tommaso da Modena, acted on this occasion with 
consummate prudence, discussing the fundamental articles of faith 
first, wisely leaving the supremacy of the pope for a later period 
of the argument. They actually came to an agreement with the 
Lutheran divines on the four important articles: ‘The Nature of 
Man, Original Sin, Redemption, and even Justification, Luther 
and the pope remained to be consulted. Luther did not believe 
that the Romanisis cordially supported his cardinal doctrine— 
justification. He dissuaded the Elector from attending the diet 
in person, The pope did not come to so decided a view as 
Luiher, Strong opposition arose upon the points of doctrine at 
Rome; but Francis I., who saw in this union a wonderful in- 
crease of power to the emperor, used all his efforts to prevent the 
arrangement of the religious differences. Fresh discontent and 
disputation arose at Rome: the mild formula of Contarini was 
objected to by the zealots ; no tolerance was shown to the Luthe- 
ran sentiments ; and Contarini, who had deserved the name of 
the Roman Melanchthon, foiled in his noblest ends by the narrow 
spirit of Romanism, returned and left unfinished a work that ac- 
complished would have saved rivers of blood. On this subject 
we have the following remark by our author equally sound and 
philosophical : “ It is a necessary condition of every great and 
important tendency of human opinion, that it should be strong 
enough to establish its authority and achieve its triumph. It 
must predominate or perish.” This was felt, though the age then 
might have been unequal to the expression. Reforms were as 
earnestly felt to be necessary to the vitality of existing institutions 
among the Romanists as among the Protestants. Reforms were 
accordingly taken in hand, but they partook of all the error that 
hung around the darkened nature of the ancient ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions, ‘They were modes of discipline rather than of doc- 
trine. They unhappily were constructed to support the papacy 
rather than Christianity. The monkish spirit of solitude, vows, 
separate cells, broke forth. ‘The Theatins arose, and lastly came 
Ignatius Loyola and the Jesuits. We shall not enter largely into 
the subject of the founder of the Jesuits, but at the outset think 
it right to remark, that possibly no founder ever formed an order 
that more varied from himself than the Jesuits did from Loyola. 
He was all emotion—an entire emotionist—if we may be allowed 
the term ; but the Jesuits were keen calculators of the effects of 
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a crafty policy. Loyola has had many modern disciples apart 
from his order, the visionary class in all ages being large, though 
vastly inferior to him in grandeur of sentiment. ‘There is, there 
always has, and there always probably will be, a class of persons 
who are insensible to revelation, except they obtain something 
hke private and peculiar revealings, suited to the individual con- 
stitution of their visionary minds. Numerous fanciful delusions, 
eagerly seized on by the credulous, are corstantly believed, and 
experiences of the most light and wavering character are readily 
put forth. Half the world possibly hovers at times on the brink 
of reason. Loyola often exceeded it. He had been a soldier; 
he became wounded, to which accident we probably owe the order 
of the Jesuits. His madness, the result of this illness, took a 
leaning from the romantic in knighthood to the romantic in Ro- 
manism. The vow which he forced upon his followers, to do 
whatever the pope commanded, to go into whatever country he 
sent them, to the Jews, the Turks, Heathens and Heretics, on the 
instant, without pay or recompense, partakes largely of the spirit 
of ancient chivalry. _[t also shows the necessity then existent in 
the ecclesiastical dominions for some powerful stimulant to the 
practice of higher views and principles than those in operation, 
This was felt by themselves, and even the founder of the Jesuits 
was formed out of the Reformation spirit. Pity it was that such 
a spirit should become, with many elements of greatness, exclu- 
sively papistic, a circumstance that strengthened the order at its 
rise, and yet materially accelerated its fall. We have seen the 
unwillingness of Paul to summon the Council at Trent from many 
other causes, but the fearful lay power lodged in the emperor of 
calling one himself, a measure with which he was menaced, pro- 
bably induced him to hasten the convocation. It would take 
volumes to describe the proceedings of that important council; 
suffice it to say, that in Sarpi and Pallavicini will be found the 
best combination of the circumstances attendant on it. The 
point of justification, despite of Pole, who supported the mode- 
rate party, and conjured the council not to reject a doctrine be- 
cause espoused by Luther, was opposed by Caraffa, and the 
bigoted Romanist party, to whom the Jesuits, instructed by Ig- 
natius, lent their aid, and the council threw out the doctrine, 
severing for ever all communion with Protestants. Of course 
this tone of policy was immediately carried out. Caraffa and 
Burgos, both Dominicans, set about the revival of the Inquisition, 
which, though probably not the device of their founder Dominic, 
Ranke thinks differently, received its main support through that 
order. The Jesuits account it among their ‘ premia laudis” that 
Ignatius supported this proposition of a revival by an express 
memorial, and Paul issued in 1542 a bull for this object. The 
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following rules, which Ranke gives from the MS. life of Caraffa, 
show its extreme rigour: 


“1°, In affairs of faith there must not be a moment’s delay ; but on 
the slightest suspicion, proceedings must be taken with the utmost 


diligence. 


‘* 2°. No regard must be paid to any potentate or prelate, whatever be 
his power or dignity. 
** 3°. On the contrary, the greatest severity must be shown towards 
those who seek to shelter themselves under the protection of a ruler ; 
only when confession is made are leniency and fatherly compassion to be 


shown. 


** 4°. To Heretics, and especially Calvinists, no toleration must be 


granted.” 


The execution of these orders drove forth from italy numerous 
distinguished scholars, and closed instantly academies and uni- 


versities. 


zealots in Rome. 


Victims were butchered in the ruthless fashion of the 
Autos da fe took place before the church of 


Santa Maria alla Minerva, and the victims were sent out to sea 
from Venice in boats with planks across, on which they were 


placed, to drown them wholesale. 


With this tremendous system 


in action, the power of the Jesuits, who extended themselves even 
in Loyola’s life over nearly the entire globe, came into conjoined 


operation. 


their principal governing principles. 


We extract the brief but exquisite description of 


“In this society obedience usurped the place of every relation or 
affection, of every impulse or motive that could stimulate men to 
activity: obedience for its own sake, without any regard whatever to its 


object or consequences. 
rank or station above that which he held: 


No man was permitted to aspire after 


any 


if it happened that the 


secular coadjutor could not read and write, he was not to learn without 


ermission. 


With the most absolute abrogation of all right of private 


Judgment, he who entered this society must suppose himself to be 
a by his superiors, in blind submissiveness, like some inanimate 
thing—like the staff that is turned to any purpose at the will of him 
He was to behold in his superiors the representatives of 
Divine Providence.”—Vol. i. p. 224. 

Protestantism was then met by this unhealthy action of the 
moral subject, by this prostration of intellect system. 
stance could mark out with mightier power the necessity for it 
than the means that were requisite to suppress it. 
monstrosity, like Cacus, though it vomited forth flame incessantly, 
became utterly subdued under the herculean steadiness of the 
principle opposed to it, and only indicated by its fumes the foul 


who holds it. 


habitation in which it dwelt to the fated destroyer. 
1552 severed all conciliation between the three great forms of 
Christianity, says Ranke, Lutheranism, Calvinism, and Ro- 


No circum- 


This Roman 


The year 
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manism. But deeply is it to be regretted by every moderate 
minded man that this division arose on points not fundamental 
to salvation—points which each of the three at present, we are 
fully convinced, at heart rejects as a source of division—points 
which Catherine de Medici considered reconcilable, as our readers 
will see in a paper in the present number—but points on which 
one of the three, trammelled with councils and Popes, cannot 
with consistency yield, and on which the others had a clear right 
of private judgment. This is denied to Romanism, which system 
always combined the essential with the non-essential, and treated 
discipline in the same fashion as doctrine. Her attitude has 
become immoveable—the Niobe of nations, she will stiffen into 
deeper hardness, until even her fondest admirers will at last per- 
ceive there is no life in her, and await that awful revival of grace 
that will be as life from the dead. Could Paul III. have calcu- 
lated the conformity of the nativity of Protestantism with his 
own, to such hands were national destinies then entrusted, he 
would have probably acted far otherwise, for he was greatly 
guided by astrology in most proceedings, A treaty with France 
was delayed by bim for no other reason than a want of corre- 
spondence between his own nativity and that of the French king. 
We should be curious to know whether he had tried the expert- 
ment with the nativity of Luther. Paul ILI. turned his attention 
entirely in the latter years of his life to nepotism. He was at 
least no hypocrite in owning openly an illegitimate son and 
daughter, ‘To their welfare he devoted great attention, but his 
son was assassinated at Piacenza on the very day on which Paul 
had been heard to express himself perfectly satisfied with the 
prosperity that surrounded him. He died, it is said, broken 
hearted at the detection of the treachery that on all sides sur- 
rounded him from his family and supposed friends. He was 
noble in the distribution of the offices of the see, and was per- 
fectly free from many of the papal vices; but dark suspicion 
of co-operation in many deeds of most questionable character 
hangs over his memory, and he was certainly unfortunate in the 
course of events during his reign, Still did he die with the 
popular affections entirely his, but these will not heal the closer 
blows at our happiness dealt by kindred and false friends. His 
successor was Julius ILI., who ascended the throne the 7th 
February, 1550. This pope made one move in politics, which 
proving unlucky and producing the reverse results to what he had 
anticipated, he quietly sat himself down, and having drawn the 
plan, built the Villa di Papa Giulio, by the Porta del Popolo. 
Here he enjoyed himself and suffered the world to take care of 
itself, doing probably less harm than such of his predecessors as 
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had busied themselves in schemes for its welfare without under- 
standing the question. Passing the brief papacy of Marcellus LI. 
we come to the pontificate of Paul LV. who was invested with 
this dignity 23rd May, 1555. Giovanni Pietro Caraffa had been 
the most severe opponent of the nepotism of Paul ILI. and the 
most bitter against the Protestants of any in the College of Car- 
dinals, yet few exhibited more nepotism over a large extent of 
his time in the papacy, or had greater occasion to bless himself 
for the stout heretics that dwelt in Rome. Caraffa hated 
Charles V. for numerous ill offices which he conceived the em- 
peror had done him over a considerable portion of his early 
career. An open rupture ensued with Charles and Philip IL., for 
hatred of Spain was almost innate in the family of Caraffa, and 
but for the reverence of Alva for papal power, Rome had again 
shared the fate that Bourbon bestowed upon her. On this occa- 
sion the only trustworthy defenders of the Pope were the Ger- 
mans. Alva however revered Caraffa; they were men of similar 
tendencies; and after besieging his Holiness in Rome, quietly 
kissed his foot and expressed his devotion to his service, Can 
any distinction be drawn more illustrative of the line of demar- 
cation between the civil and religious obedience of the intelligent 
Romanist than the conduct of Alva? The sovereigns of the 
Romish belief were as reluctant to admit the position of the 
pope’s temporal power as the Protestant to the full. Well might 
Caraffa say of Philip IL., when some one called that king his 
friend, ‘‘yes, my friend who besieged me, who sought my very 
soul.” He was unable to realize his high notion of the dignity 
of the church in his political attitude, but was ceaseless in his 
exertions to amend her discipline. ‘The pomp of the church 
none had more at heart. The decorations of the Sistine 
chapel were his work. No pope, not even Leo X., ever mani- 
fested more love of magnificent worship. Severe in character, 
the Inquisition was of course congenial to his spirit, and autos 
da fé were to him occasions of active duty. However self de- 
ceived, he died commending his soul to the prayers of all the 
Cardinals around him, and equally earnest in his adjurations to 
them to maintain the Holy See and the Inquisition. He was 
succeeded by Pius LV., whose pontificate is chiefly remarkable 
for the Council of Trent being then brought to a close. By the 
final proceedings then adopted, Romanism severed herself for ever 
from the Protestant and Greek church, “ The power,” says 
Ranke, “ aimed at by the first movers of a general council was not 
attained, the limitation of the power of the pope. The Pontiff, 
as the interpreter of the decrees of Trent, secured the prescrip- 
tion of the rule of faith and life, Primitive Catholicism included 
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an element of Protestantism in its bosom, this was for ever ex- 
pelled. ‘The Catholic Church saw and admitted the diminished 
extent of her dominion; she ceased to take any notice of Greece 
and the East, and thrust Protestantism from her with countless 
anathemas. But the more the power of the Church of Rome 
was circumscribed, the more it was concentrated and collected 
against assaults.” But if the line of circumvallation be thus 
mighty, and the circle of defence thus narrow, we may safely 
conclude that the points on which assault can be made, appli- 
ances from without being so numerous compared with what can 
be mustered within, must require such unwearied defenders that 
even this ws triplex must give way before such battering. ‘This 
pope, notwithstanding he had achieved a work of such extreme 
importance as the adjustment of this council, in a manner fully 
satisfying the Romanists, was not however in high estimation with 
them. He had done much, the tendencies of the age led all par- 
ties to form extravagant ideas of what could be effected, and the 
general idea was, that he both ought to have effected and could 
have realized far more. ‘The rigid party had soon an opportunity 
of seeing what they could effect by the election of Pius V. We 
extract the following description of him from our author :— 


“Even when pope he lived in all the austerity of his monastic life, 
fasted with the utmost rigor and punctuality, and would wear no finer 
garments than before ; frequently said mass, and heard it every day: yet 
so careful was le lest his spiritual exercises should distract him from 
public purposes, that he arose at an extreme early hour in the morning, 
and took no siesta. If we were inclined to doubt the depth of his 
religious earnestness, we may accept as a proof of it his declaration that 
he found the papacy unfavourable to his advance in piety; that it did 
not contribute to enable him to work out the salvation of his soul, or to 
attain the glories of paradise ; he thought that without prayer this burthen 
would be too heavy for him to bear. The happiness of a fervent devo- 
tion, which often moved him to tears, and from which he arose with the 
persuasion that he was heard—this happiness, the only one of which he 
had ever been susceptible, was granted him to the end of his life. The 
people were excited to enthusiasm when they saw him walking in pro- 
cessions barefoot and bareheaded, with the genuine expression of unaf- 
fected piety in his countenance, and with his long snow-white beard 
falling on his breast. They thought that there had never been so pious 
a pope ; they told each other that “his very look converted heretics.” 


Yet this man never mitigated punishment, and always advocated 
severity. Even Philip I]. could not tolerate him. The primate 
of all Spam, the Archbishop of Toledo, Carranga, who was 
allowed to have done more than any other prelate for the restora- 
tion of papacy in England, could not escape the Inquisition 
which Pius favoured in all its plenitude, “I have had,” says 
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Carranga, “ no other object than the suppression of heresy, and in 
this God has shown favour to me. I have myself arrested many 
who have erred from the faith. I have caused the bodies of some 
leaders of heresy to be dug up and burned. Catholics and Pro- 
testants have called me the chief defender of the faith.” This 
appeal availed not against the Inquisition. His writings had, in 
the opinion of that tribunal, a Protestant leaning. He was brought 
from Spain to Rome, and there suffered death. 

Auto da fé followed auto da fé; but foreigners were the chief 
sufferers after 1570, This pope was a man of blood. His 
religion, if such it can be called, partook largely of the rigidity 
of the Inquisition, a tribunal which had petrified his heart. Not 
only did he aid the French Catholics with troops, but he gave 
Santafiore the diabolical injunction “ to take no Huguenots pri- 
soners, but instantly to kill all that fell into his hands.” ‘The 
cruelties of Alva in the Netherlands, who took care to follow 
Machiavelli’s rule “ esser temuto,” received his solemn sanction, 
and the consecrated hat and sword were sent to him in the midst 
of his butchery, as a token, it would appear, that it was possibie 
to find a human being and a priest capable of mating, nay ex- 
ceeding, in the cold-blooded meditation of the closet all the atroci- 
ties which that general had enacted in the field. Yet he died in 
acts of solemn worship, combining them most fearfully with the 
organization of the League, for which he laid aside a casket filled 
with scudi two days before he died with the words “ sarieno boni 
per la lega.” He died May Ist, 1572. His successor was the 
reformer of the Kalendar, Gregory XIII., who ascribed this 
work to miraculous intervention. His reign is marked by violent 
struggles with the nobility whose castles and estates he escheated, 
and for the lawless ravages of the banditti, whom the pope was 
not only compelled to pardon, but, grievous retribution! to absolve 
from their iniquities. How keenly must a pope have felt this 
lash when thus urged by his own hand on himself. Our author, 
though right in the appreciation of the humbled condition of the 
papacy, is certainly injudicious in closing the history of this reign 
in the following manner :—* The aged pope, feeble and weary of 
life, cast his eyes to heaven and cried,‘ Thou wilt arise, O 
Lord, and wilt have mercy upon Zion.’” We think the strict 
annalist, which Ranke is, should not mingle the poetical with the 
historical. Strict rigidity to simple truth is the duty of the 
historian. He may philosophize on causes,—he may, on the 
history of an imaginative period, write in the same spirit; but the 
memoir of the individual does not admit the same licence, and 
the positive details of the death of Gregory ought to have been 
supplied rather than an imaginative flozrish. The College of 
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Cardinals next elected Felice Peretti, who took the name of 
Sixtus V. There is a life of this prelate extant very familiar to 
English readers, by Leti, greatly calculated to mislead the general 
reader. We read it, well we remember it, at that happy period 
when a touch of the marvellous rather induced us in youthful 
credulity to continue than to abandon our researches, and, to say 
the truth, believed it to be most veracious. But, alas! all the 
details nearly are false, and the alleged imposition said to have 
been practised on the cardinals by Sixtus, with respect to his in- 
firmities, appears to be as baseless a fabrication as the life, by 
the same author, of Donna Olympia Maldachina, sister-in- law to 
Innocent X., who has apparently been equally maligned by this 
writer in numerous instances. We have a great “distrust for 
interesting mythological biography. On this subject Ranke has 
the following apposite remarks :— 


“It is striking how history, when resting on the memory of men, 
always touches the bounds of mythology. The delineations of cha- 
racter become more sharp and vigorous ; they approach in some respects 
to an ideal which the imagination can lay hold of ; events are painted in 
a more marked and distinct manner ; accessory circumstances and causes 
are forgotten or neglected. By such a process alone do the demands of 
the fancy appear capable of being satisfied. At a later period comes 
the scholar, who wonders how such false notions could ever have been 
embraced, does his best to uproot errors, and at last finds out that this 
task is not so easy. ‘The reason may be convinced, but the imagination 
is not to be subdued.” —Vol. iii. p. 122, App. 


The first great effort of Sixtus was to suppress the banditti, 
and though all his measures do not merit commendation in this 
matter, yet his determination to subdue them was, we admit, car- 
ried out vigorously and admirably realized its end. He insti- 
tuted manufactures of various kinds, planted the mulberry exten- 
sively to encourage the silk trade, added eight new congregations 
to those existing in the College of Cardinals, some of which it is 
a great pity (the Inquisition for example) that he did not abolish. 
He fixed the number of cardinals at seventy. He raised three 
inillions of gold scudi in as many years. The Acqua Felice 
was by kim carried into Rome. But, alas! in his zeal for fine 
modern buildings he destroyed, we fear, numerous antient edifices, 
particularly the Septizonium of Severus. ‘The tomb of Cecilia 
Metella would have followed the same fate, but for the remon- 
strances of Cardinal Colonna. The Sclavonian blood from which 
he descended was anti-Roman. Of the very statues with which 
the citizens of Rome had adorned the capitol Jupiter Tonans, 
between Apollo and Minerva, he suffered simply the Minerva to 
remain, with a huge cross in the place of her spear, to convey an 
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image of the genius of Christendom. He capped the pillars of 
‘Trajan and Antoninus with statues of St. Paul and St. Peter, 
and they remain in their aérial elevation to this day. The obelisk 
in front of St. Peter’s was raised by him on its present site. The 
cupola of St. Peter’s was also his work. He offered to furnish 
money, provided he lived to see it realized as a whole; and he 
did so, with the exception of the leaden covering, in two and 
twenty months. His taste was questionable, his zeal for 
what he deemed improvements beyond question. But his life 
was filled with the strangest schemes conceivable, all which led 
doubtless to the issue, that with his mighty powers and the cir- 
cumstances of the period favouring strongly the spread of Ro- 
manism, he did not very perceptibly promote her sway. His 
schemes for subduing Turkey, Egypt, cutting a canal through 
Suez, Napoleon’s also, and the conquest of the sepulchre, all 
attracted his momentary favouritism; but none assumed any thing 
like that fixity of arrangement that is necessary to carry out mag- 
nificent ideas. All his reign had the character on it which the 
people affixed to his death, which, as it occurred during a violent 
storm, was reported to be caused by the close of a compact with 
Satan. And in that storm it was believed the spirit of the pope 
vanished with his familiar. His sudden rise, wavering character, 
suspicious orthodoxy, all gave occasion for these reports which 
clearly showed he did not, according to popular notions, die in 
the odour of sanctity. His heart appears to have been with the 
heretics, Elizabeth and Henry, and we suspect his secret convic- 
tions, though his position prevented their developement. Guise 
he could not but support, and his character contained in it grand 
and noble elements, which this pope well appreciated. Henry ILI., 
between Guise, Sixtus, Catherine de Medicis and the Romanists 
and Navarre, and the Protestants, was like the poor cat in the 
adage, “ Letting, I dare not; wait upon I would.” When he 
ceased to fool himself of his fair purpose, and adopted, like Mac- 
beth, a foul one, by the murder of Guise, his position was rather 
worse than better. 

A spirit was excited against him which terminated in bis mur- 
der by Clement,—marking the dreadful fanatic tendency of the 
age. Sixtus ascribed the death of Henry to the hand of God, 
“It is only to the hand of God,” says the Spanish ambassador to 
Philip, * that this fortunate event is to be ascribed.” Maximilian 
of Bavaria (but when was there a king of Bavaria that was not 
Jesuit-ridden down to the present Solomon’), expresses his joy in 
a letter to his mother, “ that the king of France was killed.” 

The murderer, Clement, a Dominican monk, was viewed at 
Paris as a saint and martyr. His image was placed upon the 
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altars. The pope further compared the deed to the Incarnation 
of the Word, and. the Resurrection of the Saviour. All these ini- 
quities, (and Henry IV. died from a similar fanaticism), may be 
mainly traced to the principle laid down by the Jesuits, of the 
absolute supremacy of the Church over the State. Bellarmine, 
Mariana (who published a book expressly vindicating the murder 
of Henry LII.), _Campian, Eudemon Johannes, Parsons, &e., all 
promoted this view. Let us take into juxta-position with these 
actions just enumerated, the following extracts from the works 
of the three first cited authorities. Let us suppose Clement or 
Ravaillac in doubt on the moral fitness of the murder of the re- 
spective kings that fell beneath their hands. Bellarmine, the best 
controversialist of the age on the Romish side, in this state of 
doubt, would tell him, “ that should the pope enjoin the practice 
of vice, and prevent the observance of virtue, the Church is bound 


to believe that vice is virtue, and virtue vice, under pain of mor- 
tal sin.” 


“Fides Catholica docet omnem virtutem esse bonam, omne vitium 
esse malum; si autem Papa erraret preecipiendo vitia vel prohibendo vir- 
tutes, teneretur Ecclesia credere vitia esse bona et virtutes malas, nisi vellet 
contra conscientiam peccare. ‘Tenetur enim in rebus dubiis Ecclesia 
acquiescere judicio summi Pontificis, et facere quod ille precepit, non 
facere quod ille prohibet, ac ne forte contra conscientiam agat, tenetur 
credere bonum esse quod ille precipit, malum quod ille prohibet.”—Dis- 
putationes R. Bellarmini Politiani, 8. R. E. De Controversiis Christiane 
Fidei adversus hujus temporis Haereticos. Quat. tom. Paris, 1608. 

Jacobus Clemens nomine, in Heduis natus, pago ignobili Serbona, in 
sui ordinis Dominicano collegio Theologie operam dabat ; cum cognito a 
Theologis quos erat sciscitatus tyramnum jure interimere posse, tum ace 
ceptis literis ab iis quos ab Henrico voto in urbe, aut palam stare odoratus 
erat suppresso consilio certus Regis perimendi in castra abiit.”— Mariana 
Libri ad Philippum 3. Hispania Regem Catholicum. Anno 1605, lib. i. 
cap. 6, p. 51. An tyrannum opprimere fas sit ? 


The Jesuit victim is well described :— Clement 24 annis, 
simplici juvenis ingenio, neque robusto corpore sed major vis 
vires et animum confirmabat.” A weak tool fitted by his simpli- 
city and youth for Jesuit cunning to work to any point. Cognito 
a Theologis. Getting his instructions from his theological tutors 
to murder his king! 

Campian’s letter to the privy-council of Queen Elizabeth :— 


“Be it known, that all Jesuits in the wide world’s extent have 
long since entered into an engagement to cut off by any means heretic 
kings ; and as to our society, I wish you to understand that all we who 
belong to the Society of Jesus, scattered far and wide through earth’s 
expanse, have joined in a solemn league to overturn all your measures, 
which we shall easily effect while one of us shall be found in existence.” 

VOL. XXV. NO. LI. c 
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Eudemon Johannes, in contradiction to Sir E, Coke, would also 
tell him, that deposing kings “non est Jesuitarum propria sed to- 
tius ecclesix, et quidem ab antiquissimis temporibus consentione 
recepta doctrina nostra est.” He also enumerates twenty-seven 
authors of the same opinion. Would the zealots of any age need 
further stimulants ? 

Chateaubriand has asked and answered the following question, 
* Que peut on reprocher aux Jesuites? Un peu d’ambition si 
naturelle au génie.”—Génie du Christianisme, vol. ili. p. 201. 
Paris, 1813. 

Ifa mind like Chateaubriand’s be thus enslaved under these 
degrading influences,—if this be the sober decision of the author 
of Atala in the nineteenth century, reviewing the dark deeds of 
ages past, can we wonder at the Jacques Clement and Ravaillac 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth? Must we not come to the 
conclusion that there hangs around Romanism a bewildering mist, 
that shuts out the odious parts of the system from observation, 
or rather does the blindness grow in the man? But the opposite 
principle, of loyalty to the sovereign, to the exclusion of papal 
tyranny, prevailed largely both im France and Spain. In the latter 
we have seen that Philip LI, was by no means inclined to obey 
the see in such matters, but sought not simply freedom from co- 
ercion but to coerce the pope. In France, despite the papal 
influence, a large party remained faithful to Henry of Navarre. 
But still the principle existed in sufficient force to compel Henry 
to turn Romanist, and it was not until the reign of Clement VIII. 
that he received absolution, Even this did not save him from 
Ravaillac, ‘The intervening popes, three in number, only occupy 
a space of two years. Few pontiffs have shown a better spirit 
in some matters, for we really believe our author’s eulogium on 
Clement correct:—“‘ He wished that nothing should be per- 
ceptible in him but what was becoming and in harmony with the 
idea of a good, wise, and pious man.” In all matters connected 
with the difficult case of Henry IV., he conducted himself with 
great dexterity ; and the most amusing circumstance of the period 
in public sentiment is, the alteration of the opinion of the Sor- 
bonne. ‘They had declared the people absolved from the oath of 
allegiance to Henry III., and called on them to depose him; but 
“in the case of Henry L[V., then a heretic unreconciled to the 
Church, they acknowledged all dominion was from God, that 
every man who set himself in opposition to the king rebelled 
against God, and subjected himself to damnation. ‘ The Sor- 
bonne,” says Ranke, “ rejected the doctrine, that it was lawful to 
refuse obedience to the sovereign, because not recognized by the 
pope, as an invention of evil-minded and ill-advised men.” Jean 
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Chastel, who attended the schools of the Jesuits, attempted to 
assassinate Henry, and confessed that he had imbibed his notions 
from that body. The people could scarce be withheld from vio- 
lence against the Jesuits, and they were ordered to quit the king- 
dom within fourteen days. 

Such were the mutations of the Sorbonne, but even the Jesuits 
themselves were at this period subject also to great divisions in 
their own order, for by a singular comcidence, though every Jesuit 
bound himself by a fifth vow to devote himself to Spain, yet at this 
very period discontented members of the body attacked it even 
in that country, At this time the general, Aquaviva, was a Nea- 
politan. Spain had reckoned on monopolizing this office, but the 
later elections had been against her. The Inquisition had sub- 
jected many offences to the simple cognizance of the Jesuits, to 
report on them to that tribunal. One of the Jesuits charged his 
order with concealing and pardoning offences, provided they were 
committed by its officers. The Jesuits, though inspectors for 
the Inquisition, were also to subject themselves to the same self- 
inspection, The Inquisition immediately noticed this point, and 
arrested a provincial with some of his most active associates, 
Impressions went abroad in consequence, that the order was 
guilty of heresy. However they affected to support him, Philip 
II. never cordially supported them. He was accustomed to say 
they were the only body he could not understand, and that he 
was not able to trace the tendency of their actions. In this spirit 
one can easily conceive that the malcontents of the body found 
a ready hearing. Sufficient influence was also used with Clement 
by the king and the Spanish Jesuits to induce him to order a 
general congregation, ‘These congregations were,” as Ranke 
pithily remarks, “as inconvenient to the General of the Jesuits 
as general councils to a pope.” ‘They were more especially so 
to Aquaviva when there was dissension in his order. He how- 
ever submitted, and took his measures accordingly. 

In the elections he contrived to exclude even the celebrated 
Mariana, and in the assembly of the congregation the general 
was acquitted of all infringement of the statutes of his order, 
Being personally safe, Aquaviva proceeded to meet the other 
points. Philip then demanded the renunciation of several points in 
the order that interfered with the Inquisition and the government. 
Aquaviva conceded them. Philip next required that the powers 
of the superiors should be limited, and that the general congre- 
gation should assemble at stated intervals. ‘The congregation re- 
jected this, but the pope, fully convinced of the necessity, or- 
dained that the superior and rectors should be changed every third 
year, and the general congregation meet on the sixth. This was of 
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course submitted to from the conceded omnipotence of the pope, 
as head of the Church. But the troubles of the order did not 
end here; one of their most fatal disputes followed. The Jesuits 
had originally been Thomists. ‘Their founder espoused that sys- 
tem. But the Dominicans, to whose order St. Thomas belonged, 

were regarded as the best expositors, from that circumstance, of 
his opinions. The Jesuits were determined to be paramount. 
Unluckily for them, the Dominicans held the seats of theology in 
Spain, and when Aquaviva published the “ Rule of Studies,” it 
was immediately condemned in that quarter. The Rule of 
Studies simply stated that the Jesuits demanded greater freedom 
of opinion, that St. Thomas was very well in his time, but that 
many modern works had combated particular errors with greater 
effect, and was intended obviously to put aside the angelical doc- 
tor, as a respectable divine in his time, but that his period was 
past. The Jesuits now occupied a most important position ; the 
eyes of Europe were upon them, for the angelic doctor, among 
other points, was a rigid predestinarian. The marvel is, that so 
clear-sighted a body (at such a time) should have mooted the 
question. The possible case was, that the Thomists would have 
been too much for them, had they acted otherwise. The Lu- 
theran, the Calvinist, and the Romanist at this period divided the 
world between them. To us, the difference between Calvin and 
Luther appears much less than it did then, for in reality these 
Reformers do not differ so widely, although Luther greatly modi- 
fied his early sentiments under the mild teaching of Melanchthon. 
This religious question has now resolved into a controversy 
with Calvin and Luther on one side, Melanchthon and Arminius 
on the other. The British Church, though accused of Calvinistic 
Articles, has really tenfold more tendency in its articles to Ar- 
minius and Melanchthon, than to Calvin or Luther. The rejection 
of the numerous proposed alterations of Bucer, the doctrine of 
final perseverance, thrown out at once by the king and bishops, 

at the Hampton Conference, are clearly indicative of the sup- 
posed tendency then, and the expressions of the articles are suffi- 
ciently strong to persons who are disposed to take a fair view of 
the import of language; but, alas! these are few among contro- 
versialists. However, at this time Lutheranism took a far more 
moderate position than we are at present disposed to concede to 
it. The Jesuits thereupon were necessarily compelled, having 
attacked the fatalist system, to defend their position. Molina 
accordingly published a book, which, like most jesuitical produc- 
tions, evinced great acuteness but small talent, and most hetero- 
dox notions. ‘He had, of course, to maintain the doctrine of the 
Council of Trent, and he not only did so, but went a stage be- 
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yond it. He held, as Ranke states, “ that the free-will can 
without the aid of grace bring forth morally good works ; that 
it has the power to ‘resist temptation, and to raise itself to acts of 
hope, faith, and repentance. When man has attained this point, 
God, then, for the sake of the merits of Christ, grants him grace, 
through which he experiences the supernatural operations of 
sanctification ; but the reception of this grace, or its increase, in 
no way affects the activity or freedom of the will, On this, he 
maintains, all depends; it rests with ourselves to render the help 
of God effectual or ineffectual.” This was, of course, totally 
opposed to the Thomists, who embraced the notions of Augustin. 
Molina further asserted the predestination of that writer to be 
stern and cruel (in which he was quite right), and admitted no 
other predestination than what is contained in prescience, and 
that this prescience exercised no force upon man’s action. A large 
portion of Molina was right, a much larger wrong. ‘The Domini- 
cans called this downright heresy, and the grand inquisitor pro- 
nounced Molina’s book heretical, and condemned it to the flames. 
But Aquaviva was not easily beaten. On the death of the in- 
quisitor he appealed to the pope. His position was singular. 
His order was expelled from France for the advocacy of the 
doctrine of the lawfulness of murdering heretic sovereigns, and 
** Free Will” had expelled it from Spain. On the first point the 
pope was with them; and they had contrived to get the suspi- 
ciously orthodox Henry IV. on their side, by tacitly surrendering 
the league and admonishing the people to obedience to the sove- 
reign. We easily see into these inconsistencies now, but the 
Jesuits so mystified them, that they probably did not appear in 
this light then. Henry accordingly re-established the order in 
France. ‘The pope still wavered in directly espousing their 
cause, when the Jesuits immediately changed their tactics, 
and began to talk about a general council. He instantly ex- 
claimed, “ They dare every thing—every thing.” And they did 
so, for they quietly told him, that though the pope was infallible, 
yet it was no article of their faith to acknowledge one man or 
another for the true pope. A subtlety well conceived, and per- 
fectly in their refining spirit. Clement, however, came to no 
decision in their case ; the Dominicans and the king of Spain on 
one side, the French and Jesuits on the other, kept him in the 
state of Mahomet’s coffin. It must be owned also, that though 
both Dominicans and Jesuits, and the Council of ‘Trent were all 
theologically wrong, yet that the Jesuits were nearer to the 
errors of that council than the Dominicans, and it is owing to 
this difficulty also, that after sixty-five meetings, Clement possibly 
arrived at Sir Roger de Coverley’s conclusion, that “ much might 
be said on both sides,” 
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In this state matters remained during the papacy of Clement. 
He was succeeded by Leo XI., who surviving his exaltation only 
fifteen days, the election then fell on Cardinal Borghese, who as- 
sumed the style of Paul V. His papacy was mainly occupied 
by a violent contest between him and the Venetians. Clement 
VIII. having possessed himself of Ferrara by means of very ques- 
tionable equity, Venice became jealous for her personal liberty. 
By her peculiar constitution she was nearly independent of her 
powerful neighbour. For reference to Rome was expressly for- 
bidden in her decreta, and she even ventured to tax the clergy. 
The republic further demanded that the benefices there should 
be filled by Venetians. Bellarmine and Baronius, mighty names, 
held the immunity of the priesthood and of the papal power from 
any temporal jurisdiction, but they were more than met by the 
powerful arguments of the Venetian Sarpi,* whose works con- 
tain a complete statement of the law on Church and State, defin- 
ing their just limits. The Venetians completely espoused the 
notions of their talented countryman, and the pope excommuni- 
cated the republic in consequence, but the Venetian clergy refused 
to comply with the order; not a single copy of the pope’s bull 
was aftixed to the churches. ‘The Jesuits even were in doubt, 
but the great principle of their institute induced them to obey 
the pope. This quarrel, though arranged amicably, ended with 
the severe loss to the pope of his most devoted adherents in Ve- 
nice, the Jesuits, who thus at last became expelled even from an 
Italian territory. The fatal limit to Roman power was fixed by 
Paoli Sarpi. ‘‘ Justly is Paoli Sarpi’s memory held in reverence 
in all Catholic states,” says Ranke, “ he was the able and victo- 
rious champion of those principles, determining the bounds of 
ecclesiastical authority, which are their guides and safeguards to 
this day.” Great efforts were however made in Poland, Sweden, 
and Germany by the Romanists at this period. Henry IV. also, 
though he proclaimed the Edict of Nantes, which preserved all 
Protestant rights, gave an immense tendency to the Romanist 
Opinions. The ascetic orders were never more rife, and certainly 
must have gained by the powerful contrast with the dissipated 
court and king. But the fatal issue to Rome from the reign of 
Paul was, that though the Romanists succeeded in regaining 
many German states to the see, yet the monarchical tendencies 


* An attempt was made on the life of Fra Paoli Sarpi, in the spirit of the age, by 
five assassins who gave him fifteen wounds, one with a stiletto inthe head. He survived 
the attack, and the Venetian senate rewarded the skilful services of the surgeon who 
preserved his life with knighthood. He then wrote his History of the Council of Trent, 
the sheets of which were sent by Sir Henry Wotton to King James, so that the first 
edition appeared at London in 1619. 
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were stronger than the ecclesiastical, which affected seriously the 
temporal power of the pope. Paul V. died from a fit of apo- 
plexy while celebrating the victory of the Weissburgh, which put 
an end to the hopes of Frederic the Elector Palatine, the great 
supporter of the Protestant interest in Germany. But ere we 
close the history of his reign we may mention one fact in itself 
completely illustrative of the times. This pope appointed a 
commission to examine into the opinion of the Pole Copernicus, 
concerning the motion of the earth. The issue of that inquiry 
terminated in permission being granted to assert the motion for 
scientific reasoning, but inhibited persons from treating it as a 
truth, They allowed it as an hypothesis, but forbade it as a mat- 
ter of doctrine, conceiving it coutrary to scripture. His successor 
was Gregory XV. To him are owing the propaganda, and the 
introduction of Ignatius and Xavier as ‘saints into Rome’s ample 
calendar, Romanism increased w onderfully under this pope, and 
missions were promoted with most laudable zeal throughout most 
parts of the world. ‘To Xavier the world is certainly a debtor. 
‘The Jesuits obtained at this period that singular footing in China 
which has been the admiration of modern travellers, but they held 
this, like all their possessions, but for a brief space. Gregory 
must however have died with great satisfaction, from the retlec- 
tion of the high missionary spirit that had marked his reign, and 
the tranquillity that reigned over Christendom. ‘The calm of this 
reign was succeeded by the turbulent period of Urban VILI. The 
genius of Richelieu rose dominant over all. Urban was success- 
ful, or rather carried out the line of success that Gregory had laid 
in Germany, and elated with it, began to form more extensive 
schemes of secular power. But Romanism was weakened at this 
period by the gigantic efforts of Richelieu against Spain and 
Austria. The pope was also treated by the cardinal with as lit- 
tle decency as any other power when he interfered with his views. 
The Huguenot was also protected if Richelieu’s policy lay that 
way. Urban entered also into the battle against the House of 
Austria. The Emperor Ferdinand, however, was no mean foe 
even when opposed to such men as Richelieu and Urban. The 
celebrated Gustavus Adolphus appeared upon the scene as the 
champion of Protestantism. Small opposition was offered by 
Urban to this chief; he had his own views of humbling Austria, 
the great secret of his policy, and had abandoned no claim of the 
papacy in letting, like Richelieu, any instrument work out his 
policy. Urban became however inextricably entangled with do- 
mestic wars, which exhausted his treasury, and led probably to 
his unhappy end, on July 29, 1644. In his time Italian troubles 
compelled the pope to look at home. Ferrara, Urbino, which 
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had been seized by the popes, opened the eyes of the Italian 
states, and rendered the sovereign pontiff odious in the eyes of 
even Italians. ‘The pontiticate of lunocent X. was one of quie- 
tude; and Alexander VII. was but the shadow of a pope: pos- 
sibly the most stirring event of his reign was the singular circum- 
stance of Queen Christina of Sweden, the daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus, embracing the Roman Catholic faith, and assuming 
in honour of this pope the name of Alessandra. His succes- 
sor, Clement [X., was deservedly elected to the vacant see. His 
reign is remarkable for its bringing to a close the celebrated con- 
troversy between the Jesuits and the Jansenists. We can do 
little more than give a brief account of the subject-matter of this 
dispute, and must refer our readers to the third volume of Ranke 
for a masterly sketch of the polemical disputation. ‘The Jesuits 
had departed largely even from their own constitution, since they 
had deposed their general without any moral imputation against 
him, and yet by their very constitution they owed him uncon- 
ditional obedience. This weakened their system. 

A distrust similar to that in Spain had arisen of them even at 
Rome. The nuntio of Gregory XV., the Bishop d’ Aversa, was 
expressly cautioned not to repose implicit trust in them. With 
prudent wariness he was told to be careful in various quarters 
“‘ e parimenti a’ padri Gesuiti ricorrera con avveduta confidenza.” 
We have seen their political sentiments in a former part of this 
article ; we shall now show a small portion of their religious sys- 
tem. ‘They defined sin to be a wilful infringement of the com- 
mands of God. In what did this wilfulness consist? In perfect 
knowledge of the nature of the sin committed, and in the full 
consent of the will to its commission. This mode of viewing 
sin enabled them to get out of vast difficulties. A person, ac- 
cording to them, might will the commission of evil, but this was 
not sin. The word of Jesus pronounced the contrary proposition. 
‘The less heed of God a man took on this principle in sinning, 
the nearer was he to virtue and forgiveness. Duelling was pro- 
hibited by the Church; but if a man were in danger of incurring 
any grievous loss by adherence to this principle, then he might 
fight. Perjury was defined in the same manner as it is at present 
at Maynooth, where it is said there are seven causes excusing the 
obligation of an oath, and five altogether removing it. ‘The 
Jesuits defined exterior swearing without the consent of the mind 
to the act as jesting. Any person of course may perceive that 
this system contained principles that totally removed moral re- 
straint. ‘Their great principle of the end sanctifying the means 
flowed out of the same element, since it is evident they looked on 
all acts simply in relation to their issues, and tested their guilt 
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simply by the issue. All morality and religion would speedily 
have disappeared under this system, and Jesuitism would have 
usurped the seat of Jesus. Jansenius accordingly came forward 
as one of the champions to prevent this fatal issue. The advo- 
cate of a vigorous examination of the heart and head, making the 
love of God the great governing principle, defining grace as 
liberation of the soul from the bonds of lust. His friend St. 
Cyran also gave a practical illustration of the system in his life. 
Both Jansenius and St. Cyran condemned the church of their 
day as corrupt. The Port-Royal system flowed out of Jan- 
senism. With all the learning of the Jesuits we do not remember 
any one useful invention springing from that body. ‘They cer- 
tainly in no degree turned their thoughts to scientific invention, 
their soul was bent on empire. ‘The Jansenists on the contrary 
translated the Scriptures, composed works in a popular style, and 
denied in toto the Jesuit principles on morality, speculative 
belief, and practice. The opponents of Jansenism compressed 
the system into five propositions, and required the judgment of 
Innocent X. upon them. Innocent misliked the question; but 
unfortunately, when strongly urged, published a bull condemning 
the five propositions as heretical and accursed. But here the 
Pope was curiously met by opponents not easily eluded. The 
Jansenists immediately denied that these five propositions were 
Jansenism, and declared their interpretation of their system dif- 
ferent to that alleged against them. Innocent had died during 
the disputation. Chigi, who had succeeded him, had taken the 
chief share in condemning the propositions. As Pope he reite- 
rated the censure, and pronounced that they were Jansenism. 
But to this the Jansenists replied, that such a declaration as 
Chigi had issued, that “ the five propositions were certainly taken 
from the Book of Jansenius, and had been condemned in the 
sense of their author,” exceeded the limits of the Papal power, 
that infallibility did not extend to a judgment of facts. Che- 
ment IX. who succeeded Chigi, Alexander VII., was in a most 
delicate position. ‘T'wo judgments of the infallibles who had 
preceded him were on solemn record, but the Jansenist wit in- 
volved a very deep question. He therefore came to the conclu- 
sion that the five propositions were condemnable, but did not 
confirm the decision of Alexander VII. that they were the tenets 
of Jansenius. The Jansenists certainly beat the Pope, and in- 
fallibility on matters of fact vanished from that period. Infalli- 
bility of course is much easier affirmed in matters on which there 
can be no mortal cognizance, and unsvsceptible from their very 
nature of ratiocination. 


The reigns of Clement X. and Innocent XI., Alexander VIII, 
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and Innocent XII., are chiefly remarkable for the disputes with 
Lewis XIV., who asserted stoutly both his own independence 
of the Pope and that of the clergy of the Gallican church, and 
further that a council was superior to the Pope, and lastly, that 
the decision of the Pope is subject to amendment if it has not 
received the assent of the Church. Innocent XII. however 
maintained the position of Rome even against Lewis XIV., but 
he was greatly aided by the circumstances of the period which 
were opposed to the king of France. Clement XI. was involved 
during his entire reign with the disputes consequent on the extinc- 
tion of the Spanish line of the house of Austria. He underwent 
the mortification of being compelled to congratulate Charles IIL. 
after having previously recognized his rival, Philip. He was the 
last Pope within the immediate compass of Ranke’s work, though 
a slight sketch is given of events down to the present period. He 
and his successor, together with Benedict XLV. were driven into 
concession after concession to the times. Benedict by a solemn 
concordat renounced the patronage of the smaller Spanish bene- 
fices still possessed in that country by the Curia. All ultramontane 
principles were fast sinking. The Jesuits fought stoutly, but their 
literary reputation, hitherto unrivalled, began to fail them. The at- 
tacks of their foes were numerous and powerful, and the defence 
they opposed in this department was feeble. Reforming ministers, 
all anti-Jesuitical, sat at the councils of France, Spain, Naples, 
and Portugal. The attack first commenced with an attempt to 
limit their powers, and Benedict XLV. seemed of opinion that 
the order needed a strict reform, but he died before it was ef- 
fected. His successor, Clement XIII., was their friend, but 
events were against him and them. An attempt on the king’s life, 
ascribed to their influence, expelled them from Portugal. Louis 
XV. would fain have saved them in that country, but even he pro- 
posed to the general to appoint a vicar in France. Ricci, their 
general, was a determined but impolitic leader. He rejected 
with Clement on his side all modification. “ Sint ut sunt aut 
non sint,” was his word, and their dissolution ensued. Spain fol- 
lowed the example of France; Naples and Parma next. In 1749 
the ambassadors of Naples, Spain and France appeared before 
Clement, and demanded his abolition of the order. He died on 
the evening before a consistory, which was to have determined the 
question. Ganganelli was his successor, and he abolished the 
society of Jesus, their functions, house, and institutions. This 
measure certainly brought Rome a step nearer to the Protestants, 
and the abolition of the Jesuits may be considered the result of 
Protestant principles working their powerful but quiet course. 
Joseph II. was determined not to lose the advantage of his posi- 
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tion, and to become absolute in all respects. He suppressed 
1300 monasteries, allowed no money to pass from Austria to 
Rome, and declared himself administrator of the secular affairs of 
the Church. ‘The successor of Ganganelli, Pius VI., was obliged 
to yield to the emperor the nomination of even the episcopal 
sees of Italy. The French revolution followed, when, as is 
well known, the aged Pope was attacked by the French in the 
Vatican. and carried into France, where he died in August 1799. 
The disastrous reign of Pius VII. followed. The alienation of 
church lands in France was conceded by him, and he trusted by 
the concordat of 1801 to have reconciled the revolutionary and 
Romanist spirit. A similar concordat, which in effect ceded all 
papal power, was demanded for Italy. Napoleon would not 
permit the unfortunate Pius VII. any rest, and demanded of the 
Pope to break off all relations with England and Russia. He 
urged that the Pope could not sever his policy from France with- 
out ceding his states, the giftof Charlemagne. Pius refused, and 
he experienced the same ‘imprisonment as his predecessor. He 
was removed from Rome. ‘The union of the states of the Church 
with the French empire was proclaimed by a senatus consultum, 
and the whole power of the Pope merged in effect in Napoleon, 
The Pope resisted for a time, but by the concordat of Fon- 
tanebleau, 25 February 1813, agreed to reside in France. 
Napoleen achieved what no former sovereign had ever contem- 
plated. But events set in that annihilated the giant of the Revo- 
lution, The simple notion of legitimacy, which restored the 
Bourbons to their thrones, operated also in favour of the Pope, 
and anti-Romanist powers seated him in his civil authority once 
more. Untaught by the experience of former times, Pius re- 
called the Jesuits ; Spain also, but the Cortes again expelled them, 
In England the Romanist party gained an apparent victory by 
the carrying of the Catholic Relief Bill, but with the removal of 
civil disabilities no religious recognition of the Pope ensued, 
On the contrary, by that measure the loyalty of the Romanist 
party to the Crown became rather more established, which is of 
course anti-Papal. Whether it were wise to pass that measure 
which gave the Romanists additional power in the state is another 
question. The measure was certainly unconstitutional, but it 
did nothing for the ultramontane principles, though it strength- 
ened the Romanists as a party. Rome now allies herself in 
England with the movement faction per force, but this is a feeble 
stay, dependent on the uncertain tenure of the present Govern- 
ment, and unsupported by the people, who are utterly opposed 
to Revolution and Romanism. Our task with Ranke is now 
performed, and ere we close, we think it right to do an act of 
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tardy justice to his translator, Mrs. Austin. Her perfect know- 
ledge of her author, complete intuition into his sentiments, and 
thorough mastery of the subject matter, will render this lady’s 
work most valuable to all who cannot read the original. We 
select the concluding passage of Ranke, as a specimen of elegant 
succinctness of language. 


“* Were we to look only at the efforts of the hierarchical party and of 
its opponents, we should be led to fear that a deadly war was ready to 
hreak out between them afresh, to convulse the world and to revive the 
old animosities in all their bitterness. But if, on the other hand, we 
turn our eyes to the universal activity of men, which characterizes the 
age, we dismiss those fears as groundless. Few, indeed, are now dis- 
posed to re-establish the dominion of a priesthood in the true and full 
sense of the word ; and were any found to make the attempt, it is pre- 
cisely in the Romance countries, the ancient seat and stronghold of 
Catholicism, that it would experience the most violent opposition. 
Nor among the Protestants can there be a return to the bigotry, the 
exclusiveness, the narrowminded antipathy of the old system. We see 
the profounder spirits on either side gradually recurring, with more 
knowledge, with larger and deeper insight, with more freedom from the 
fetters of cramping church formularies, to the eternal principles of ge- 
nuine and spiritual religion. It is impossible that this tendency can be 
barren of results.”—vol. iii. p. 245. 


And in this we believe, with the reservation that Protestantism 
is not at present a narrow and exclusive system. Protestantism 
now is what Catholicity always was; a system embracing im it 
all the fundamentals of salvation, unmixed with foreign matter, 
Formularies every faith must possess, for in formularies Christ 
has fixed his law. But with the Bible as the standard, and the 
Church as the expositor of the Bible and the teacher of nothing 
else, grounding her own authority on it, and only holding such 
traditions as pure centuries of the Faith have transmitted, there 
can be no question on Catholicity. To this the tendencies of 
time are bringing all. Jesuits may again spring up, inquisitions 
revive, monachism for a time flourish, but the world is opposed 
to them all, and a spirit above the world is quietly removing 
these warts on the universe by its caustic and purifying influence. 
England alone (a point to which Ranke seems singularly insen- 
sible in his work) possesses more influence over the political, moral 
and religious tendencies of the world, than the Roman See in 
the highest element of her power ever enjoyed ; and we trust she 
will ever use the proud position of Queen of the seas, and mis- 
tress of a mass of subjects unparalleled in the annals of the 
world, to the promotion of that spread uf intellect, that diffusion 
of morality and religion, which a nation holding her sceptre must 
display, and in this she will not simply secure the permanent 
stability, but the actual increase of her own gigantic power. 
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Art. If.—1. Svenska Folk-Visor fran Forntiden, Samlade och 
utgifne af Er Gust. Gewer och Arv. Aue. AFrZzeLtus. 
Stockholm, 1 Del. 1814. 2 Del. 1816. 3 Del. 1816. 4 Del. 
(Musik), 1816. 


2. Svenska Fornsanger, en Samling af Kampavisor, Folk-Visor, 


Lekar, och Dansar, samt Barn- och Vall-Sanger. Ultgifne af 
Avotr Iwar Arwipsson. Stockholm, 1 Del. 1854. 2 Del. 
1887. Bdda med Musik-bilagor. 


In performance of our knightly word, which true chevalier 
never violated, we proceed to lay before the lovers of legendary 
lore the remaining portion of our Swedish Ballads, We refer our 
readers to No. XLIX. for the method pursued in the arrange- 
ment of them, and we proceed to “ Songs of ‘True Love,” which 
form the next head under which we have classed the Ballad 
Poetry. We trust that the time is not yet past in any of our 
readers, when the bosoms of all thrilled beneath the witchery of 
Scott, and high as his merits stand as a romancer, we shall always 
regret that neglect that led him to throw aside the harp of 
his country, ere it had given forth much of its sweetest and purest 
tone. Around even his last effort, the Lord of the Isles, there 
hung a charm that will not possibly wake its potent spell for 
many a century again. Who forgets the little revival of his an- 
cient craft in Waverley, Guy Mannering, Quintin Durward, 
which showed the latent flame, and that it only needed the breath 
that enkindles to high emprize to again awaken the slumbering 
power in the heart of the last of all the minstrels. We deeply 
mourn that pseudo-science under which fair minstrelsy has fallen, 
and feel satisfied that we lose in strain rapidly, as we part from 
the love of the chivalrous and the imaginative, and sink into the 
mean and uninteresting commonplaces of every-day existence, 
quitting the mirrored glory of the past and looking only to 
the present as a source of mammon-hunting engagement. Out 
on all the matter-of-fact people. We turn with pleasure to what 
is almost forgotten, amid marriages of convenience and dower, 
Sones or Trvr Love. 

Amid these we find in Arvidson— 

1. The Maiden resolveth to flee with her Lover. A. ii. 225. We think 


me 


the last five verses so sweet and pretty that we cannot help extracting 
them : 


Vit. Ix. 
Whoso a stone in water throws, Whoso a feather on water throws, 
It sinketh down straightway ;— Float ever there it will;— 
And whoso his fast friend doth lose, | And who his fast friend doth not lose, 


His heart’s no longer gay ! He thinketh on him still! | 
VIII. x 
Whoso a stone in water throws, Then hence, fly hence, thou little bird! 


To the bottom it will go ;— From lily-home ; 


And whoso his fast friend doth lose, | And whisper to my dearest love . 
His heart is full of woe, I sure will come! 























The Old Popular Ballads 


XI. 

Yes! hence, fly hence, thou bonny bird! 
In dale so still ; 

And whisper to my dearest love 
That come I will! * 


2. The Dance in the Grove, or the Appointment. A. ii. 236. This 
chanson, also, is so delicate a little gem, that we willingly add it to our 
plundered treasure :— 

(DANSEN I ROSENLUND.) 
THE DANCE IN THE GROVE OF ROSES, 
I, 
"Twas all upon an evening, when the rime it falleth slow, 
That a swain, on good grey palfrey, across the meads would go.— 
Ye'll bide me true! 






I. 
His saddle it was of silver, his bridle it was of gold, 
Himself rides there, so full of grace and virtues all untold.— 
Ye'll bide me true! 
III. 
So straight to the Grove of Roses the Knight he speeds along, 

Where a merrie dance he findeth, fair dames and maids among.— 
Ye'll bide me true! 

IV. 
His horse right soon he bindeth where the lily blooms so fair, 

And much his heart rejoiceth that he now was comen there.— 

Ye'll bide me true! 
v. 
‘ Again we'll meet, again we'll greet, when middest summer’s here, 

When the laughing days draw out so long, and the nights are mild and clear.— 
Ye'll bide me true! 
VI. 
‘ Again we'll meet, again we'll greet, on middest summer’s day, 

When the lark it carols lightly, and the cuckoo cooes away.— 
Ye'll bide me true! 
VII. 
‘Again we'll meet, again we'll greet, on the freshly-flowering lee, 

Where the rose so bright, and the lily white, our sweet soft couch shall be.— 

Ye'll bide me true!’ + 


















B. Fidelity. 3. The Maiden rescued from being sold into slavery, or 
Love better than Kin. G. i. 73, 134. ‘These very dramatic ballads are 
both exceedingly beautiful, and are a unique specimen of the metre they 
exhibit, and of the times to which they refer. We select the first copy: — 


* « Hvilken som kastar en sten i vatten, 
Han sjunker till grund, 
Och hvilken som mister en fulltrogen vin, 
Hans hjerta gors tung,” &c. &c. 
t “ Hall om een afthon 14 rijm faller pa, 
Vurijdher then swenne sijn gangare gra, 
I bijdhen migh vall!” &c. &e. 
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(DEN BORTSALDA.) 
THE MAIDEN THAT WAS SOLD. 


% 
‘ My father and my mother they need have suffer’d sore ;— 
And then, for a little bit of bread, they sold me from their door, 
Away into the heathen land so dreadful !’ 


I. 

And the war-man each oar grasps tight, and quickly will depart, 

While her hands the pretty virgin wrings till the blood thereout doth start :— 
God help that May who afar shall stray to the heathen land so dreadful!’ 


II. 
‘ Ah! war man dear, ye’ll bide now here, one moment more ye’'ll stay ! 
For I see my father coming from yon grove that blooms so gay :— 
I know he loves me so,— 
With his oxen he will ransom me and will not let me go; 
So scape I then to wander far to the heathen land so dreadful !’ 


IV. 
‘ My oxen-—indeed now I have but only twain; 
The one I straight shall use, the other may remain ; 
Thou scapest not to wander far to the heathen land so dreadful !’ 
V. 
And the war-man each oar grasps tight, and quickly will depart, 

While her hands the pretty virgin wrings till the blood thereout doth start :— 
‘God help that May who afar shall stray to the heathen land so dreadful !’ 
VI. 

‘ Ah! war-man dear, ye’ll bide now here, one moment more ye’ll stay ! 
For I see my mother coming from yon grove that blooms so gay: 
I know she loves me so,— 
With her gold chests she will ransom me, and will not let me go! 
So scape I then to wander far to the heathen land so dreadful !’ 
VIL. 
‘My gold chests—indeed now I have but only twain ; 
The one I straight shall use, and the other may remain ; 
Thou canst not scape to wander far to the heathen land so dreadful !’ 


VIII. 
And the war-man each oar grasps tight, and quickly will depart, 
While her hands the pretty virgin wrings till the blood thereout doth start :—- 
‘God help that May who afar shall stray to the heathen land so dreadful !’ 
Ix. 
‘Ah! war-man dear, ye’ll bide now here, one moment more ye'll stay ! 
For I see my sister coming from yon grove that blooms so gay : 
I know she loves me so,— 
With her gold-crowns she will ransom me, and will not let me go! 
So scape I then to wander far to the heathen land so dreadful !’ 
x. 
‘ My gold-crowns—indeed now I have but only twain ; 
The one I straight shall use, and the other may remain ; 
Thou scapest not to wander far to the heathen land so dreadful !’ 
XI. 
And the war-man each oar grasps tight, and quickly will depart, 
While her hands the pretty virgin wrings till the blood thereout doth start :— 
‘God help that May who afar shall stray to the heathen land so dreadful!’ 
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XI. 

‘Ah! war-man dear, ye'll bide now here, one moment more ye'll stay ! 
For I see my brother coming from yon grove that blooms so gay : 
With his foal-steeds he will ransom me, and will not let me go! 

So scape I then to wander far to the heathen land so dreadful !’* 
XIII. 
‘ My foal-steeds—indeed now I have but only twain ; 
The one I straight shall use, and the other may remain ; 
Thou scapest not to wander far to the heathen land so dreadful !’ 
XIV. 
And the war-man his oars grasps tight, and quickly will depart ; 
While her hands the pretty virgin wrings till the blood thereout doth start :— 
‘Ah! woe’s that May who afar must stray to the heathen land so dreadful !’ 
xv. 

‘Ah! war-man dear, ye’ll bide now here, one moment more ye'll stay! 
For I see my sweetheart coming from yon grove that blooms so gay: 
With his gold rings he will ransom me, and will not let me go! 

So scape I then to wander far to the heathen land so dreadful!’ 
XVI. 

‘ My gold rings—indeed now I have but ten and twain ; 

With six I straight will ransom thee, thyself the rest shalt gain,— 
So scapest thou to wander far to the heathen land so dreadful!’ 





4. The Seven Golden Mountains, or the Knight's fidelity to his Mistress. 
G. iii. 71. This ballad, which consists of twenty-eight verses, closes 
with a very agreeable surprise. 

5. A Knight (having carried off the King’s Daughter) is pursued by 
a host, and betrayed by his Mother, but slayeth his enemies. and compelleth 
the King gladly to acknowledge him as his Son-in-law. A. i. 137, 141, 
145. 

6. A Knight, gladly entertained by the King’s Daughter, is pursued by 
his enemics, but slayeth them all, and gaineth her for his Spouse. A. i. 
148,151. These five Ballads have something in common with several 
of W. Scott’s Border Legends. 

7. A foreign King, denied by a Lady, giveth her a trance-drink, and 
causeth her to be buried, but afterwards taketh her up and carrieth her to 
his court, whence she is rescued by her Husband, who discovers her by the 
mark on her hand, A. i. 177, 180. The plot of these songs, which con- 
tain some very curious details, will remind every reader of “ The gay 
Goss-hawk” in the Border Minstrelsy, and of the stratagem employed by 
Hastings the Sea-King to obtain possession of Luna in Italy. There is 
also a charming old Bohemian ballad + of a very similar character. 

8. The Leman visiteth her sick Lover, and is tenderly enriched by him. 
A.ii. 42,44. This pretty ballad is one of the same character, though not 
so tragic as the Scotch “ Prince Robert.” ¢ 




















* The reader will remember, in this and all other variations and peculiarities of 
metre or of rhyme, that the original has been followed with scrupulous fidelity. This is 
our apology (and it is a good one) for several curious or inconsistent rhymes, &c. 

+ Beginning “ Na Tureckém pomezj,” and translated in the For. Quart, Rev., No. 
III. p. 157. 
¢ W. Scott’s Border Minstrelsy. 
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9. A young Knight, wandering on adventures, falls in love with the 
King of England’s Daughter ; but refusing a Bride the King had chosen 
for him, he is condemned to death. War breaks out and the King is slain, 
whereupon the Knight, after many wondrous chances, gains the Princess 
and the Throne. G. ii. 116. ‘This is a delicious lay. The prison- 
scene, in which the death-doomed Bryning is visited by the fair Princess, 
will bear comparison with the celebrated description in Byron’s “ Corsair,” 
or any thing similar with which we are acquainted. But the whole poem 
is so long (hundred and five 6-line stanzas) that we dare not venture on 
any further notice, especially as we are afraid that neither ‘ The Saxon 
Chronicle,” nor the Venerable the Society of Antiquaries, will sanction 
this new claimant to “‘ faire Engelonde’s crowne.” 

10. A Swain carrieth off his Mistress, who is in danger of becoming 
another’s Bride. A. i. 159, 162. Both these ballads are rich in bean- 
ties. We extract two stanzas from the first :— 

IX. 
“* My head-jewels take from off my head, 
And a frontlet bind on my brow of snow; 
For is’t the youth that loves me well, 
Me then he surely cannot know!”’ 
If she would but be mine! 


x. 
Then in trod Falken Albrektsson, 
Gold-rings his hands attire ;— 
“‘ Now God bless those two eyes of thine, 
So gladly I know their fire!” 
If she would but be mine! 


11. The one Knight prepareth the Marriage-banquet, while the other 
carries off the gladly-following Bride. A. ii. 431. This is a fine old 
half-heathen song. We have only room for two verses :— 

IX. 
“ Harald, sit my man; and thy wassail drink ; 
We so as best advise ; 
And never again on proud Gertrude think ; 
So danger far from thee flies!” 
For the Vonge-mouutaineers thy Bride they take with honour! 


%. 
Young Thor he sits on Vonge-hill, 
With a rosy flower at play; 
And Harald he on Ramshall sits, 
And in empty horns blows all day! 
For the Vonge-mountaineers their Bride they take with honour! 


12. A Maid, no longer able to conceal the consequences of her amour, 
escapeth to the Prince her Lover, who shareth his crown and bed with her. 
G. iii. 90; A. i. 355. Not without interest. The “harp of gold,” in 
the first copy, is very prettily introduced. 

13. Nature betraying the young Knight's love to his Mistress, he rush- 
eth to console her, but is cruelly decevoed by a false Maiden. G. i. 63, ii. 15. 
A. ii. 131, 135. Three of these four ballads are well worth translating. 
The first, especially, is very evenly related. Nothing can surpass the quiet 
malice of the second of these two verses. We omit the refrains :— 
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XXI. 
“ Oh that I but had now a silver-studded knife ! 
Myself I would right quickly shorten my young life !” 
XXII. 
“And surely shall ye get, from me a silver-hafted knife, 
Nathless in nought I blamed will be for the loss of thy young life!’ 


14. The false Knight becomes the true Spouse, or the sad May's Story. 
A. 7 361. The dialogue, from verses vi. to x., is very characteristic. 
15. The Bride falleth in labour as she fareth home, but telling how it 
was she had been ravished by a Knight, and the tokens he had given her, 
is discovered fo be the Leman of her Spouse. G. ii. 50, 56, 59, S15 5, 217; 
A. ii. 246. These interesting illustrations of many an incident in Viking- 
adventures and a warrior-age, are strikingly paralleled in ‘‘Cospatrick.”’ * 

16. A Knight, suspected of having conversed too freely with a noble Maid, 
as sent away in exile and awaits death. His love is then forced to marry 
a rich suitor, but substituting her bower-maid the first night, is believed to 
have been a virgin. Hereupon the young Knight is held innocent, and is 
permitted scathless to return. She then persuades him to take a spouse, 
but in some few weeks her husband dieth, and her lover’s wife perisheth in 
child-bed. The two lovers hereafter hold their nuptials, giving the bower- 
maid gold and a husband. A.i. 240. This old legend, which abounds 
in beauties, is so very long (not less than 175 stanzas of 5 lines each), 
that we must be content with the above outline of its plot. The Swedish 
title is ‘* Thorkil Troneson.” It appears to have been common to all 
Scandinavia. Professor Geijer gives (vol. ii. p. 86), the widely-spread 
Swedish translation of a Danish copy found in Syv, 638, and in Nyerup, 
part iv. 185, besides which, Arwidsson refers to two other MS, copies in 
Danish and in Swedish. 

17. The Concubine’s Triumph, or the King rescues his Mistress from 
the death adjudged her by the Queen, and giveth her crown and dignity in 
her stead. G. ii. 157, 161, 164, The last of these three ballads, which 
are also paralleled in Desmet,*+ 3 is certainly the most valuable of the 
three. All are curious illustrations of a former age. 

B. Disguises. 18. Love's Disguise, or the Swine-herd Prince gettcth 
him his Princess fair. A. ii. 159, 164. 

XLII. 
“‘ Had I come with grand coaches and horses so fine, 
For a hu, hu, hu, hu, hu, hu! 
Little Kerstin I never had gotten as mine, 
For a fal-der-al-der-al-der-al-der-la ! 
XLIV. 
“ Had I come with fine horses and coaches so grand, 
For a hu, hu, hu, hu, hu, hu! 
Little Kerstin had never me followed from land, 
For a fal-der-al-der-al-der-al-der-la !” 


+ 


* Border Minstrelsy. + Nyerup, iv. 225. 


t ‘ Tlade jag kommit med vagner och hiist, 
For en ha, ha, hu, ha! 
Aldrig hade jag da liten Karin fate fist, 
For en liten talalalala alalej !” &e. 








19. A Prince, disguised as a Shepherd, gaineth the hand of the King's 


own Spouse. G. ii. 186. This old song approaches very nearly to the 
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comic caricature. 


20. A King’s Son, disguised as a Seaman-youth, playeth dice with a 
noble Maiden, and winneth her so to his Bride. 
ii. 156. ‘The songs on this subject are so extremely popular throughout 
Scandinavia,* that we cannot refuse giving one of them, and have se- 


lected the first. 


(DEN LILLA BATSMAN.) 


THE LITTLE SEAMAN. 
1. 
In her lofty bower a virgin sat 
On skins, embroidering gold, 
When there came a little seaman by, 
And would the maid behold.— 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away ! 
i 


“ And hear now, little seaman, 
Hear what I say to thee: 
An’ hast thou any mind this hour 
To play gold dice with me ?”— 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away? 
II. 
“ But how and can I play now 
The golden dice with thee? 
For no red shining gold I have 
That I can stake ‘gainst thee.” — 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away! 
Iv 


“ And surely thou canst stake thy jacket, 
Canst stake thy jacket grae ; 
While there against myself will stake 
My own fair gold rings twae.”— 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away! 
Vv 


So then the first gold die, I wot, 
On table-board did run ; 
And the little seaman lost his stake, 
And the pretty maiden won.— 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away! 
Vi. 
‘¢ And hear now, little seaman, 
Hear what I say to thee : 
An’ hast thou any mind this hour 
To play gold dice with me?”— 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away! 
Vil. 
“ But how and can I play now 
The golden dice with thee? 
For no red shining gold I have 
That I can stake ’gainst thee.” — 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away! 


* There are Danish copies in Nyerup, iv. 122; and Syv, Pt. iv, No, 36, 


D@ 


G. ii. 37, 42, 46; A. 
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Vill. 
“ Thou surely this old hat canst stake, 
Canst stake thy hat so grey; 
And I will stake my bright gold crown, 
Come take it if ye may.”— 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away! 
IX. 
And so the second die of gold 
On table-board did run ; 
And the little seaman lost his stake, 
While the pretty maiden won.— 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away ! 
x. 
“ And hear now, little seaman, 
Hear what I say to thee: 
An’ hast thou any mind this hour 
To play gold dice with me?”’— 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away! 
XI. 
* But how and can I play now 
The golden dice with thee ? 
For no red shining gold I have 
That I can stake ’gainst thee.”— 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away! 
XII. 
“ Then stake each of thy stockings, 
And each silver-buckled shoe; 
And I will stake mine honour, 
And eke my troth thereto.”— 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away! 
XIII. 
And so the third gold die, I wot, 
On table-board did run ; 
And the pretty maiden lost her stake, 
While the little seaman won.— 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away ! 
XIV. 
“ Come, hear now, little seaman! 
Haste far away from me; 
And a ship that stems the briny flood 
I that will give to thee.”— 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away! 
XV. 
“ A ship that stems the briny flood 
I'll get, if ’t can be done; 
But that young virgin have I will, 
Whom with gold dice I won.” — 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away! 
XVI. 
* Come, hear now, little seaman! 
Haste far away from me ; 
And a shirt so fine, with seams of silk, 
I that will give to thee.”— 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away ! 
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XVII. 
“ A shirt so fine, with seams of silk, 
I'll get, if ’t can be done ; 
But that young virgin have I will, 
Whom with gold dice 1 won.”— 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away ! 
XVIII. 
“ Nay, hear now, little seaman! 
Haste far away from me; 
And the half of this my kingdom, 
I that will give to thee.” — 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away ! 
XIX, 
“ The half of this thy kingdom 
I'll get, if ’t can be done; 
But that young virgin have I will 
Whom with gold dice I won.”— 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away! 
XX. 
And the virgin in her chamber goes, 
And parts her flowing hair ; 
‘Ah me! poor maid, I soon, alas! 
The marriage-crown must bear.”— 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away ! 
XXI. 
The seaman treads the floor along, 
And with his sword he play’d,-— 
‘* As good a match as e’er thou’rt worth 
Thou gettest, little maid.” — 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away ! 
XXII. 
“ For I, God wot! no seaman am, 
Although ye thinken so: 
The best king’s son I am, instead, 
That in Engelonde can go.” — 
But with golden dice they play’d, they play’d away !* 


21. A disguised Prince persuadeth his Mistress to elope with him on 
ship-board, where he revealeth his rank, and giveth to her the Crown. 
G. ii. 173; A. i. 183. These two pieces have considerable interest. 

22. The sudden Son-in-law, or the King who spared the Pilgrim (dis- 
guised Prince) who had shared his Daughter's bed. A. i. 320,322. There 
are many pretty verses here, but the first original was probably more 
finished. 

23. The wonderful Man-midnife, or the Knight's disguise gaineth him 
his Ladye-love. A. ii. 174, 176. The plot is.good, and the songs not 
bad. 


24. A Maiden, disguised as aGroom, serves at Court till she shareth the 


Jungfrun satt i hégan loft 

Och virka’ gull’ pa skinn ; 

Sa kom en liten batsman, 

Och tittade derin. 

Men de Iekte, de lekte, gulltarning,” &c. 








: 
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King’s crown and bed. G, ii. 20; A. ii. 179. These ballads, of which 
the last is the best, are somewhat in the character of ‘* The Lady turned 
Serving-man.”* 

25. A noble Lady, justly afraid of her honour, refuseth to obey a heathen 
King’s commands to visit his Court, and thereby rescue her captive Husband. 
But, notwithstanding, disguised as a Minstrel-Monk, she journieth perilously 
thither, and earning from the admiring King a boon! a boon! she beggeth 
so her Husband from captivity. G. ii. 244. This is one of the most 
delicious ballads in the whole circle of our ballad and romance expe- 
rience. Its length alone (thirty-one stanzas of eight lines each) forbids 


our inserting it entire. Two verses we must find room for, in honour of 
the collections we are reviewing :— 


XXVII. 
Now when this earl was travell’d home— 
"Twas on the second day— 
His friends and feres they each one come, 
And plaints begin to say : 
All how his spouse, no less than she 
(So, angry, thus they cry), 
Had journey’d to a far countree, 
None knew or where or why. 
XXVIII. 
That noble ladye, grieving sad, 
Rose straight now from the board, 
And went where she her chamber had, 
Nor spoke one single word; 
But quick she found the cloak all wide. 
Then took her lute so good, 
And hung her harp upon her side, 
As fore the king she'd stood ! 


Our readers may anticipate the result of the surprise thus admirably 
introduced. ‘The rescued husband adores, and the “ friends and feres”’ 
all kneel in homage to the virtuous and slandered heroine. 

C. Love and Melancholy. 26. The young Swain’s sorrow, or the 
dying Sweetheart. A. ii.208. This little ballad is full of the most 
delicate pathos. Would that we had space for it! 

27. A Knight battleth for his life with the seven Brothers of his Lady- 
love: the eldest six he slays, but spareth the seventh, who basely murthers 
him, and is thereafter slain by his Sister. G. ii. 178, 226; A. i. 155. 

28. A Knight battleth for his life with the seven Brothers of his Lady- 
love, and slayeth them all; after which he joyfully espouseth his Beloved. 
G. ii. 180: A. i, 295. We have placed these two groups together, as, 
although the one ends tragically and the other not so, they are in realit 
only variations of the same subject. The latter is paralleled in Danish,} 


but both in Scottish, ballads.{ We think the opening verses of the two 
last deserve a place here :— 


* Percy's Reliques, iii. 76. 
+ Nyerup, iv. 251; Syv, 689. 
t “The Dowie Dens of Yarrow” and “ Elington,” both in Scott’s Minstrelsy. 
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YOUNG HILLERSTROM. UNGER SVEN. 
I. I. 

Mount now so gently horse and saddle, So many paths the village reach, 
Nor let thy gold spurs kling ; Not all are smooth or light; 
And gently o’er the bower: bridge ride, Ah! happy he who, in this world, 
Thy gold saddle maun not ring— Doth hap to find the right ! 


In summer time. That love it endeth well. 


29. The Maid that would visit her Lover is devoured by a Wolf. G. iii. 
68 ; A. ii. 273. Full of an infantile simplicity, which reminds an Eng- 
lish reader of the ancient popular nursery-tale, “ Little Red Riding- 
Hood.” 

80. The Waters drown, but cannot part, or the kingly Children’s Fate. 
G. i. 103, 106; ii. 210; A. ii. 198. We doubt whether ever any 
Greek ballad, primitive or published, about their own Hero and Leander, 
could surpass this old Scandinavian song-group in the melancholy effect 
of its detail-painting. The first copy on our list ends thus :— 

XXII. 
* And hail, my father! hail, my mother! 
May no sad grief them move! 
Down in the deep sea will I sink, 
While thus I clasp my love!” 


31. Yule in the Wave, or the Lover lost at sea on a visit to his Mistress. 
A. ii. 3. Well deserves translation. 
32. The first Love in the Deep, or the Young Man’s Tale. A. ii. 15. 
33. The Lover's Lament for his drowned Love. A. ii, 238. ‘The fol- 
lowing are the two last verses of the first copy, of which the second ap- 
pears to be a confused variation :— 
XIX. 
‘When other swains they drink their wine, 
While the blasted leaf doth fall, 
So sorrow I that dear one mine,— 
But many a maid, ‘mong all her bloom, slow-cank’ring griefs hence call! 
XX. 
‘‘ When other swains so gladly meet, 
While the blasted leaf doth fall, 
So sorrow I that rose-leaf sweet, — 
But many a maid, ’mong all her bloom, slow-cank’ring griefs hence call!” 


34. The Melancholy Meeting, or Sorrow upon Sorrow. A. ii. 289, 440. 
This Scandinavian* “ Pyramus and Thisbe’’ ballad is much more nobly 
sketched than any classic rival. Indeed the northern legend beats ‘ Py- 
ramus” hollow! An old printed copy calls it “‘ En skéén och mycket 
ynckelig Viisa”—a faire and ryghte dolefull Ballade ; and indeed it can 
hardly be read without tears. The introduction of one of the mysterious 
dwarf-race, as the immediate cause of the tragic close, gives the whole 
an inexpressibly powerful and sombre tone. Had it been shorter, we 
should undoubtedly have given it entire, but it will not bear extracts. 





* A Danish variety is found in Zetterstrémska Samlingen, Upsala, Utvalda Histo« 
rier, t.i. 
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35. The Cruel Brother and the Sister's Excuses. G. iii. 107. 

36. Woman's Excuses, or the Sister proves that Eyes cannot see. A. i. 
358. The former is a tragic, and the latter a comic, variation of the 
same story. ‘The latter is well known in Scotland, though in a broader 
form.* 

37. The Bloody Bed, or the Knight stabbed by the side of his innocent 
Lady. A. ii. 56. This piece contains some fine lines. 

38. The Maiden-Mother, or the piteous History of the King’s Daugh- 
ter, proved by her Mother to be married and then by her Father slain. 
A. i. 335, 339, 343, 348. A very affecting subject beautifully treated. 

39. The Drunken Madness, or the Knght slayeth himself for that 
he hath slain his Leman. A. ii. 77. A wild subject strongly painted. 

40. A Knight rescueth his Maiden from being another's Bride, and 
carrieth her to his Hall, but is pursued and slain, whereupon the Widow 
refuses his Rival’s hand, and takes the Veil. A. i. 193, 199, 410. These 
sougs are very long, and will not bear abridgment. 

D. Death for love. 41. The Power of Love, or the Knight who 
dieth at the Sound of his Mistress’ Death-Knell.t A. ii. 18, 437. 
Poetical, pretty, and well told. 

42. The Lover (journieth far to die) (killeth himself) for that his 
Spouse is dead. G.i. 70; A.ii.50. Both are very characteristic of 
olden times in the north. 

43. Love faithful in Death and unto Death, or the persecuted Lovers 
Jind Union in the Grave, after long Imprisonment and Separation. G. i. 
95. Au exceedingly beautiful ballad, but too long for insertion. We 
extract Duke Frijdenbory’st deliverance previous to his cruel death, and 
the roasting of his heart as a dish for his unfortunate beloved. 








XXIV. 
And the king he thus spoke to his foot-pages two,— 
For all that in this world is dear! 
“ Ye'll take now Duke Frojdenborg from out his tower the blue.” — 
Ah me! how heavy now doth life appear. 
XXV. 
So took they then Duke Frojdenborg from out his tower the blue,— 
For all that, &c. 


And his locks they were all grey and his beard it was so too.— 
Ah me! &e. 


XXVI. 
“ Fifteen long years are pass’d and gone, since God's free air I drew !— 
For all that, &c. 


“ And yet it seems as though this time were but some short days few !”— 
Ah me! &c.§ 





* « Our good man came home,” &c. Johnson’s Musical Museum, v. 66; Scottish 
Songs, 1794, i. 231. 


+ Similar incident in ‘ Barbara Allen’s Cruelty.” 
t This tragic story is familiar to the Italian reader. Tancred, Ghismonda and Guis- 
cardo form the personages in the Decam, Giorn 4. 
§ ‘* Och Konungen han talte till sma soenner tva : 
For allt hvad som kart ir i verlden.— 
I tagen hertig Frojdenborg ur tornet det bla. 
Mig tyckes det ar tungt till att lefva,’” &c. 
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44. The Knight, faithful in absence, returns to his Mistress, and (they 
die of a broken Hcart ) (he carries her off) on the Day of her Wedding 
to another. G. i. 116, 120; A. ii. 24, 29,32; G. i. 123; A. ii. 165, 
168, 171, 236, 281, ii. 34. A variety of songs, more or less similar 
to the above (several of which display great beauty), are found in Den- 
mark and Scotland.* 

A Knight escaping with his Leman, she falleth in Travail by the 
way, and dieth with her Infants. Herewith he turieth them and killeth 
him on the spot. G. ii. 189; A. i. 352. To these pieces there is a 
Danish parallel.+ 

46. Nuptials in the Wave, or the Lady drowned on a Visit to her 
Lover, who thereupon slays himself, and is buried in the same Grave. A. ii. 
8, 12. As in so many other Scotch and Scandinavian ballads. 

XXVIII, 
Two trees spring from their burial-place, 
And still each other they embrace! 
And o’er the waters with thy good oars row me. 


47. The Leman visiteth her sick Lover, and though enriched by his last 
Will, dieth to share his Grave. G.i. 112; A. ii. 37,40, 47. Very 
beautiful ballads, which remind us of the closing stanzas in “ Prince 
Robert.” t 

48. The Wife, falsely suspected, dieth when her Lover is put to death. 
A. ii. 62. An admirable ballad, of which there.is a Danish variation.§ 


VILLI. Sones or Fatsr Love. 


The Knight's Farewell to his false Betrothed. A. ii. 211. Verse 
viii. is pretty :— 


* 'To some green blooming tree 1 once did liken thee, 
With clustering roses crown’d; 
But now to fig-tree bare 1 would but liken thee 
Whose leaves fall all around !”” 
2. The unexpected Marriage-Guest, or the deceived Lover visits his 
false Mistress on her Marriage Day, and slays himself in her Halls. G. 
ii. 3, 312. The expiring lover exclaims, at the close of the first copy : 
XIV. 
** So come now, maidens all! 
And see how hard it moves— 
When oaths the false tongue speaks, 
While th’ heart another loves: 
XV. 
‘*« But who can roses bring 
From out the high rock’s breast ?— 
And who can find sweet love 
Where no sweet love doth rest?” 





* Nyerup, No. 124, 139, 153, 156, 157; Jamieson’s Pop. Ball. i. 22; Gilchrist’s 
Collection, i. 160; Scott's Border Minstrelsy. 

+t Nuerup, iii. 561. 

¢ Scott’s Border Minstrelsy. 

§ Nyerup, ii. 255. 
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3. A Lady, false to her absent Lord, is driven from his Home on his 
return, and dics miserably in the House of her grieving Parents. G, ii. 
154, 223; A. i. 374. One verse we must quote :— 

IX. 
And out then came her brother good, 
Gladly he for her prayeth ;— 
“ My sister, ye'll let remain this year 
Tho’ as serving-maid humble she stayeth !"— 
So secretly bore she her sorrow. 

4. The Cow-herd overheard, or the Paramour punished. A. ii. 168. 
An admirable little ballad. 

5. The wronged Husband slayeth his Wife and her Paramour. A. ii. 
448. Full of rough and striking language. Thus the third stanza, on 
his first hearing the charge against his demure partuer :— 





Herr Vange so wrathful became and so wood,* 
That the green grass turn’d white on the earth where he stood ! 


6. A Lady hateth and at last murdereth her Husband, but is detested 
therefore by her Paramour. A.ii, 59. In this song the words and the 
action of the adultress are very finely contrasted. 

7. A Leman shamefully murthereth her Lover. G.i. 67. There are 
two very similar songs in the Border Minstrelsy.t 

8. The Knight, barbarously murdering his . Spouse, is broken on the 
Wheel. G.i. 76. This long ballad contains the following very remark- 
able descriptions of a genuine Scandinavian witch-woman. We omit the 
refrains :— 








v. 
“ Yes! o’er the heath I saw her haste amain, 
With all the little witches in her train. 
Vi. 
“ The grisly bear she rode upon, I trow, 
While as her saddle clung the wolf below. 
Vu. 
“ And then, as whip, she grasp’d the serpent long; 
Myself was there, myself beheld the throng.”} 


9. The Bandit punished, or the Lady kills the false Wooer that would 
have made her his eighth Victim. G. iii. 94,97; A. i. 298, 301. This 
is a charming tradition, somewhat in the Blue Beard style. 

10. The Wife-seller punished, and his Spouse well rescued. A, ii. 


* Thus in Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard — 
Woe worth, woe worth, ye my merry men all, 
Ye never were borne for my good, 
Why did ye not offer to stay my hand 
When ye sce me wax so wood ? 
+ “ Lord William” and “ Earl Richard.”—Percy’s Reliques, 1794, p. 69. 
t “ Jo jag sag henne uppa heden i gar, 
Kunde man sig rittelig betanka !— 
Ibland alla andra Trollpackor sma. 
Herren Bald trader viller dfver stigen,” &c. 
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109. This picture of Carse barbarism is probably not of Swedish 
origin,* 

11. The Deceiver deceived, or the false Lover drowned. A. ii. 166. 
A very good joke, and, although rather a hard one, very well deserved. 

12. Woman's Revenge, or the Leman burneth up the Guests and Halls 
of the Knight who had been false to her. A.i. 305. Well deserves 
translation. 

13. The faithless Lover punished by his Mistress’ suicide, dies by his 
own hand. G. i. 49. This very fine old song is too long for abridg- 
ment. 

14. A Maiden, despite her Sister’s warning, giveth away her honour. 
Afterwards, in Nature’s need, she sendeth after her Lover, but findeth him 
false and far away. G.ii. 148, The pictures in this good song are very 
instructive. : 

15. The Knight betrayeth his May, but ts afterwards punished by wan- 
dering halt and blind till he beggeth Bread at her Door. G. iii. 61; A. 
ii. 227. Excellent! We remember a very similar tale in Mr. Bulwer’s 
Student. 

16. 4 cruel Knight treacherously carries off the Maid that refused 
him, compelling her keep up with his Horse ; whereupon she maketh her 
will and so dieth. G. iii. 64; A. i. 206. The picture of woman's pride 
and of man’s malice in this ballad (which is also known in Danish}) 
is perfect. 

17. A young Prince treacherous!y imitating her Husband gaineth Ad- 
mittance toa Lady. A. i. 332. This is a very singular song. 

18. Too late, or the Lover anticipated. A. ii. 231. It is an ill 
wind which blows nobody any good. Let us profit therefore from this 
unfortunate knight’s experience, and listen to the following stanzas :— 


X. 
“ Counsel I will each youthful swain 
Who will a-wooing go,— 
That his horse he saddles and spurs his foot, 
Nor rides too late or slow. 


XI. 
* Counsel I will each youthful swain 
Who will a-wooing go,— 
That he never gives his good gifts out 
Till the maid’s mind he well know !”— 


IX. Miscettanrous Sones or Love, Women, &c. 


A. Chastity kept or lost. 1. Zhe Triumph of Chastity, or the 
Maiden’s Story. A. ii. 234. Almost a copy of the songs in group No. 
10 below. 


2. Woman's Wit, or the merry Deceit whereby a Virgin escapeth from 





* The coin mentioned is not Swedish. There is a parallel in German called Miil- 
lertiicke,’” in Des Knaben Wunderhorn, i, 218. 
+ Nyerup, iii, 225 and 386. 
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the Suitor who had seized her. A. i. 284. An excellent and right witty 
ballad, which ought by all means to be translated. ‘bere is a Danish 
“7. i 

3. The Virgin that died cruelly rather than live with Shame. G. i. 
11, 14. This is so admirably sweet and simple an old song, and so ex- 
tremely popular among all classes to this day, that we must find room 
for a version. The air to which it is sung is also very charming :— 


(LITEN KARIN.) 
LITTLE KARIN.[ 


I. 
And still serv’d little Karin 
:: I’ th’ young king’s palace ha’, 
Like any star bright shone she 
:: ’Mong all the maidens sma’. 
II. 
Like any star bright shone she 
:: Mong all the maidens sma’,— 
When thus, the damsel tempting, 
:: The young king’s words soft fa’:— 
Il. 
“ And say now, Karin dearest! 
:: Say wilt thou but be mine; 
Grey palfrey and gold-deck’d saddle, 
: : Shall both, yes both, be thine.— 


IV 
“ Grey palfrey and gold-deck'd saddle 
:: Would ne’er suit one so low; 
To th’ queen, thy young spouse, give then— 
:: Let me with honour go!” 
V. 
“ But say now, Karin dearest! 
: : Say wilt thou but be mine; 
My gold-crown reddest gleaming, 
: : E’en that too shall be thine!” 
vi. 
“ Thy gold-crown reddest gleaming, 
:: Would ne’er suit one so low; 
To th’ queen, thy young spouse, give them— 
:: Let me with honour go!” 
Vil. 
“ But listen, Karin dearest ! 
:: Say wilt thou but be mine ; 
To the half of this my kingdom— 
:: Whate’er thou wilt is thine !”— 


* Nyerup, iv. 175; Syv, 632. 

t+ “ Karin” is the old and popular Swedish form of Catherine, in the same manner 
as “* Pehr’” for Peter, &c. and which must not be confounded with the shortened or 
vulgar names ; for instance, the vulgarname of “ Pehr,” or ‘* Peter,”’ is“ Pelle.’ In 
some instances, however, they coincide. This ballad occurs in Spanish, and is cited 
as a Finnish Romanza by Torres Canter and others; and we should have contrasted 
the two forms, had time permitted us to insert a forthcoming article on Spanish Ballads, 











; 
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VIII. 
“ The half of this thy kingdom 
: Would ne’er suit one so low ; 
To th’ queen, thy young “eam give it— 
: Let me with honour go! 
IX. 
“ Then hear now, little Karin! 
:: An mine thou wilt not be,— 
Thrust down in a spike-set barrel 
: Thy fair ei limbs I'll see !”— 


_ And thrust in a opthe-ost barrel 
: E’en should my young limbs be,— 
hen heav’n above, my innocence, 
: : God’s little angels see!” 
XI. 
Then down i’ the spike-set barrel 
: They little Karin bound ; 
And all the young king’s pages 
: They roll her round and round. 
XII. 
And so, from heaven down-flying, 
: : Two milk-white doves descend; 
They took the little Karin— 
:: And three straight backward wend ! 
XIII. 
And so, from hell two ravens * 
: On coal-black wings ascend ; 
Right quick the young king seiz’d they, 
:: And three straight backward wend !} 

4. Virtue’s Resource, or the Maiden that died not to become the King’s 
Concubine, and thereby became his Bride. A. i. 380. A very pretty and 
pleasant contrast to the gloom and cr uelty of its predecessor. ‘There is 
something similar in the plot (on the virgin’s side) to that of the heroine 
in * The gay Goss-hawk.”t 

5. Virtue’s Triumph, or the Suitor repulsed by night returneth to woo 
by day. A. i. 328. This excellent story reminds us all of Burn’s “O 
lassie art thou sleeping yet.” 

6. The Bride rideth out to the Marriage-feast a Maid, but goeth into 
the Marriage- bed a Maid no longer, and home returneth neither “Bride nor 
Maid! A. ii. 144. A very curious old Ballad. 

7. A Lady exposeth her Child, who is rescued and afterwards married to 
her, whereupon she explaineth to him that the King is his Father, hereat 


the Sun a him to acknowledge his own birth, and his Mother's 
rights. G. ii. 182. 





* The Spanish R Romanza on Maria de Padilla, Mistress to Peter the Cruel, contains 
the same incident. 
+ “Och liten Karin tjente 
Pa unga Kungens gard ; : | : 
Hon lyste som en stjerna 
Bland alla Tirnor sma, : | : 


$ Scott’s Minstrelsy, See also Songs of True Love, Fidelity. No, 7. (above). 
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8. A Lady exposeth her Child, who ts rescued end afterwards married to 
her, whereupon she explaineth to him that his Father is far away, his Mother 
close at hand. The Youth declares this to the King, who burneth them 
both to death. A. i. 370. These old legends * cannot be read with- 
out interest. 

9. The playful Flames, or the Maiden falsely accused will not bren. 
A. i. 318. Contains some good lines. 

10. The Brother tries his Sister’s Virtue. G. i. 43, 46; ii. 207. These 
ballads contain some charming stanzas. 

11. The Brother’s Revenge for that his Sister would not sin, or the 
Maid who was falsely accused, and cruelly brent to death. A. i. 310, 313, 
315. ‘The perfidious criminal answereth his doubting father, (we omit 
the refrains) :— 


Ix. 
“ And how, on the ground, shall the grass e’er grow, 
When the father will not his own son trow?” 


Afterward, the unfortunate victim, seeing her funeral pile blazing high 
before her, exclaims :— 


xv. 
“ My cushions they burn red, and my bolsters they burn blue ; 
God help me, little Kerstin, who must soon sleep there aboo!” 


12. The Sister tempted, or the Brother refused in spite of his “Wishes.” 
A. ii. 205. The ideas of the ‘ Wishes,” in this delicate little ballad, re- 
semble the fragment in the “ Border Minstrelsy,” ~ which is, however, 
surpassed in beauty by its Scandinavian rival. 

13. Incest punished, or the Father's Justice. A. i. 308. Short, as it 
ought to be, and melancholy. 

B. Miscellaneous. 14. The Brother of the Bride slayeth her Slan- 
derer. A.i. 278. Such was the summary justice doubtless often in- 
flicted on the slanderer of old. 

15. The Maiden hard to please, or the Flying Suitor, A. ii. 188. 
Whether allegorical or mysterious—hard to say. 

16. The Task fulfilled, or the Virgin at the Fountain. A.ii. 242. Pro- 
bably from a German original. t 

17. The Power of Music, or the (Shepherd) (Waiting) Girl singeth 
and playeth her on the Throne. Ga. iii. 44, 49, 53, 55, 58; A. 384, 388, 
392, 394, 397. Several of these ballads should be translated. They 
are full of innocent images and antique love. Number 6 opens thus :— 


Inga lyle § stands at the heavy quern and grinds away ; 
So well can she ! 

Like a nightingale i’ th’ woodland, she sings so sweet a lay ! 
Her songs so pleasant be! 


* Paralleled in Danish, Syv,166, 450; Nyerup, iv. 3,55. 

+ Beginning “ O gin my love were yon red rose !” 

t See ‘* Gemachte Blumen,” in ‘‘ Des Knaben Wunderhorn,” iii. 68. 

§ ‘‘ The term lyle (little), so often annexed, to express endearment, to the names 
of ladies in the Danish [and Swedish] ballads, is still in use in Camberland, and the 
northern counties of England.”—Jamieson’s Pop. Ballads, ii, 209. 
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The first ballad thus describes the effect of her strains :— 
XX. 
So one she began, so began she twae, 
So well can she! 
Then straight where the stream is running the ships commence to gae ! 
Her songs so pleasant he! 
XXI. 
And so quod she four, and so five quod she then, 
So well can she! 
Till the king he fell a-dancing, the king and all his men! 
Her songs so pleasant be! 


The Lover's Night-Visit, or it dawns too soon! A. ii. 213, 215, 
217. All three wortby of translation. Whether or not an imitation of 
the German “ Tagelieder,” they are full of original beauties. The first 
contains the following splendid stanzas :-— 


VI. 
The watchman beginneth his song to chaunt so clear, 
“ Wake up now, Sir Knight, for the dawn right soon is here ; 
For the day I see so plainly from heav’n above slow glide, 
And the little birds* are singing in the plains around so wide!” 
VII. 
The maiden she out from her casement watch’d the morn ; 
“ No day it is as yet, though the watchman blow his horn, 
Tis but ‘a blush which commonlie shines faint ere day doth spring 
He lies—that watchman wight—and no good it shall him bring!” 
Vill. 
“Ah! had I but the keys now to this out-shining day, 
I far into the stormy sea would throw them quick away ! 
Night, only night, we still should have; it ne’er again should dawn!” 
Alas! they now must straightway part, who fain would be at one ! 


19. The Maiden’s Triumph, or Love's artless Resource in the broidered 
Shirt. A.ii.202. A very delicious subject, of which there is a Danish 


copy.{ 
20. The prudish Mother and the dicing Daughter, or the King win- 
= a Bride and weareth her. A. ii. 252. Fresh and characteristic ! 


. The Substitute, or the Nephew becomes the Uncle, and each obtaineth 

his ‘ieee A.i. 400. “A very good song and very well ‘ writ.’” 
22. The Love- Ambassador, an Ambassador for Love, or the King’s 
Bride a merciful Maiden. A. ii. 117. We have one such subject in our 
ballad collections and only one! Its rarity therefore enhances its effect. 


23. The Dialogue well ended, or the Lovers’ Quarrel. A. ii. 240. We 





* Tt was the lark, the bend of the morn, 
No nightingale.—-Romeo and Juliet. 
Even our own matchless dramatist is equalled on his own ground by the Northern 
Bard. ‘The passionate exclamations of Juliet, in all their exquisite beauty, do not sur- 
pass the Swedish maiden’s simple strain, ‘There is a most remarkable affinity in the 
sentiments expressed. 
+ “ Then viichtar begynte een vijsa och qvada: 
I veker op, min herre, thet dagats vppa stundh ; 
Ty iagh seer dagen af himmelen nederskrijda, 
The foglar the siunga i villande marken vijda,” &c. &c. 
t Nyerup, ii. 66; Syv, Pt. iv. No. 40, 
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give the first verse, in order to communicate the very singular * re- 
frains :— 
A youth, he thus to his dearest said,— 
My heart’s delight, 
“ Come now, and with me the sweet grove tread!” 
Roses and thymes and lilies and parsleys, 
And coloured mint and heart’s delight ! 

24. The Duing Bride, or the Young Wife's Counsel. A. ii. 244. We 
extract the last four verses, for the half-playful, half-melancholy, truths 
they contain :— 

Vi. 
“ And when ye’ve laid me on my bier, 
Then take that maid who stands me near! 
When summer-time it cometh, 
VII. 
“And when ye’ve laid me in my grave, 
The maid that’s next me shall ye have! 
When summer-time it cometh. 


VIII. 
“ Then home ye'll go and still your greet, 
She’s soon forgot we ne’er more meet! 
When summer-time it cometh. 
IX. 
“ Then home ye'll go and shut your door, 
They’re soon forgot you ne’er see more !”” 
When summer-time it cometh.+ 

25. The Girl’s Marketing, or the curious Maiden (becomes) (escapes 
becoming) the Shipper’s Bride. G.i. 92; A. i. 288. Both these songs 
ought to be translated. 

26. The Daughters restored, or the two pretty Weavers. G. iii. 40. 
A. ii. 195. Full of old manners, and highly affecting. There is a Danish 
variation. t 

27. The rich Affianced gives her Spouse and Gold to her poor forsaken 
Sister. G.i. 24; A.i. 291. These are exceedingly valuable parallels 
to well-known English and Scotch Ballads § on the same subject. 

28. The Song of the Dove, or the Maiden chosen for Heaven goeth home 
to die. G.iii.27, 175. Very old and very affecting. The latter, con- 
taining the excuses of those who will not die, is exceedingly fine. 

29. The Art of Wooing, or the Mother’s Advice. A. ii. 221. Full 
of rules showing a knowledge of the human heart, and of the chevalier- 
period when they were written. The last lines of this beautiful 
ballad are :— 

“ And though thy comrade thou well trust, 
Yet trust thyself the best.” 

30. The Wedding and the Funeral, or the young Bride’s Prayer. G. iii. 

30. Curious and melancholy. 





* See note to ‘* Clerk Saunders,” in the Border Minstrelsy. 
+ Nar I hafven lagd migh pa baren nidh, 
I tagen then jungfrun som stonder niist migh : 
Sa viill emoth sommarsens tijdhe,” &c. 
t Nyerup, ii. 146. Syv, Pt. ii. No. 33. 
§ ‘‘ Lady Jane,” Jamieson’s Pop. Ballads, ii. 73; ‘‘ Fair Annie,” ibid, ii, 103. 
** Lord Thomas and Fair Annie,”’ Scott's Border Minstrelsy, 
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31. The playful Punishment, or the despised Suitor’s witty Revenge. 
A. i. 325. This excellent ballad is unfortunately imperfect. 

32. The proud Maiden on Crutches, or the Lover's Insult punished. 
A. ii. 148, 150. Singular and good. 

33. The pretended Death, or the Knight trieth his * Betrothed. A. ii. 
186. Ought to be translated. We have somewhere or other read a real 
or pretended Chinese tale, with a plot almost exactly similar. 

34. The Nun’s Wish, or the Cloister too close. A. ii. 223. Very pretty, 
and perhaps connected with German originals. The following is the 
fourth verse :— 

They led her to the cloister in, 
Three dishes meet her there; 

The one was Hunger, the other Thirst, 
The third was Watching sair ! 


35. Love and the Nun, or the Cloister robbed. G. i. 179. This ballad 
which reminds us of “ The Gay Goss-Hawk ” in the Border Minstrelsy,} 
is so pretty that we must give it a place entire :— 

(HERR CARL, ELLER KLOSTERROFVET. ) 
SIR CARL, OR THE CLOISTER ROBBED. 
I. 
Sir Carl he in to his foster-mother went, 
And much her rede he prayed :— 
“ Say how from that cloister I may win 
My own, my dearest maid ?”— 
But Sir Carl alone he sleepeth. 
Il. 
“‘ Lay thee down as sick, lay thee down as dead, 
On thy bier all straight be laid ; 
So then thou canst from that cloister win 
Thy own, thy dearest maid !”— 
But Sir Carl alone he sleepeth. 
III. 
“ And in the little pages came, 
All clad in garments blue; 
An please ye, fair virgin, i’ th’ chapel ¢ to go, 
Sir Carl on’s bier to view?” — 
But Sir Carl alone he sleepeth. 
IV. 
“ And in the little pages came, 
All clad in garments red; 
An please ye, fair virgin i’ th’ chapel to wend, 
And see how Sir Carl lies dead?” — 
But Sir Carl alone he sleepeth. 


v. 
‘And in the little pages came, 
All clad in garments white: 
An please ye, fair virgin, i’ th’ chapel to tread, 
Where Sir Carl lies in state so bright?” — 
But Sir Carl alone he sleepeth. 





* The story in “ Zadig” is somewhat similar. 

+ See also above, No. 82; ‘* Miscellaneous Songs of Love and Women,” No. 4; 
and ‘* Songs of True Love, Fidelity,” No. 7. ’ 

t The Swedish “Vakstuga,” we have, in this instance, thought best translated as 
above. 
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vi. 
“ And the May she in to her foster-mother went, 
And much ’gan her rede to speer : 
Ah! may I but in to the chapel go, 
Sir Carl there to see on his bier ?” — 
But Sir Carl alone he sleepeth. 


VII. 
‘Nay! sure I’ll give thee now no rede, 
Nor yet deny I thee: 
But if to the chapel to-night thou goest, 
Sir Carl deceiveth thee!” — 
But Sir Carl alone he sleepeth. 


VIII. 
And the virgin trod within the door 
Sun-like* she shone so mild; 
But Sir Carl’s false heart within his breast 
It lay on the bier and smiled !— 
But Sir Carl alone he sleepeth. 


IX. 
And the virgin up to his head she stepped, 
But his fa'~ locks she ne’er sees move :— 
* Ah, me! © .ife here on earth thou liv’dst, 
Thou dearly did’st me love !”— 
But Sir Carl aione he sleepeth. 


x. 
And the virgin down to his feet she went, 
And lifts the linen white :— 
‘‘ Ah, me! while here on earth thou liv’dst, 
Thou wert my heart’s delight !”"— 
But Sir Carl alone he sleepeth. 


XI. 
And the virgin then to the door she went, 
And “ good night” bad her sisters last ; 
But Sir Carl, who upon his bier was laid, 
He sprang up and held her fast !— 
But Sir Carl alone he sleepeth. 


XI. 
“ Now carry out my bier again, 
Come pour the mead and wine ; 
For to-morrow shall my wedding stand 
With this sweetheart dear of mine?” — 
But Sir Carl alone he sleepeth. 


XIII. 
And the cloister-nuns, the cloister-nuns, 
They read within their book : 
“ Some angel sure it was from heav’n, 
Who hence our sister took !”— 
But Sir Carl alone he sleepeth. 


* The reader will remember that the sun is feminine in all the old Teutonic lan- 


guages; in factitisa frequent metaphor for the female beauty in the Scandinavian 
poets, 
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XIV. 
And the cloister-nuiis, the cloister-nuns, 
They sang each sepatatelie ;— 
“ O Christ! that such an angel came 
And took both me and thee !”— 
But Sir Carl alone he sleepeth.* 


X. Misceitangeous Romantic Bauuaps. 


A. Amazonian. 1. 4 Virgin Shield-Maid rescueth by strength of 
steel her ( Brother) (Lover) from his dungeon. G. ii. 168, 171, iii. 100; 
A. i. 188, ii. 120. Very singular echoes from the age of Hervara end 
of Alfhild! The fourth copy strengthens the force of the latly’s arm with 
an - of 8000 war-virgins ! 

. A Knight defends his Sister till he can do it no longer, when she 
gr asps his Sword and defends herself, slaying all opposed to her ; where- 
upon the King, in admiration of her prowess, maketh her his Spouse. 
A. i. 191. Short and spirited. 

3. The Feud, or the Sister (too late) (in time) to save her Brother. 
A. ii. 72, 128. Curious pictures of past times ! 

B. Miscellaneous. 4. 4 King’s Son questioneth a Shepherd, and is wisely 
answered. G. ii. 138. ‘This, which is perhaps a fragment of a longer 
Danish ballad, contains the following pretty verses, w hich remind us of 
the wonderful riddles continually occurring in the old Icelandic sagas, 
and in the literature of the middle ages in general. 


‘ 


= 


v. 

Say! what than any wheel is yet more round; 
And where the fairest creatures may be found ; 
And where hath the sun her shining seat, 
And whither ever point the dead man’s feet? 


é 


VI. 

Who is’t that builds the broadest bridge that yet hath stood ; 
And say! where rush the fishes fastest in the flood ; 

And whither leads that road which still the broadest is; 

And what is hight that couch where man hath but miseries? 


VII. 

Say! what than any coal is blacker far; 

And what is quicker, faster, than lark-wings are ; 

And what than even swans is yet more white, 

And what cries with a louder voice than the crane doth in his flight?” 


vitr. 

Oh, yes! than any wheel the sun’s more round; 
And in heaven the fairest creatures, I wot, are found ; 
In the golden west hath the sun her shining seat ; 
And eastward ever point the dead man’s feet! 


a 


* « Herr Carl han gick for sin fostermor in, 
Han fragade henne om rad : 
Hur’ skall jag skéna jungfrun 
Med mig ur klostret fa? 
Men Herr Carl sofver allena,” &c. 


E2 
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IX. 
“ ’Tis the ice that builds the broadest bridge that yet hath stood; 
And under it thé fishes run fastest in the flood; 
And eke to hell that road doth lead which still the broadest is; 
And hell fire is that couch, where man hath but miseries! 
x. 
‘ *Tis sin than any coal is blacker far ; 
And the soul is quicker, faster, than lark wings are; 
And angels, e’en than swans, are yet more white; 
And the thunder cries with a louder voice than the crane doth in his flight !"* 


5. A young Knight dies in defence of his King’s Banner. A. i. 135. 
A very beautiful ballad, full of chivalry and faith. 

6. The young Duke put to death without cause. G. ii. 62. Perhaps 
of German origin. Good, and with the echo-chorus. 

7. A wicked - ae perisheth at Sea, according as his Mother had 
warned him. G. ii. 31,35; A. ii. 5. Deserves translation. The shrift 
of the Jonas-Chief is very characteristic of that period of blood and 
crime. 

8. A Viking’s Adventures. A.i. 110. A splendid and genuine pic- 
ture of the life of the roving ocean-kings. The bard traces the chief- 
tain’s course along the shores of Sweden and Norway, and up and down 
the Mediterranean, back again to Sweden, laden with seven camels and 
an enormous plunder in gold and.valuables. 

9. A young Warrior slayeth the Murderer of his Father. A. i. 132. 
A fine feud-ballad. 

10. The good Horn-Blast, or the Brother killeth Bandits who have just 
murdered jis Brother. A. ii. 81. A short sketch of a once common 
event, when roads were wild, and forests still wilder. 

1. A Knight rescueth his Sister from a Band who are carrying her 
away. A. i. 186. 


XII, 

And thank now God, as is meet and fit,— 
So fair a maid! 

That thy brother took thee, a maid as yet! 
Guard thee well, Sir Oler. 


12. The Fratricide’s Lament and Dialogue with his Mother, before he 
wanders away from his Home for ever. G. iii. 3; A. ii. 83, 86. Very 
remarkable variations of celebrated British ballads.+ 

13. The Poisoner oa or the Step-Mother destroyeth herself instead 
of her Step-Sons. A. ii. 92. Should be translated as a short illustra- 
tion of Sir W. Scott's cities Minstrelsy, Art. “ Lord Randal.” 


* «Hyad ar det som ar rundare an ett bjul? 
Och hvar finner du de fagraste djur? 
Och hvar hafver Solen sitt sate? 
Hvartutat ligger didmannens fotter?” &c. &e. 

t Edward, Edward,” Percy’s Reliques, i. 57. ‘ The twa Brothers,” Jamieson, 
i. 60. There is also a curious copy, called Werinen Pojka (The bloody Son) in Fin- 
nish, translated into German by Schréter, in his “ Finnische Runen,” p, 124, and into 
Swedish by Arwidsson, Folkvisor, ii. 88, 


. 
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14. The Lament and Testament of the dying May, poisoned by her 
Nurse and Step-Mother. G. iii. 13; A. ii. 90. Very affecting, and 
married to an inexpressibly melancholy melody. We have two songs 
nearly allied in subject.* 

15. The Queen’s Imprecation fulfilled, and the innocent Gaoler’s cruel 
Death. A. ii. 113. Singular and tragical enough ! 


XI. Cartcature-Sones, orn Paropies or tHE Coampion Bautap. 


Although every country has not had its Cervantes, most have pro- 
duced some author who has endeavoured to annihilate the general taste 
still existing, for what had already lost its spirit and applicability for the 
changed circumstances of a new era.t Of this character are the follow- 
ing pieces, valuable for their humour, not less than for their rarity. 

1. A ryghte merrie Description of a Giant’s Fyghtes. A. i. 114. This 
is indeed an excellent ballad, full of wit and of a joyous spirit. But it 
is unfortunately too long (twenty-five stanzas of six lines) to translate 
here. We give one stanza as a specimen :—the hero is battling with a 
giant “ forty ells broad and well a hundred long.” 

XI. 
The next round that these champions had, 
How each did fume and frown! 
The great blue mountain under them 
To clay they trampled down :— 
“Tis fierce, this sport,” the giant mutter’d ;— 
"Tis scarce begun as yet,” said Ramunder the youngster. 

2, The Champion killeth his Thousands, and winneth his Maid. G. i. 
16; A. ii. 190. An admirable travestie of the old Champion-Saga. 
The melody is full of energy. ‘The ballad is too long for abridgment 
(containing fifty verses). The following is the first stanza : 

In Northland’s high hills sat two champions so dear ; 
With a “ Merrie good night” each saluted his fere.— 
But who so well our Runes shall wield 
With that honour? 


3. The humorous Courtship of two Rivals ends with a Duel, in which 
the Husband is slain, and the Victor and the Bride are gladly married. G. 
ii. 141; A. i. 274. A strange subject strangely treated. We doubt 
whether the gravest reader would not laugh as willingly as any reader 
of Don Quixote. 

4. The Monster and the Fighting-Monk. A. i. 417. This ballad, of 
which there is a Danish copy,{ is full of the broadest caricature. 


XII. Tue Historica, Lecenpary Bauuap. 


A. Sacred. 1. Susanna in Babylon. A. ii. 542. Not remarkable. 
2. The fair and martyred Dorothea, or the Conversion of Theophilus. 
G. ii. 239. A very good monk-legend in rhyme. 





* “ The Cruel Brother, or the Bride’s Testament”—Jamieson, i. 66; ‘ Lord 
Randal”—Scott’s Miustrelsy. 

t The Monk contains one of the best in our language by Lewis on himself. 

t Nyerup, i. 167; Syv, 663. 
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3. The Heathen Princess in her Garden, or the Conversion to Christianily. 
G. ii. 73. Very long and very pretty, but, at least in its present form, 
scarcely to be judged ancient, though certainly old. 

4. The Ballad of Saint George and the Dragon. G, ii. 254. This 
fashionable saint (highly honoured in the north) bas thus seen his fame 
extend even to ultima Thule itself ! 

5. Saint Steffan’s (Stephens's) Song. G. iii. 208,210. A curious na- 
tional song of a Swedish saint and horse-patron—we hope Doncaster and 
the turf will take the hint! It is popular everywhere, but especially in 
the province of Helsingland, the scene of his labours. 

6. The Journey Eastward, or the spiritual Bridegroom’s Song. G. ii. 
235. A confused John Bunyan rhapsody. 

7. The Vision, or Heaven and Hell described. G. ii. 233. Simple, 
and not bad. 

8. The Magdalen, or Sin forsaken and Penitence proved, G. ii. 229 ; 
A. i. 377. Curious and good ; worthy of translation. 


B. Profane. 9. Puris and Helena. A. ii. 329, 335. Very old and 
very good. It is singular that such a subject should have found a min- 
strel-versifier so far north, for it is not a translation, but an original 
composition, 

10. Saint Staffan’s (Stephens’s) Prophecy, or the Stone in the Green 
Vale. G. iii. 218. This ancient spae-song reminds us immediately of 
our Merlin and Thomas the Rymer, &c. 

11. King Sverker, or the Battle of Lena. (1208.) A. ii. 346, 348, 
350. Very vigorous and border-legend-like. It exists more complete 
in Danish.* ‘The following is the last verse, (omitting the refrains) : 

Each ladie stands in her lofty bower, 
And waits her lord within his hall ;— 
Their horses gallop bleeding home, 
But empty are their saddles all ! 


12. The Sons of King Valdemar. A. ii.363. A very brilliant rescue- 
song. Well deserves translation. 

13. Queen Damma's (Dagmar's of Denmark) Death. (1213.) A. ii. 
353. Very fine, but exisis more complete in Danish.¢ The fame of 
the good Queen Margaret (whose beauty and goodness gained her the 
name of Dagmar—Morning Star, Maid of Day) extended even to the 
Feroe islands. 

14. Queen Bengjerd (of Denmark). (1213.) A. ii. 359. A highly 
valuable and humorous ballad over the extortions and death of this 
queen, so hated in her country for malice and oppression, that ‘a cursed 
wife” obtained after her, says the Chronicle, the name of Bengjerd, (Be- 
rengard).§ 

15. King Birger and his Brothers, or Brunke’s Treachery. (1318.) G. 
i. 189. A long, retouched ballad of the horrible murders which lost 
Birger his crown and life, and drove his dynasty from the throne ! 


* Nyerup, ii. 107 ; Syv, Pt. ii. No. 20, 

t Nyerup, ii. 87; Syv, Pt. ii. No. 20. 

¢ See ‘ Feroiske Swader af Lyngbye,” p. 556. 
§ Hvitfeld’s Dansk Chrénica, i. 94, (ed. 1600). 
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16. King Albrekt. (1410.) A. ii. 367. A good rhymiog-chronicle 
ballad.—See the Danish copy.* 

17. A Ballad of the Campaign in the Island of Gottland. (1449.) G. 
ii. 279. Not without value for the details of Swedish history. 

18. The Murder of Thord Bonde. (1456.) G. ii. 288. A curious 
ballad, which supplies us with the date of the assassination of this great 
Swedish patriot. 

19. The Battle at Brunkeberg. (1471.) G. ii. 263. A valuable illus- 
tration of Sten Sture’s victory. 

20. The Battle at Stdngebro.(1518.) G. i. 245; A. ii. 373. A 
popular subject. 

21. The Battle of Brénkyrka. (1518.) G. ii. 302. In this battle 
the Great Banner of Sweden was carried by Gustaf Ericson Vasa—(the 
illustrious Gustaf I.) 

22. King Gustaf I. andthe Dalecarlians. G. ii. 266,271. A famous 
old Dalecarlian chaunt. 

23. Duke Magnus ( Son of Gustaf I.) and the Mermaid. G. iii. 178. 
A beautiful ballad, in which the mermaid punishes with insanity the 
young prince’s refusal to betroth her. The Duke was actually mad, and 
passed the latter years of his life in retirement in Ostergothland. One 
day he threw himself, says tradition, from his castle-window into the 
water, but was taken up unhurt. It was, he explained, because two 
pretty arms had caught him lightly as he fell, for the beautiful mermaid 
had beckoned to him from below to come to her! 

24. King Christian IV. in Sweden. (1612,&c.) A. ii. 376. An old 
ballad-journal, written during the war. 

25. The Battle of Helsingborg. (1710.) A. ii. 387. A spirited pas- 
quille. 

: 26. The March of King Charles XII. A. ii. 391. Full of fresh and 

national energy. ‘Tradition reports that ‘the great mad warrior king” 

used, before his engagements, to let his troops chaunt together the old 
salm 

' Our castle strong the Lord he is! 

and afterwards sing the above march, which is said to have been com- 

posed by the great Magnus Stenbock. 

27. The King and Sir Peter, or Charles XII. at Narva. G. i. 201. 

28. The Battle of Narva. A. ii. 382. Not bad imitations of the old 
Champion-ballad. 

29. Malcolm Sinclair. (1739.) G. i. 220. This long and excellent 
ballad belongs in fact to the class of Dialogues of the Dead, the per- 
sonages introduced being the twelve Swedish Charleses, and our hero, 
who was murdered on his return from Breslau, in 1739. 

30. The Song of the Barn-fowl-woman, (from 1650 to 1750); Ditto, 
Continuation, (from 1750 to 1780). G. ii. 290, 297. An historical al- 
legorical list of the Regents of Sweden during this period. 


The promised third volume of Herr Arwidsson, containing the 


* Nyerup, ii, 293 Syv, Pt. ii. No. 44. 
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Sport and Dance Rhymes, Shepherd and Nursery Songs, &c. has 
not yet appeared. We look for its publication with great impa- 
tience. ‘The subject is rich and highly interesting. Of one thing, 
however, we are sure, that it cannot fall into better hands. 
Having thus travelled over this long panorama of Northern 
Ballad Literature, an exposition which has certainly been too 
long for many, and perhaps too short for some few, we have only 
to conclude by recommending the perusal of the originals by all 
whose knowledge of their language may enable them to enjoy that 
pleasure. If not, the many German translations, in whole or in 
part, will afford an excellent succedaneum. 


** And now once more farewell to minstrels bold, 
Whose manly lays the manliest actions told. 
And from the wizard’s sleight and darksome cell, 
From the brave knight and beauteous damosel, 
From the high tilt and tourney of the past, 
Which, like Morn’s visions, were too bright to last, 
We wend us homeward to our lowly cot, 
And in life’s miseries all is fast forgot. 
The enchanted path fades quick upon our view, 
The love of olden time, tender and true, 
The helmed warriors viewed by beauty’s glance, 
Of fiercer temper than Astolpho’s lance, 
Striving to win her soul, subduing sense, 
Which beat the champions through their firmest fence— 
For lady’s looks pierce warriors’ firmest mail, 
And stoutest hearts before the softest quail. 
’Tis vanish’d all—how darksome grows the hour, 
In which the gnomes of earth resume their power ; 
Who keep us, like the griffins, bent on gold, 
Withdrawing us from all that’s high and bold ; 
And making us mere creatures of the mine, 
Condemn us o’er accursed gold to pine ; 
Cramping the fancy’s wandering pure and high, 
And dooming all the beautiful to die.” 
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Art. IL1.—Slowanske Starozitnosti. Sepsal Pawel Josef Sa- 
farik. Oddil Degepisny. W Praze. (Sclavonian Antiquities. 
Compiled by Paul Joseph Safarik. Historical Part. Prague.) 
1837. Vol. l. Post 8vo. 


Ir has been remarked of rivers in general, that in the earlier part 
of their course they often rush with noisy violence, threatening to 
swell into a torrent that shall deluge the adjacent country ; “but 
as their channel becomes more wide and deep, they roll their 
waters so calmly, that towards the end of their career each wave 
may be separately numbered. We think that in this fact a mirror 
is held up to man, and this simile may illustrate the observation 
of the philosopher, that only that man is capable of comprehend- 
ing or of writing history, whose own life has been a history in 
itself. ‘The same is equally applicable to individual nations, and 
we have been especially struck with the truth of the foregoing 
remark whilst considering the history of the most numerous of 
the nations of Europe. It does indeed border on the marvellous, 
that of the seventy millions of the Sclavonian race settled in the 
heart of Europe from the remotest antiquity so little should yet 
be known. Nay, even their existence has been questioned ‘by 
seme, and positively denied by others; and this during the very 
period when they mixed with every other European nation. ‘This 
ignorance concerning their history in the earlier ages originated 
in part from their country never having been conquered “by the 
Roman world enslavers, and in part from the fault common to 
historians, who preferred to dwell on themes of war, and left uu- 
noticed the peaceful virtues of the Sclavonian family—for such 
they will ever remain in the eye of heaven and earth—who devoted 
themselves to agriculture, the arts, and the other pursuits con- 
nected with real civilization, During the middle ages, although 
they played a prominent part in the affairs of Europe, little, 
beside their name, seems to have been known of them beyond 
their own limits ; in more modern times, the case was still the 
same, and it is only lately, when, owing to the misfortunes of 
Poland, and the ambition of Russia, some anxiety and jealous 
suspicions have been awakened in other states, that a desire for 
anything like accurate historical information respecting the Scla- 
vonian race has been manifested in Western Europe. The ab- 
sence of correct notions on this subject in modern times is mainly 
attributable to those German authors who, as M. Safarik observes, 
know how to write volumes of details respecting some obscure 
Indian tribe, whilst in their ignorance of the language and history 
of their Sclavonian neighbours they have circulated concerning 
them a prodigious mass of misdirected information. Since the 
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general peace, however, they have done much to compensate for 
their former fault, and the learned researches of their Niebubr 
and J. Grimm,—together with those of Naruszewicz, Ossolinski, 
and Lelewel amongst the Poles,—-of Karamzin, a Russian,—-and 
of Dobrowsky, Palacky, and, above all, of M. 'Safarik, Bohemi- 
ans,—have left no portion of the ancient history of the Sclavonians 
unexplored, The great importance of this subject, still further en- 
hanced by the influence which the destiny of this people now exerts 
on the affairs of the world, has not been overlooked by the French 
government, which, in the spring of last year, appointed the ce- 
lebrated Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz, Professor of Sclavonian 
Literature and History at the College de France: a man eminently 
qualified for the task, and who, during the short -period of his 
professorship of Latin literature at the university of Lausanne, so 
won upon the esteem of his hearers and of the government that 
he received many honourable distinctions above the rest of his 
colleagues. A periodical also lately set up in Paris, entitled La 
Reone Slave, and exclusively devoted to this subject, still further 
attests the growing interest in this branch of literary research. The 
Germans, emulating their French neighbours, are making collec- 
tions of the Sclavonian legends, songs, and relics of antiquity, 
scattered amongst them, which for centuries have been trodden 
down and buried in obscurity. Neither have we remained idle 
spectators of the awakening activity in this department of letters, 
having on two former occasions drawn the attention of our readers 
to the subject of Polish literature, and we now gladly embrace 
the opportunity of encouraging our fellow labourers by testifying 
our sympathy with them, although, separated from them by an 
abyss of waves, we have it not in our power to take a more active 
part in their exertions. As contributors to a Journal consecrated 
to foreign matter, it is part of our duty to watch the proceedings 
of our continental neighbours, and should we perceive the signs 
of some gathering storm that menaces to break over the Briton, 
to give him timely warning of the danger. 

With this feeling we now turn to M. Safarik, who has proved 
our agreeable companion and guide through the long course of 
fifteen remote centuries, furnishing, from his perfect knowledge 
of all ancient and modern languages, full answers to all our ques- 
tions. Gifted by an owl-like vision, which enables him to pene- 
trate through the obscurity that would baffle any other, with an 
enduring patience that carries him without weariness through the 
minutest details, and with a rich imagination ever kept in check 
by sound judgment, M. Safarik, as the alchymist of old, converts 
into precious metal whatever matter is brought into the crucible of 
his powerful mind, ‘The work in question, and to which he has 
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devoted his existence, though bearing only the modest title of 
“ Sclavonian Antiquities,” deserves to be classed amongst the 
best historical compositions of modern times. It is intended to 
be complete in two large volumes, of which, as far as we are 
aware, the first only has yet been published, and contains the po- 
litical history of the Sclavonian race, In the second he proposes 
to treat of its religion, literature, arts, government, legislation, 
customs, &c. M. Safarik has divided his subject into two pe- 
riods; the first beginning with the historic era, or Herodotus 
(456, B.C.), and extending to the fall of the empire of the Huns 
and of that of the Romans in the west (469-476, A.D.) The 
second period embraces the next six centuries, and reaches to the 
middle of the tenth century, at which time Christianity was intro- 
duced amongst the greater portion of the Sclavonians. 

The preliminary inquiry, whether the Sclavonians are to be 
considered members of the Indo-European family of nations, and 
which has never until now been satisfactorily resolved, M. Safarik 
answers in the affirmative, and brings proofs in support of his 
assertion calculated to remove all further doubt. His opinion is 
based on the close alliance of the Sclavonic idiom with the Greek, 
Latin, Celtic, Thracian, German, and Medo-Persian, all of which 
are again more or less like the Sanscrit. The resemblance 
between the Sclavonic and the Greek is so strong that the learned 
professor Dankowski, of the university of Presburg, pronounced 
the latter to be a Sclavonic dialect, which seems still further to 
corroborate the statement of our author. ‘The physical and moral 
constitution also of the Sclavonians, so analogous to that of the 
other primitive European races, furnishes another weighty evi- 
dence on this subject. 

The second, but not less important question, whether the 
Sclavonians are one of the primitive races of Europe, in other 
words, whether they were settled there before the commencement 
of the historic era, is again decided affirmatively by equally un- 
answerable arguments. According to M. Safarik they were 
known to the Greeks under the foreign appellation of Enetoi; to 
the Romans under that of Veneta, Veneti, Vineti, Venadi, and to 
the Germans, under that of Winden or Wenden. The nations of 
the northern family also knew them as the. Wene or Wanna, and 
in the Edda frequent mention is made of them as the Vanar, and 
of their land as Vanaheim (the abode of the Vanar). ‘The an- 
cient Greek tradition of the northern amber country possessed by 
the Veneti, of the river Eridanus,* may be traced as far back as 


* Her. Schweigh, iii. 115. 
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the sixth century before the Christian era; and Herodotus must 
have been acquainted with its exact situation, but purposely con- 
cealed it, as it was said, because he was himself concerned in the 
amber trade. There is not any doubt that the Eridanus* was no 
other than the Dwina; and the amber, transported first by that 
river, then by the Vistula, and, thirdly, from the mouth of the 
Oder, was finally carried overland to Marseilles, where it was 
sold to the southern nations. When the Goths made themselves 
masters of the shores of the Baltic towards the middle of the 
fourth century, A.C., the name of the northern Veneti was trans- 
ferred to those dwelling by the Adriatic, and that of the Eridanus 
to Padus and Rhodanus, and this was the origin of that cele- 
brated controversy respecting the amber country and the Eridanus, 
which engaged so much attention both in ancient and modern 
times. 

The Veneti of the Adriatic, as well as the ancient inhabitants 
of Pannonia and Illyria} before the irruption of the Celtic nations 
in the fourth century of the Christian era, were, according to M. 
Safarik, equally of Sclavonian origin, The principal seat, how- 
ever, of the Veneti, and which they have never abandoned, lay 
between the Carpathian mountains and the Baltic, the Vistula 
and the Upper Volga, the Don and the Black Sea. Many opi- 
nions are held respecting the meaning of the names Veneti and 
Winden, which are still applied by the Germans to the Sclavo- 
nians, though they seem never to have been their domestic appel- 
lations, but no positive conclusion on the subject has yet been 
drawn. The root is Vind, or Vend, the first of which is consi- 
dered the more correct, as the letter 7 is more ancient than e, and 
because we also find Vindhia in the Sauscrit. It is usually re- 
ferred to the Sanscrit und, to flow, to be fluid, and we have the 
Latin unda; Sclavonian onda; French onde; Old German un- 
dea, unda, undia (fluctus); Old Saxon uthia; Anglo-Saxon ydh, 


* Larcher is evidently wrong as well as Rennell in imagining that the insignificant 
tributary to the Vistula, the Rhodanus, was the river in question. The Dwina fully 
answers the description, mgog Bogny avesov, which the Vistula does not. The general 
run of Dictionaries are absolutely useless on the northern Eridanus, evidently imagin- 
ing that the Padus alone answers to it. Charles Stephens states that the Rhodanus 
(Rhone) was also called by the Greeks Eridanus, Donegan gives, with characteristic 
accuracy, Eridanus. ‘The Po and Rhone. Herodot. 2, 115, instead of 3, 115. A 
river supposed to have its source in the Riphaan Mountains. Butler, proh pudor ! only 
gives the Po. Is the term applied to any turbulent stream? Hesiod. Theog. 358. 
Heiavov Babvdiny, Baehr, whose Herodotus is full of deep research, makes an admis- 
sion, that does more honour to bis candour than learning, “ Qui verum ejus situm 
indagare velit cum vix quidquam profecturum esse putem.” 

T Tdupiwy Everot, Her. Schweigh. i. 96. 
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&ec.: and also to the Sanscrit uda, udaka, water; Greek udor, | 
udas; Latin udor, udus; Gothic wato; Old Saxon watar; Skan- 
dinavian wazar; Sclavonian woda; Lithuanian wandu; Danish 
vand; Celtic wand, wend (pluvies), vin (aqua), von, vonan, to 
flow, &c. Consonant to this etymology, Vineti would mean the 
dwellers near seas and rivers, but this seems untenable, since we 
find it applied to mountains,—as, for instance, Vindhia in India 
and Vindius in Spain. It may perhaps be more correctly derived 
. from Hindi or Indi, as w may in such case be merely an aspira- 


Th Tone ca 


tion which sometimes occurs, and also because the Sanscrit h 
is often changed in other languages into w. ‘Take, for instance, 
f the Sanscrit vidaha, Latin vidua, Sclavonian wdowa or vdova. 

This question, however, must still be left open. 

M. Safarik has also solved, much to our satisfaction, another 
difficult problem, regarding the domestic appellation by which 
the Sclavonians designated themselves, and it appears that this 
was no other than that of Sirbi, which rame is mentioned by 
Pliny, and also by Ptolemy, with the slight variation of Serbi and 
Sirboi. In Procopius and others we find Spori substituted for 
Sorbi. Sirb, Serb, or Sorb, means in Sclavonic satus, natus, 
gens, natio, and numerous words are derived from it which still 
bear the primitive signification. Its root is found in the Sanscrit 
su, to generate, to produce; Latin sevi, satum, derived from 
serere, se-sere (self-reduplication). This mode of deriving the 
national name from such a source is common to almost all pri- 
mitive races, before they become estranged from the simplicity of “| 
nature by the refinements of civilization. ‘Thus the Germans, 
known to foreigners by various names, call themselves diutisk, 
teusch, deutsche, from the Gothic thiuda (natio, gens); Finnish 
tauta. The ancient Skandinavians used to call their country 
Manaheim, that is, abode of men. 

We proceed under M. Safarik’s guidance to notice, as far as 
our limits will allow, the nations which settled for a time in the 
midst of the Sclavonians, or dwelt in their vicinity, Of these, 
part belonged to the Indo-European family, and part to the 
northern, ‘The latter, a numerous primitive race, settled before 
the historic era in the north of Europe and Asia, was divided into 
two great branches: the Western, or the’ Tshoud Finnish; and 
the Eastern, or the Tshoud Uralian, from whom the Huns, Spali, 
Skamani, Sabiri, &c. derived their origin. 

The ancient Scythians, under which name the inhabitants of 
all the northern region of Europe and Asia were for a long period 
comprised, first attract our attention. ‘They were a Mongolian 
race, the ancestors of the ‘Tatars of modern times, and belonged 

to the northern family. Herodotus found them in the sixth cen- 
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tury settled between the Don and the Dnieper, whither, according 
to their own account of themselves, they had migrated from Asia, 
probably from the country of Orenburgh. He* tells us that they 
called themselves Skolotoi, from the names of one of their kings, 
which name probably did not last long beyond the reign in which 
it was assumed, and that the Greeks called them Skuthai, Scythae; 
but his statement may be incorrect, the first of these words being 
evidently a cofrupt diminution of the second, which again, as it 
has no root in Greek, is most probably a corruption, or rather 
an inadequate expression for the word ‘Tshoud, which the Scla- 
vonians apply to all the nations of the northern family. The 
English word Tshoud is, however, very far from being the correct 
expression of the Sclavonic Cud, for the consonant C is hard, and 
is variously spelt in Sclavonic, as Scud, Csud, or Czud, which 
it would be impossible to render itt Greek otherwise than by 
Skuthes, Skuthai, Scythae. The Sclavonic Cud signifies gigas, 
monstrum,—an appellation which, like that we have already alluded 
to, is common to many primitive nations. The domestic nate of 
the 'T'shoud is Suoma, Suome, Suomi, Sabme, (men, nation), 
Suomalainen, Suoma-ma (the land of Suoma). In the time of 
Herodotus, the western portion of the Tshoud on the Baltic was 
broken down by the Sclavonians, who, on the other hatd, in the 
south, were themselves partly under the dominion of those Scy- 
thians called by Herodotus Royal Scythians; whilst their sub- 
jects, whom he speaks of as agricultural Scythians, were Sclavo- 
nians, and differed from their masters in language, manners, mode 
of life, and external appearance. 

The Scythian empire in the south of European Russia was 
overthrown about A. D. 94 by the Sarmate, Saramate, or Sar- 
mathians,—a Medo-Persian people appertaining to the Indo- 
European family. ‘Their name, still in use amongst some of the 
Asiatic tribes, means “ inhabitants of a steppe,” and that they 
differed essentially from the Sclavonians is apparent from the 
description of them left by Hippocrates and ‘Tacitus. Having 
established themselves on the ruins of the Scythian empire, be- 
tween the Don, the Dnieper, and the mouth of the Danube, 
whither they had migrated from their former seat between the 
Don and the Caspian Sea, they became known in history under 
three names, designating as many principal tribes—the Roxolani, 
the Jazygae or Jaxamatae, and the Alani or Asi. The Alani en- 
tered into close alliance with the Goths, at the time the last- 
mentioned people migrated, A. D. 180—215, from the shores of 
the Baltic to those of the Black Sea, and the two tations carried 
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on war together against the Vanar or Sclavonians, a portion of 
whom, the dwellers in the Ukraine, Podolia, Volhynia, and White 
Russia, they succeeded in subjugating. The Goths derived from 
the Asi, the Asar of the Edda (heros, divus), mauy religious cere- 
monies, and even the celebrated hero Odin, to whom in after 
times divine honours were paid, was of the nation of the Asi. 
The arrival of the Huns was the signal for the destruction of their 
united empire; some of the Sarmates joined the Vandals and 
crossed over to Africa; others fled back for refuge to the Cau- 
casus, their ancient country, where now, under the name of Abassi 
or Abassians, they are being exterminated by the Russians. A 
third portion, the Jazygae, fled to the woods and marshy lands of 
Podlachia, where the remnant of their descendants were destroyed 
in the 13th century by a King of Poland. Short as was the 
period during which the Sarmates held dominion over a part of 
the Sclavonians, the Byzantine and Latin historians continued 
nevertheless up to the tenth century to designate under their 
name all the inhabitants of the north of Europe, who were in fact 
Sclavonians, Tshouds, Turks, Mongols, and Germans. At this 
day the name of Sarmates is still sometimes applied to the Poles, 
especially by poets, but it is time that even these should discon- 
tinue to do so, since however poetical the name may sotind in 
their ears, the use does not tell much in favour of their historical 
knowledge. 

About the middle of the fourth century, the Sclavonian coun- 
tries were visited by three consecutive and horrible irruptions of 
the Celtic or Gallic nations, “ ‘Their country being over-crowded 
by its population,” says Polybius, alluding to these events, “ the 
Galli were seized with a kind of feverish frenzy, and during many 
years there was neither term nor measure to their expeditions 
beyond the Rhine.” In our days the French have exhibited a 
repetition of this spectacle, aud history is constrained ever and 
anon to bear witness to the words of the Preacher—* There is 
uothing new under the sun.” ‘The Galli either forced the Scla- 
vonians to abandon Pannouia and Illyricum, of after having ex- 
terminated a portion of them must have subjugated others, and 
sold many as slaves to the Greeks, by whom they were called 
Dacus and Geta. The Thracian nations settled in Dacia, in the 
neighbourhood of the Sclavonians, being also compelled to yield 
a part of their country to the same invaders, fell in their turn 
upon the Scythians, Several of these Celtic or Gallic nations, 
known under the various appellations of Boii, Ombroni, Kothini, 
Anarti, Taurisci, Bastarni, Peucini, &c. then settled in Pannonia, 
Llyricum, Thracia, Dacia, Macedonia, and even beyond the Car- 
pathian Mountains, on the Pruth, the Dniester, the Boh, and 
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near the sources of the Vistula and the Oder. ‘Thus the history 
of the ancient Celts became in many points connected with that 
of the Sclavonians, and numerous Celtic words are still to be 
found in the Sclavonic language, especially such as designated 
their various divinities, idols and religious ceremonies. M. Sa- 
farik proposes to furnish instances of these in the second volume 
of his work, and in the mean time he appeals to antiquarians, 
remarking that very little has been done in our days towards the 
investigation of Celtic idioms and antiquities, 

In the west and north-west, the Sclavonians carried on per- 
petual warfare with the Germans, the limits between the two 
nations being, according to Tacitus, mountains and mutual fear. 
‘The Oder was, however, the proper boundary, and the country 
lying between that river and the Vistula had been from time im- 
memorial the theatre of their animosity. ‘The populous nation 
of the Suevi settled in the immediate vicinity of the Sclavonians, 
as did also the Vandals, a bastard people composed of Celtes, 
Germans and Sclavonians, whose name, considered as one rather 
of ignominy, was a corrupt diminutive of Veneti. 

To the north of the Veneti dwelt the Lithuanian people, known 
as the Lithuanians properly so called, the Prutzi or Prussi, Ga- 
lindi, &c., a Sclavonian race, as is proved by their language, al- 
though they were estranged by early isolation from the great family. 
[t would appear that the Lithuanians, having gained their country 
by conquest from the Tshoud Finns, had not entirely extermi- 
nated the latter, but had amalgamated with them, and that they 
again were in their turn early subjugated by the Goths. Their 
very name goes to prove the latter fact. “This circumstance may 
account for the considerable variation of their idiom from the 
true Sclavonic, which has ever preserved its independence. It is 
an admitted fact, that the mixture of foreign idioms with an ori- 
ginal language has the effect of petrifying it, as it were, within 
its grammatical forms, whilst an unmixed language undergoes by 
the mere lapse of time many changes in its structure. Hence it 
is that the Lithuanian has preserved its primitive forms, and bears 
more resemblance to Asiatic idioms than does the Sclavonic, 
which latter grew freely, like a magnificent tree, sending forth 
branches, boughs and blossoms. The Lithuanian language is 
now confined to the lowest class of the people, the middle and 
upper classes having been Polonised since the union of Lithuania 
with Poland in the 14th century. 

We close our list of nations connected with the Sclavonians, 
by the Huns, the most celebrated amongst the destroyers of the 
Roman empire, and whose appearance in Europe produced 
another chaos, such an overturning of established nations and 
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empires, and setting up of new ones, as has only been witnessed 
once since, after the lapse of fifteen centuries. ‘They also were 
members of the northern family, a Uralian or Eastern Tshoud 
people (the ancestors of the subsequent Avares and Magyars or 
Hungarians), who had migrated from the country now possessed 
by the Bashkirs, or Paskatir, called at this day the Great Hunia 
by the natives, with whom the word chum, hum, kum, signifies 
man, an appellation common to almost every primitive people. 
Having left their country about the historic era, they wandered 
for some time between the Volga, the Don, and Caucasus, whence, 
in 374, A. D. they turned their course to southern Russia, and 
overthrew the empires of the Ostrogoths and Alani. The terror 
they inspired may be yathered from the belief that became pre- 
valent amongst the nations whom they vanquished, that they were 
the offspring of devils and witches (Aliorumen and Arlan). It 
seems that they remained on good terms with the Sclavonians, 
the murder of whose king, Box (Boos, Bozé), with that of his 
sons and seveuty of his grandees, they avenged upon the Goths. 
They reached the zenith of their power under Attila, the Napoleon 
of his times, who has been alike unjustly treated both by his con- 
temporaries aud by subsequent historians, since, notwithstanding 
the injurious epithets bestowed upon him, he has never been con- 
victed of any deliberate act of cruelty. There can be no doubt that 
during his invasion of the Roman empire at the head of 700,000 
warriors he was accompanied by many Sclavonians, and the silence 
of historians respecting them is not more remarkable than that a 
similar invasion of Russia by Napoleon should be usually de- 
signated as that of the French only, although half Europe took 
part in it. The co-operation of the Sclavonians, and their alliance 


with the Huns, is fully borne out by the relation left by Priscus | 


of his embassy to Attila, whilst the latter was stationed in that 
part of northern Hungary which is now the modern province of 
Tokay. This writer tells us, that during his passage he was 
offered for food and beverage millet and honey instead of rye and 
wine, by a people who lived in villages different from the Huns, 
by which no other than the Sclavonians can be meant, and at the 
same time it proves the fact, that even at that early period they 
occupied the country on the left bank of the Danube. The very 
words he cites are Sclavonic, as is also the appellation Strawa, 
given to the funereal feast after the death of Attila, described by 
Jornandes. ‘Their alliance with the Huns caused the Sclavo- 
nians to be long afterwards designated by the name of the former, 
as are still, by the Germans, those Sclavonians who settled in the 
Swiss Canton of Wallis, near Granges (Sclavonic Gradec), in the 
villages Crimenza (Kremenica), Luc (Luka), Visoye, Grana, &c. 
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From the above brief statement two leading conclusions are to 
be drawn; first, that the Sclavonians have mixed only with the 
nations of the Indo-European and northern families,—the proofs 
of which are found both in their language and history; and se- 
condly, that the Ethnos megiston of the Veneti, mentioned by 
Ptolemy, the Winidarum natio populosa, dwelling per immensa 
spatia of Procopius, and their tfiniti populi of Jornandes, did 
not suddenly make their appearance in Europe as some believe, 
but that they were settled before the historic era in that part of 
Europe where history finds them under various names at the 
opening of the middle ages. ‘The fall of the empires of the Huns 
and Romans, relieved the Sclavonians from the constant pressure 
which they had endured for centuries from the various nations, 
who now revelled amidst the ruins of the late masters of the 
world, It was now their turn to become conquerors, marching 
onwards to the south and west, to take possession, sword in hand, 
of those countries, the population of which had been thinned by 
the migration of German, Celtic, and other nations. But before 
we follow them in their career, we shall quote some remarks of 
M. Safarik on their character, religion, and social condition 
during the foregoing period. 


“ Their generous disposition has been praised even by their enemies. 
Procopius affirms that they were not cruel and revengeful, but kind and 
noble hearted; and, according to Mauritius, sincerity without dissimu- 
lation, generosity without ostentation, and humanity, were prominent 
features of their character. The same spirit pervaded their religion, 
laws, morals and customs. ‘There exist abundant proofs, that the pri- 
mitive Sclavonians worshipped one Supreme Being, as the Maker of 
Heaven and Earth, though they also acknowledged inferior divinities, 
as mediators between the Supreme and the human race. The sacrifices 
they offered to their gods consisted of cattle, sheep, and other animals, 
and of the fruits of the earth. They did not offer human sacrifices, and 
though this savage custom was introduced among some of the Sclavo- 
nian races dwelling by the Baltic and in Russia, it never became general 
nor permanent. ‘They also believed in the immortality of the soul, and 
in the rewards and punishments of another world. ‘The affairs of the 
state were administered by the people themselves. Fathers ruled in 
their families, and at the general meetings or diets they elected seniors, 
palatins, dukes, &c., whose province it was to administer the national 
affairs both in peace and war. ‘The laws and customs-of the Sclavonians 
were preserved either by tradition, or were engraved by their priests on 
tablets of wood, in a kind of Runic characters. All classes enjoyed equal 
rights, and it appears that, although the highest dignity in the state was 
hereditary, especially amongst those Sclavonians who dwelt in the vici- 
nity of the Germans, this circumstance in no way derogated from the 
sovereignty of the people. ‘That servitude was unknown amongst them 
does not admit of a doubt; all from the highest to the lowest subject 
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having the same liberties. Even at a later period, when the class of 
nobility had arisen, the individuals not included within it remained per- 
fectly free. Servitude with them was a weed of foreign growth, intro- 
duced amongst the western Sclavoniaus by the Germans, and amongst 
the southern by the Greeks and Celtes. The Russians were indebted 
for it to the Skandinavians and the Tatars. It was one of their ancient 
laws, that any Sclavonian in foreign captivity or slavery recovered his 
former freedom on re-entering bis native land. With regard to their 
treatment of foreign prisoners of war, Mauritius mentions one very hu- 
mane law; namely, that a captive did not with them, as in other coun- 
tries, become a slave for life, but only for a limited period, after which 
he was considered free, and might either return to his country, on paying 
a ransom, or settle amongst his former masters as a freeman and friend. 
To take care of the old, the infirm and the poor, was held to be the 
paramount duty of every Sclavonian, and no vagabonds nor beggars 
were to be seen in the country. ‘Their kindness to strangers, proceed- 
ing from generosity of disposition, and considered by them as a part of 
their religion, is commended even by their enemies, as, for instance, by 
Mauritius, Helmold and others. Although polygamy was not forbidden, 
as being in accordance with the prevailing customs of the age, it is ne- 
vertheless attested by historians, that no instance of it could be found 
amongst the people, and but few among the higher class. Their wives 
were neither shut up nor guarded, but mingled freely in the society both 
of natives and foreigners ; and this respect for the rights of the weaker 
sex bears testimony to the virtue and refinement of their manners, whilst 
a different conduct is a manifest proof of the barbarity, ignorance and 
corruption of a people. Besides their favourite occupation of cultivating 
the soil and tending their flocks, they were addicted to the arts and to 
commerce, and from remote antiquity much of the trade between Asia 
and the west of Europe was either carried on by them, or through their 
country. All the principal cities in Poland and Russia were flourishing 
long before the introduction of Christianity, and numerous proofs exist 
that between the second and seventh centuries the Sclavonians were con- 
sidered by the Greeks and Skandinavians as a nation possessing arts and 
letters. . 

** A people devoted to agriculture, arts and commerce, and not subject 
to a despotic rule, but accustomed to weigh for itself the advantages of 
an undertaking previous to commencing it, however averse it may be to 
war, ordinarily displays, when attacked, superior courage in the defence 
of its territory and liberties. The history of the Sclavonians fully con- 
firms this remark. According to the statement. of Cesar Mauritius, they 
were distinguished in war, not only by their personal strength and va- 
lour, but by their consummate prudence, excellent discipline, and deep 
strategic schemes. The order in which they marched to battle may be 
learnt from Constantine Porphyrogenitus. They have been accused of 
the love of pillage, and of cruelty to their enemies, but this reproach is 
unjust. 

‘‘ Whoever will take the trouble to study their history will be con- 
vinced that their enemies themselves caused the evil complained of, by 
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first setting the example of cruelty and unjust aggression. Though the 
Sclavonians conquered provinces, they never subjugated a people, and it 
ill becomes their neighbours who endeavoured to enslave them, to destroy 
their national institutions, their laws and customs, and to deprive them 
of their property, to accuse them of pillage and cruelty. Besides, the 
wars carried on by the Sclavonians were always those of defence or reta- 
liation, in the latter of which especially it would not be easy to keep 
the spirit of revenge within due limits. With more justice might their 
enemies point out two remarkable blots in the character of the ancient 
Sclavonians, which disgraced the wreath of their national virtues, and 
drew heavy misfortunes, and, in certain cases, inevitable ruin upon some 
of their generations. ‘The first of these noticed by Cesar Mauritius, and 
arising from their light-mindedness, was the little love they bore to one 
another, so that they lived continually in the midst of dissensions and 
wars: the second, which probably originated in a lively imagination, or 
rather in the incapability of remaining inactive, which seems to have 
been constitutional in them, was their love of foreignism, which was so 
strong in the heart of every Sclavonian, that even a foreign language, 
and foreign mode of living, was preferred by them to national customs, 
to the maternal idiom. It is owing to these two peculiarities that the 
Sclavonians, though a mighty, numerous, and widely spread race, were 
obliged to succumb, even in remote ages, to nations far weaker than 
themselves. Time has tried their merits and their failings, and they 
have reaped the fruits of both.” 

With our eyes fixed upon these few remarks, extracted at ran- 
dom from ancient writers known for their hostility to the Sclavo- 
nians, we can boldly answer in the negative the conclusive question: 
Are the ancient Sclavonians, from what we have related, to be 
considered savages and barbarians, as some writers are pleased to 
term them? We mighi apply to these, the words of that philo- 
sophic observer of nature, and profound judge of human affairs, 
Wm. Humboldt, spoken in reference to the Celtes and Iberians. 
“ Let us be careful,” says he, “ not to compare these nations, called 
by the ancients barbarians, with the savages of America, as if there 
were any analogy between them; for the degree of civilization 
respectively attained by them was entirely different. Neither has 
the important question yet been resolved, whether that savage 
state, which even in America is found in various gradations, is to 
be looked upon as the dawning of a society about to rise, or whe- 
ther it is not rather the fading remains of one sinking amidst 
storms, overthrown and shattered by overwhelming catastrophes. 
To me the latter supposition seems to be nearer the truth than 
the former.”—(W. von Humboldt, Untersuch. tb. d. Urbewohner 
Hispaniens. Berlin, 1821.) 

Period II. from 476—-988 A. D. 

It can hardly be doubted that the Sclavonians, from the vast 
extent of territory occupied by them at the time of the fall of the 
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Roman empire, and from the circumstances attending their new 
settlements, must at that period have exceeded in number every 
other European people. Their population not only sufficed to 
enable them to take possession of new provinces, but also to es- 
tablish themselves in these colonies sufficiently numerous to repel 
foreign invaders, and at the same time to provide, by peaceful 
means, for their own maintenance. Both these necessities were 
satisfied, and the Sclavonians, unlike other migratory nations of 
those days, have transmitted to their later posterity the territories 
which they occupied at the commencement of the middle ages. 
For this preservation of their acquisitions they were indebted to 
their peaceful habits, and to their love of agriculture, arts and 
commerce. Their occupation of half Europe remains unparal- 
leled in history. It would excite no wonder had it been accom- 
plished by the usual means of conquest, and by motives of ambition, 
by a people greedy of plunder, and led on by the absolute will of 
a single chief. Such was precisely the case with contemporaneous 
nations ; whilst the Sclavonians, divided into numerous inde- 
pendent communities, unconnected with each other, and under a 
popular form of government, migrated in small parties and at va- 
rious periods to other countries. Their object was not to enslave 
men, but to acquire territory which they might convert by labour 
into a soil supplying abundantly the wants both of man and beast; 
and hence, when they waged war it was only in self-defence. 
“* Providence itself,’ to use the words of M. Safarik, “ seems to 
have befriended their peaceful intentions, and to have rewarded 
them with enduring advantages: for whilst those world-destroying 
nations have fallen into dust, together with their plunder, or are 
fast verging towards the bottomless abyss, the Sclavonians have 
preserved entire their possessions through the storm of ages, and 
have lived to see the dawn of the day which shall open to them a 
new existence, and a measure of power and splendour never be- 
fore obtained by them.” 

The ancient Veneti appear in history at the beginning of the 
middle ages, under the name of Antes and Sclavi, the first of which 
appellations Procopius applies to the Sclavonians of the East, and 
the last to those of the West. The name of Antes, which seems 
to have had a not less foreign origin than that of Veneti, means, in 
Skandinavian and Gothic, gigas, homo, and from the sixth century 
those nations were designated by it, which in the tenth exchanged 
it for the appellation of Russians, At that period the boundaries 
of Russia were the lakes of [lmen and Ladoga, the Upper Volga, 
and the Oka, the Upper Don, the Lower Dnieper, 2nd the Black 
Sea, down to the mouth of the Danube; the north-eastern chain 
of the Carpathian mountains, the Bug, and the present govern- 
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ment of Wilno, as far as the Upper Dwina, Her population con- 
sisted of many independent nations, which formed a kind of con- 
federation, till Rurik established a central government in 862. 
Rurik, who with his two brothers belonged to the Skandinavian 
nation of Varing, was invited to assume the reins of government 
by the Republic of Veliki-Novogrod; the citizens of which, being 
partly of Sclavonian and partly of Tshoud extraction, agreed, as 
one means of appeasing their mutual animosities, to select their 
rulers from a third nation. The Varing, as their very name indi- 
cates, were a bold confederated people, and their country was 
called by the Tshouds, Ruotzi or Ruossimaa (Uplandia, Roslagen), 
for which appellation the Antes now exchanged their own, giving 
to themselves thenceforth the name of Rusini, and to the country 
that of Rus. Rurik’s successors extended by conquest their autho- 
rity over all the other tribes of Antes, and having established their 
capital at Kiow (Kioff) reached the zenith of their power under 
Vladimir the Great. This monarch introduced Christianity in 
Russia (988) according to the Greek ritual. His empire was 
subsequently overthrown by the Poles and Lithuanians, and re- 
mained united with Poland till the close of the last century, with 
the exception of the provinces situated beyond the Dnieper, which 
were conquered by the Tatars, and on recovering their inde- 
pendence in the sixteenth century bore for a certain period the 
name of the Grand Duchy of Muscovy. The Muscovites proper, 
or to use a better word, the Great Russians, which they are called 
by some in order to distinguish them from the inhabitants of an- 
cient Russia, possess a less degree of Sclavonian nationality than 
any of the other kindred nations, being, what historians term, a 
bastard people, that is, composed of several, as of Sclavonians, 
Tshouds, and Tatars. Their idiom differs so much from the 
Russian proper, that they cannot understand the latter without 
previous instruction in it, which is not the case respecting it with 
the Poles, the Bohemians, and others. Conscious of this absence 
of the Sclavonian element, their learned men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury traced the origin of their nation to the Ros people mentioned 
by the prophet Ezechiel, instead of to the Sclavonian race, and 
the inhabitants of Great Russia have since called themselves Ros- 
sianie, and their country Rossia. 

Not less remarkable was the change they introduced into the 
grammatical structure of their language, and the separation from 
the ancient Russians was completed when the latter, under the 
Polish government, acknowledged the supremacy of Rome in 
spiritual affairs, and the Muscovite Church declared itself inde- 
pendent of the Patriarch of Constantinople. Itis perhaps owing 
to their newly-discovered genealogy that the people of Great 
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Russia consider themselves as the only Christian nation in the 
world, and look upon all others as pagans. 

The name of Sclavi has proved more enduring than that of 
Antes, and from its great celebrity has altogether supplanted the 
name of Sirbi, and become the general domestic appellation of 
all Sclavonians. After a long controversy respecting the meaning 
and origin of the word, it was at length decided that it must be 
derived either from S/awa (fame), or from Slowo (word), by the 
first of which would be designated a nation celebrated for its 
achievements; and by the second a people the tribes of which 
all speak the same idiom, intelligible only amongst themselves. 
M. Safarik rejects both these ; both because there is no example 
of a national appellation derived from such a source, and secondly, 
because they are entirely at variance with the Sclavonic idiom; 
the termination anin, Latin anus (Sylvanus), in the word Slow-anin, 
being only added to names signifying places and provinces. He 
thinks that it was the original name of the tract of country on the 
Upper Niemen where Ptolemy places his Stloveni or Suoveni. 
The same country is called, in Lithuanian, Sallawa, Slawa (isle, 
land); in Tshoud, Sal/o (a woody country), which it actually is; 
in ancient Prussian, Salawa; in Latin, Scalavia, and the inha- 
bitants Scalavite; in modern German, Schalauen. The cor- 
ruption of the most ancient appellation, Slowanin, into Sclavus, 
Sclavinus, Sclavonian, may be traced to the fact, that no foreign 
idiom can by any letter or combination of letters express the Scla- 
vonic hard /, and Ptolemy made the nearest approach to it by 
spelling it Stloveni, Suoveni. The most correct word for it in our 
language would be Slovanin. ‘ 

The Sclavi of Procopius, as well as his Autes, comprised several 
nations independent of each other. Of these, the Polané-—the 
Bulanes, Pulani, of Ptolemy—the modern Poles, (so called from 
their fertile plains,) early acquired a certain degree of celebrity, and 
established the centre of their power first at Kruswitza (846), then 
at Gnesen (Gniezno), and subsequently at Cracow. Christianity 
was introduced amongst them by Mieczislaus I., in 965; but his 
son Boleslaus the Great deserves more properly to be considered 
the true founder of the Polish monarchy, the limits of which he 
extended from the Dnieper to the Elbe, and from the Baltic to 
the Danube and the Teiss. He performed for himself the cere- 
mony of his coronation in 1025, regardless whether his assumption 
of the royal title should be acknowledged either by the Pope or his 
antagonist the German Emperor. It is a fact deserving attention, 
that whilst at one period or another all the other Sclavonian na- 
tions were subjugated either by the Turks, Tatars, Magyars, 
Greeks or Germans, Poland still preserved her independence, 
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standing ever the devoted sentinel to guard Europe against the 
infidels. She should therefore of right be viewed as the eldest 
and most worthy of the Sclavonian family, and whilst the civilized 
world commiserates her now unhappy fate, the Sclavonian nations 
have doubly to regret it, since it was through her that they were 
adopted members of the great European community, The Poles 
call themselves at the present day, Polak, in the plural Polacy 
(Polatzy), and their country Polska. 

From Poland and Russia issued those numerous bands of 
Sclavonians who settled in the south and west of Europe, and 
to whose history we are now going briefly toadvert. ‘The migration 
of the Sclavonians from Russia began so early as the time of the 
Huns, and we find them accordingly settled in the Roman Dacia, 
or in Walachia, Moldavia, and Transylvania, as also in Zagoria, 
a highland district at the foot of the Haemus or Balkan chain. 
These in 678 lost not only their independence but their very 
name, which was changed into that of Bulgares, belonging to a 
people related to the Huns, who subjugated them. ‘The Bulgares 
however, like the Skandinavians in Russia, in their turn lost their 
nationality, and in the course of two centuries became entirely 
Sclavonised. ‘They were converted to Christianity in 860. Con- 
stantin Cyrillus and Methodius, two celebrated Sclavonian apos- 
tles, introduced letters amongst them, and gave them a Sclavonic 
version of the Scriptures and a national liturgy. Thus Sclavonian 
literature first flourished among the Bulgarian Sclavonians. Be- 
sides the translation of the Bible, one of their princes made a 
version of St. Chrysostom’s works, not to mention many original 
compositions by other writers. The empire of the Bulgarian 
Sclavonians, the capital of which was Pereslaw, the ancient Mar- 
cianopolis, was overthrown in 971 by the united forces of the 
Russians and the Greeks, since which time they remained vassals 
of the latter, and subsequently of the ‘Turks. A portion of them, 
the Walachians and Moldavians, now however enjoy perfect inde- 
pendence, although they still acknowledge the nominal sovereignty 
of the Porte. The names of Walachia and Moldavia arose in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when the descendants of 
the ancient Celtes quitted the mountains of Transsylvania, where 
they had taken refuge during the great migration in the time of the 
Huns, and made themselves masters of the government. Wa- 
lachia is derived from the Sclavonian Walach or Wlach, by which 
the Gallic or Celtic nations were designated, and which cor- 
responds to the English word Wales, Welsh, and the German 
Walsche—g being usually changed into w. Walach in Sclavonic 
means a shepherd, thus indicating the mode of life of the Celtic 
mountaineers. The Polish name of Multani or Muntani (the 
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Latin Montani) for Moldavia, which latter is derived from the river 
Moldawa, also signifies Highlanders. In both these provinces 
Sclavonic is the prevailing language, but it is intermixed with 
Latin, Celtic and Thracian. 

During the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries, Thracia, Mace- 
donia, Thessalia, Albania, Greece (Hellas), the Peloponnesus and 
the adjacent islands, were occupied by emigrants from Poland 
and Russia to such an extent that the Greek historians of those 
days bitterly complained that all Greece had become Sclavonian. 
“ Universa regio,” says Constantine Porphyrogenitus, “ Slavica 
ac barbara effecta.” When Nicetus, a native of Peloponnesus, 
boasted of his classic birth, the grammarian Euphemius called 
him “ old Sclavonian face.” The epitomist of Strabo equally 
lamented that all Epirus, Greece (Hellas), Peloponnesus, and 
Macedonia, were peopled with Skytho-Sclavonians. Constan- 
tinople itself became partly Sclavonianized, as may be inferred 
from the Sclavonian names of the highest officers of state ; and it 
is a fact beyond all controversy that the Emperor Justinian was 
of the same extraction. Theophilus, his tutor (who died 534), says 
expressly that he was born of a Sclavonian family settled in the 
Illyrian Dardania about the end of the fifth century. The father 
of the Emperor, called Sabbatias by Procopius and ‘Theophanes, 
according to Theophilus bore the family name of Iztok (Sod 
oriens), of which Sabbatios or Sabbazios is a Thraco-Phrygian 
version; and his mother and sister had the Sclavonian name 
Wiglenitza (Bigleniza), &c. The name of Uprawda, which 
Theophilus mentions that the Emperor bore amongst his coun- 
trymen, corresponds to his Latinized name, its literal meaning 
being jus, justitia. Contemporary historians state that the 
Emperor Basilius also was a Sclavonian; many cities bearing 
Sclavonian appellations still exist in Greece, as, for instance, 
Platza, Stratza, Lutzena, Warsowa (Warsaw), Polonitza, &c. 
There are seven villages between Nauplia and Monembasia, 
inhabited by fifteen hundred Sclavonian families. The nation- 
ality of these Sclavonians was subsequently lost in that of the 
Greeks; yet so much of the Sclavonian element had been in- 
fused into the latter that the modern Greeks are found to differ 
widely from their remote ancestors. But the Sclavonians of Ma- 
cedonia, Bosnia, Montenegro, Herzegovina, and Albania, have 
preserved their nationality both under the Greeks and the Turks, 
and may yet see the day of their independence, like their neigh- 
bours the Servians, who have but lately shaken off the yoke of 
Turkey. Amongst other primitive national institutions, the Scla- 
vonians of Turkey still enjoy their municipal corporations, the 
origin of which, Mr. Urquhart, in his enthusiasm for Mahommedan 
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nationality, has traced to some Arabian desert. Several Sclavonian 
colonists settled about 664 in Asia Minor near Seleucia ad Belum, 
the present Seleukobel, in the district of Opicium (Obsikonthema), 
and near Trapezunt at the mouth of the Kizil-Irmak (Halys), 
where their descendants are said still to be dwelling. 

The present inhabitants of Servia (Sirbia), who still retain the 
primitive domestic appellation of their race, are descended from 
a colony which migrated from the country beyond the Carpathian 
Mountains, namely, eastern Galicia, and hence their language is 
an intermediate idiom partaking of the Russian and Polish. The 
epoch of their migration is supposed to have been between 634 
and 638, and they have preserved their nationality in its full in- 
tegrity down to the present day. 

The Sclavonians of Dalmatia and Croatia, known usually under 
the name of Croates, came from the hilly country about Cracow, 
once called Charvatia or Croatia, in the early part of the sixth 
century. They preserved their independence for several centuries, 
until 1102, when they spontaneously united themselves with Hun- 
gary, and the Hungarian monarchs have since added to their title, 
that of King of Croatiaand Dalmatia. Their conversion to Chris- 
tianity took place towards the end of the eighth century. 

The tract of country once called Karantonia, and which at the 
present day comprises the Austrian provinces of Illyria, Karnia, 
Styria, and Upper and Lower Austria, was subsequently to the 
year 334 by degrees occupied by the western or Polish Scla- 
vonians. Heavy calamities befel them during the eighth century, 
at which time the Germans, or rather the Franks under the 
dynasty of Charlemagne, extirpated by the sword, or sold as slaves 
to the inhabitants of distant countries, one portion of them, and 
subjugated the rest. We are tuld by Porphyrogenitus that the 
Franks tore infants from their mothers’ breasts and threw them 
to the dogs: and that they bought and sold the adults by means 
of the Jews like so many beasts. 'To that epoch is to be traced 
the perversion of the honorable appellation of Sclavonian, into 
that of slave (Sclavus, Sklabos, Sklawe, Slave, Slaef, Esclave, 
Esclavo, Schiavo). 

Bohemia, inhabited from remote antiquity by Sclavonians, who 
were driven out by a Celtic race, the Boi, whence the name of 
Bohemia, which latter were in their turn conquered by the Ger- 
man Marcomanni, was peopled between 451 and 495 A. D. by 
emigrants from the Polish country Croatia already mentioned. 
They call themselves Czechowe (Tshehove), and their country 
Czechy, from their chief, Czech, which name, like that of Lech, 
Leszek, among the Poles, signified a high class of state officers, 
rather than any particular family or individual. Christianity was 
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planted in Bohemia in 875, and the name of the first Christian 
King was Borywoy. Bohemia maintained her independence 
within the limits traced by nature itself until the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when she became an apanage of the House of Hapsburg, in 
which the Bohemian dynasty was perpetuated in the female line. 
Next to Poland, Bohemia is the most advanced in civilization of 
all the Sclavonian countries; and several Bohemians, amongst 
whom Kolowrat may be cited, possess great influence in the 
government, which they have turned to the benefit of their na- 
tionality. The literature of Bohemia is rich in every branch; 
Kollar and Haly are eminent poets, whilst Palacky is the best 
historian of Bohemia, and M. Safarik of all the ancient Scla- 
vonians. The difference between the Bohemian and Polish lan- 
guages is very trifling, and lies principally in the orthography. 
The Sclavonians of Moravia, so called from the river Morava, 
as also those of Hungary, who are now emphatically called the 
Sclavonians, came from beyond the Karpaths, and established 
themselves in these countries at the same epoch as the Bohe- 
mians, but in the year 568, having been expelled from Hungary 
by the Avares, they dispersed themselves in Illyria, Karnia, and 
Styria. When however the Avares were conquered in 796 by 
Charlemagne, Hungary was again filled with Sclavonian emigrants 
from Moravia and the southern Karpaths. They subsequently 
resisted many attempts of the Franks to enslave them, and under 
their king Swatopluk, formed an extensive empire, called Great 
Moravia, which stretched from the river Opava to the mouth of 
the Drava, and from Vienna in the East to the river Tarisse, and 
numbered Bohemia, a part of Silesia, Misnia and Lusatia (now 
in Saxony), as its vassal provinces. ‘They were converted to 
Christianity in the early part of the eighth century, but their true 
apostles were Constantin and Methodius, who both died in Mo- 
ravia, the latter as bishop, the former in a convent. To these men 
they were indebted for a translation of the Scriptures, for the 
Sclavonic liturgy, and for the introduction of writing amongst them, 
after which the national literature early made a rapid progress, 
The invasion of Hungary by the Magyars, a branch nation of the 
Huns, in 907, broke up the Moravian empire. “This was a 
blow,” says M, Safarik, “ which struck to the heart of the Scla- 
vonian family. Such amongst them as escaped death or slavery, 
fled beyond the Karpaths, to Bulgary, Croatia, Xc. ; and in the soil 
fertilized by the toil and blood of the Sclavonians, and enlightened 
by the spirit of the immortal Constantin and Methodius, the sword 
of the Magyars dug the foundation of a firm throne.” After nine 
centuries under a foreign dominion, the Sclavonians of Hungary, 
together with the rest of their brethren spread over Austria, have 
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lately displayed extraordinary intellectual activity, and have so 
successfully laboured in promoting their nationality and literature 
as to put in jeopardy those of their Hungarian masters. This 
accounts for the great zeal manifested of late by the Hungarian 
Diet for encouraging the study of the national language, which 
latter however will not be able much longer to keep down the 
Sclavonian, from which two thirds of the words in the Hungarian 
are derived. ‘This apprehension on the part of the Hungarians 
will not appear an ill grounded one, when it is considered that the 
German colonists are annually losing their nationality in that of the 
Sclavonians. ‘To the national jealousy of the Hungarians may be 
imputed their unwillingness to admit their Sclavonian and German 
population to the same privileges with themselves, but on this point 
also they are obliged every year to make fresh concessions. Mighty 
events are casting their shadows before them, which threaten to 
stretch from Vienna to St. Petersburg. 

The last of the principal Sclavonian nations which we shall 
notice here are the Polabian, which appellation is derived from 
Laba, the Sclavonic name of the Elbe. This nation was a branch 
of the Polish Sclavonians, which began to emigrate from the 
Vistula and the Niemen in the third century, and occupied the 
provinces which had been thinned of their population by the emi- 
gration of the German nations towards and beyond the Rhine. 
The territory of which they took possession in the north of Ger- 
many extended from the mouth of the Oder along the shores of 
East Sea (Ost See) to the Elbe, including several islands. East- 
ward it was separated from Poland by the Oder and the river 
Bobr. Towards the south and south west it stretched as far as 
the Bohemian mountains, and on the west from the sources of 
the Sala to its mouth and along the Elbe to the mouth of the Stek- 
nitz; thence to Lubeck and along the upper Eider to the city of 
Kiel in the Holstein of the present day: some colonies of Scla- 
vonians also settled in the midst of the Germans towards the 
Rhine and in Bavaria, and there preserved their nationality up to 
the sixteenth century. 

These Polabian Sclavonians were divided according to the na- 
tional custom into several independent tribes, to which circum- 
stance their final extermination by the Germans is to be ascribed. 
Yet notwithstanding this disadvantage, they contrived to resist for 
upwards of four centuries the whole united power of the emperors 
of Germany, and the animosity and fury with which the war was 
carried on by both parties is almost unexampled in the annals of 
Europe. Christianity was never fully embraced by this portion of 
the Sclavonians, as the Germans sought to introduce it only by 
destroying their nationality; the consequence of which was that 
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the majority of them perished sword in hand in defence of pa- 
ganism. Some however, who were converted by the Poles, must 
be excepted, and a few of their descendants still inherit the pro- 
vinces of Lusatia and Misnia in Saxony. Of all the Polabian 
Sclavonians the Weleti were the most celebrated both for their 
numbers and for the persevering courage with which they de- 
fended their nationality against the Germans. ‘Their primitive 
seat seems to have been in the vicinity of Wilno, though Ptolemy 
assigns them a district (Veltae) in Prussian Pomerania, between the 
Vistula and the Niemen. They were early conspicuous for their 
warlike habits, which were such as to draw upon them from the 
other Sclavonians the appellation of wolves, which gave rise to the 
fable related by Herodotus, which that historian* treats as absurd 
as a matter of fact, of a northern tribe annually transformed into 
these predatory beasts. Similar epithets were frequent amongst the 
Sclavonians, who even now call the Turks vipers; and the Kurds, 
from their predatory habits, still bear that of wolves. ‘The appel- 
lation may originally have been an honorable one, as it must be 
borne in mind that, in the primitive simple state of society, physical 
force was considered in the light of a prime virtue. From the 
Sclavonian word for wolf, Wilk, sing.— Wilzi, plural; the Greek 
lukos, the Latin dupus; the Lithuanian (ut, Lat, ferocious, are 
derived the words Wilzi, Wilzen, Lutici, and Weleti, Woloti, 
Weletabi, &c. from Welot, Wolot, signifying giant; all which are 
indicative of the reckless courage for which the Weleti were par- 
ticularly distinguished. When their fame subsequently spread 
over Europe during the middle ages, the Germans and Skandina- 
vians invented marvellous tales respecting them, and finally de- 
clared them to be a nation of sorcerers. A sword, that worked 
wonders, was called from their name Walsung, Welsung, Welsi. 
Their sway extended along the shores of the East Sea (Ost See), 
which was called after them Wildamor (the Sea of Weleti), and 
their capital city was the famed Vinetha,—in Sclavonian, Wolin,— 
situated at the mouth of the Oder. 

According to Venautius Fortunatus, and to Beda, the Weleti 
penetrated between 560 and 600 into Batavia, and settled near 
the city of Utrecht, which from them was called Wiltaburg, and 
the surrounding country Wiltonia. Being separated from the 
other Sclavonians by the German nations, the Weleti were unable 
long to preserve their independence, and in course of time either 
lost their nationality altogether, or ultimately rejoined their coun- 
trymen. Unquestionable proofs however of their having settled 
in the Netherlands exist in the names of cities evidently derived 





* Herod. Schweigh, iv. 150. 
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from them, as Wiltsween in Holland, Wiltenburgh near Utrecht, 
&c. and in some purely Sclavonian names, as Kamen, Sueta, 
Widenitz, Hudnin, Zwola, Wispe or Wespe, Slota, &c. as also in 
numerous Sclavonic words to be found in the ancient Dutch, It 
is the opinion of German historians, and of M. Safarik himself, 
that a body of Weleti or Wilti settled in our county of Wiltshire, 
where they arrived after the Anglo-Saxons; and some English 
authors, in alluding to this subject, derive the inhabitants of Wilt- 
shire from a colony of Belge, who migrated thither from the 
country of Wiltonia already alluded to. Without pausing to in- 


vestigate this question more fully at present, we will merely quote 
M. Safarik’s own words concerning it. 


‘More obscure and less authentic are the accounts respecting the 
settlement of the Weleti in England, especially in that province which, 
after the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons, was called Wiltsaeten, or Wilts, 
and from which rose the present Wiltonshire. Early mention is also 
made of the town of Wiltun, now Wilton, and of the inhabitants Wil- 
toni, Wiltonisci; and it is not improbable that during that great migration 
of the north-western nations, and the confusion that arose amongst them 
during the fourth and fifth centuries, some detachments of chivalrous 
Weleti might have arrived there, and being pleased with the aspect of 
the country, already considerably advanced in civilization, settled in it. 
This would account for the numerous Sclavonic words which occur in 
modern English. Being however unable to investigate this subject to its 
very source, at present, I am compelled to postpone the close examination 
of it to a future day and opportunity. ‘The objection made by some 
against the supposition of the Weleti having settled in Batavia and 
Britain, on the ground that it would have been impossible for the weak 
and unwarlike Sclavonians to have penetrated so far amongst foreigu 
nations, as also that tumuli are found in Wiltshire, which it was not the 
custom amongst the Sclavonians to raise, carries little weight with it. 
The Sclavonians, as we know, penetrated from the Upper Volga and 
the western Dwina to Peloponnesus, Asia Minor, and Italy (beyond the 
river Soci), and in Germany as far as the mouth of the Elbe, having in 
all those countries conquered by the sword their permanent or tempo- 
rary settlements. They might thence easily advance a few miles beyond 
the Mouth of the Elbe, and the raising of tumuli was from the remotest 

antiquity a practice quite as much in use with the Sclavonians as with 
other nations.” 

Instead of dilating upon this curious passage, we would rather 
suggest to some of the Poles residing amongst us, to supply the 
inability of M. Safarik, by investigating the antiquities of Wilt- 
shire, and ascertaining at the same time the number of Sclavonic 
words contained in the English language, as we are of opinion 
that a work of this nature would throw fresh light upon English 
history. As Sclavonic does not usually form a part of the studies 
of our literary men, the task could only be effectually performed 
by a Pole, and it would prove a pleasant labour for one of the 
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refugees, who, whilst tracing amongst us the vestiges of his fore- 
fathers, might think himself at home for a time in a stranger's land. 


“ Closing our report,” continues M. Safarik, “ of the Sclavonian na- 
tions and of the countries occupied by them, we cannot but feel astonished 
both at the numbers of the people and extent of their settlements. It is 
in those vast countries between the Carpathian mountains, the Vistula, 
Lake Ilmen, the Volga, and the Don, that Tacitus, Ptolemy, Jornandes, 
and Procopius have described the immense nation of our ancestors—the 
Veneti; it is from these countries that in the course of three centuries 
a hundred armies of the Sclavonian tribes marched to the south and west, 
and peopled half Germany, a part of England and Batavia, all Dacia, 
Pannonia and Illyricum, Byzantium and a part of Asia Minor; it is in 
these countries that the Bavarian historian, after the great migration of 
the Sclavonians, and the terrible wars which their countrymen who were 
left behind carried on with the foreign nations who fell upon them from 
the east and west, still describes two-hundred Sclavonian nations, dwelling 
in three-thousand seven-hundred and seventy large cities, exclusive of 
the most populous Sirbi. It is again these countries, which our Nestor 
finds, long before the arrival of Varing Roussi, filled with a thousand 
cities, and peopled with various Sclavonian nations, preferring, according 
to him and to the testimony of a series of foreiga historians, liberty to 
life ; it is these countries finally, which drew from Matheus, Bishop of 
Cracow (1150), the exclamation, ‘ Sclavonia is as it were all the world ; 
the Sclavonian people in their countless multitudes equal the stars of 
heaven!’* Yet it is of these countries that certain Russian authors of 
the present day are pleased to assert that they were from remote antiquity 
the cradle of the Skandinavians, and that Rurik was not invited thither, 
but considered himself the legitimate heir to them; and further, that 
until the time of Wladimir the Great, they were a wild desert, over which 
were scattered here and there some poor families of nomadic fishermen 
and shepherds, called Czlovieki (men), that is, robbers, peasants, slaves, 
from which later chroniclers have derived Slavonin, Slavané (Sclavonian, 
Sclavonians), and transferred it to an imaginary nation which never had 
existence.” 

We are indebted to M. Safarik for another specimen of the 
Russian mode of writing history. He gives an extract from the 
work of a certain Muravieff, who has lately published a history 
of the well-known Republic of Veliki-Novogrod, in which the 
author affirms that it was never anything more than a wretched 
borough, containing only about six thousand inhabitants. It can 
hardly be necessary to observe that Muravieft’s statement is entirely 
at variance with the truth; as the city of Novogrod, once a mem- 
ber of the Hanseatic league, was at one time so powerful as to set 
at defiance the Czars of Muscovy,though ultimately it succumbed 
to their power, when 30,000 of its population were killed and 
50,000 transported. 


* Sclavonia, que quasi est alter orbis—gens Sclavonica multitudine imumerabili, 
ceu sideribus adequata,” 
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The true cause of similar mis-statements lies in the degraded 
condition of the Russian people at the present day, brought: about 
chietly by an oppressive administration, and the constant wars of 

aggression in which they are employed, whilst even a very slight 
knowledge of their former flourishing condition would open the 
eyes of the people, and render them hostile to their autocratic go- 
vernment. ‘The insatiable ambition of Russia, aided by the zeal 
of the vanguard of her scribblers for the propagation of slavery, 
excites, amongst the Sclavonians, a well-grounded apprehension 
that they may be destined to suffer the fate of Poland. 

Our author, who seems to be an enthusiastic Sclavonian patriot, 
on hearing his nation so grossly calumniated, is no longer able to 
restrain his indignation, and breaks into the following exclamation 
with the Bohemian poet Kollar:— 


“* What spell shall rouse ye from the silent tomb, 
Great Boleslaus, and thee, brave Swatopluk ! that ye 
May see your lands’ misfortune ; and behold 
Your race degenerate, dishonoured now ? 

A stranger-foe our dearest life-blood drains; 
And sons, all reckless of their sires’ renown, 
Unblushing make their boast of slavery.” 


Art. 1V.—Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschkeit. 
Von Joh. G. Herder. Mit einer Einleitiing von Heinr, Luden. 
(Thoughts on the Philosophy of the History of the Human 
Race. By Joh. G. Herder. With an Introduction by Heinr. 
Luden.) Leipz. 1828. 


In a former number of this journal * it was shown, that the circum- 
stances of Germany afford favourable opportunities for exercising 
a sound judgment upon some of the most important questions 
that can be raised respecting the extension of civilized settlements 
over the earth. ‘Those opportunities have not been thrown 
away; and without pressing the remark beyond its legitimate 
limits, or exaggerating the merits of Germans on this head, atten- 
tion may justly be directed to a body of men,—the writers of 
Germany, who have made invaluable contributions towards ad- 
vancing public opinion on a most perplexing subject; and the 
present is a most propitious time for correctly estimating what 
the most eminent of them, eel has done to clear that — 


° Foreign Quoseaty Review for October 1839. —Article “On the Influence of 
Germany on the Civilization of Uncivilized Tribes.” 
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from difficulty. Unquestionably, of all the writers, ancient or 
modern, who have professed to trace the history of man, and to 
treat at large of his civilization in its varied phases,—its rise, its 
progress, and its decay, its revival, and numerous modifications, 
Herder is perhaps the individual who has done the most complete 
justice to the subject in almost all its parts. Religion, as one of 
its instruments, has in him a powerful defender; justice,a strenuous 
advocate ; philosophy, literature, and science, a great professor and 
friend; and the arts, an ardent lover. No class of men is neglected 
by him; but more especially has this profound genius excited a 
deep and general interest by his eloquent and feeling appeals on 
behalf of the less fortunate members of the human family, whose 
feebleness and deficiencies in their hour of struggle are mistaken 
by the prejudiced for essential conditions of their existence, and 
whose adverse circumstances, which alone make their progress 
slow, have too long been aggravated by injustice. It is a peculiar 
merit, indeed, of “Herder “duly to have appreciated the onward 
tendencies of the whole race of mankind, extending his enlightened 
curiosity, as well as his kindly sympathy, to destitute, barbarous, 
and savage tribes, no less than to wealthy and refined nations. 
Upon this capital point he stands forth in proud and striking 
contrast with many illustrious authors, among whom may be spe- 
cially mentioned Bossuet, Voltaire, and De Sismondi, repre- 
sentatives of the principal historical schools of the last 150 years. 
When expressly developing the causes of great social convulsions, 
and professing to collect lessons from all the past, to elevate and 
guide all the future, Bossuet in his Universal History, Voltaire in 
his similar work, De Sismondi, less generally, in his Italian Re- 
publics, turn in seeming despair from the annals of the savage 
fathers of mankind, as if those annals were incapable of illus- 
trating a single point of policy, or of advancing a single claim of 
humanity; and they dogmatically pronounce those periods to be 
unprofitable, when unquestionably the discriminating and deep 
study of them would afford great instruction against many evils 
which daily afflict the world in the unceasing contest between the 
civilized and the uncivilized in every age, as well as in every clime. 
Herder was the first to pursue this view of the case to extensive 
results. 

Other historians, in addition to narrating the events which con- 
stitute the great interests of civilized states, have entered with the 
most exact precision into the circumstances either of certain por- 
tions of the more barbarous races to whom European civilization 
has never been imparted, or into the earliest state of some of the 
civilized nations, when they were still barbarous. Hume’s ac- 
count of the Saxons, and Gibbon’s chapters upon the Northern 
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Invaders of the Roman Empire, not to mention the Manners of 
the Germans by Tacitus, are master-pieces of the latter kind ; and 
Robertson, if his feebler genius had not been unequal to the topics 
he selected, and to his perception of what those topics were sus- 
ceptible of, would have far surpassed his contemporaries in regard 
to the former. The names of two other eminent men, Schiller 
and Thierry, must be mentioned, whose promise of being equal 
to Herder on the same point, and superior to him on others, failed 
without any blame attaching itself to them. Schiller died too 
soon to give the world what he was capable of producing for uni- 
versal humanity ; and our own contemporary, Thierry, the author of 
The Causes and Consequences of the Norman Conquest, and of other 
excellent works,* is by premature loss of vision debarred perhaps 
in a more unfortunate way from pursuing his favourite study—the 
stiuggle of the oppressed of all ranks against the oppressors of 
all times. But Herder, in the ripeness of his age, worthily accom- 
plished the sublime task fitted to so few minds ; and our apology 
for adding some crude remarks to the great monument of his 
powers, The Philosophy of History, is an earnest desire to suggest 
its especial usefulness at the present day, when new-advances are 
making to protect, without misleading, the oppressed savage; and 
to restrain, without lowering, his civilized master. 

There is one point of view in which an addition to his work 
will be seen to be more especially needed; and an English ob- 
server enjoys a political position, and political experience in that 
respect, which are scarcely open to a German philosopher 
even at present, and much less to one living in the eighteenth 
century. The point of view referred to is, the daily working of 
the measures of government upon the rights, the happiness, and 
the prospects of every class, and of every individual within the 
influence not only of British authority, but all other authority 
upon earth. This is the wide and undisputed range of our right 
of discussion; and whilst readily admitting, that so vast a field 
must be entered upon with becoming caution, and that the delicate 
interests it may sometimes border upon must be approached with 
decorum and prudence, we acknowledge no other bounds to our 
freedom but what are consistent with duty to our universal neigh- 
bour, and with a regard to the universal good of mankind. 

That such is not at present the general rule of discussion is a 


* The new work of M. Augustus Thierry, “ Récits des Temps Merovingiens, précédés 
de Considerations sur )Histoire de France” (Paris, 1840), is a remarkable proof of 
the powers of this eminent writer; and the Preface contains a touching allusion in a 
single phrase to his unfortunate privations. After citing a passage from the Martyrs 
of M. Chateaubriand, which had made a deep impression upon him in his youth, he 
adds,— Aujourd’hui, si je me fais lire la page qui m’a tant frappé, je retrouve mes 
Emotions @il y a trente ans.” —Preface, xxi. 
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proposition that need not be established by proof; but a remark- 
able illustration of this British freedom having been denied to 
Herder, and to his most enlightened countrymen, will be read with 
interest. In the later years of his life, Herder supported with 
great zeal a periodical work proposed by Schiller, which had also 
the earnest approval of Kant, Fichte, Goethe, Jacobi, Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, and other distinguished writers, Nevertheless, 
with so brilliant an assemblage to guarantee the work from any con- 
siderable evil, and to give it the promise of great probable good, 
the jealousy of the German governments, to Schiller’s great in- 
convenience, excluded the religion and politics of the state from its 
pages. 

“The more elevated inquiries to be pursued in that work,” says the 
writer to whom we are indebted for the anecdote, “ were to prepare 
better principles and purer morals for the advancement of mankind, and 
for the increase and spread of human happiness. If the present was in- 
terdicted as a subject of controversy, the page of history was open to the 
student of the past, and the future might be contemplated without ex- 
citement, whilst all reform was to be rested upon the calm introduction 
of improved ideas. Science was to contribute its stores to the work, and 
the Muses were to adorn it with their best gifts. In its preparation, 
learning and the fine arts were no longer to be separated as they were 
wont to be. The deepest truths were to be made familiar in social life; 
embellishments in style were to relieve the gravity of science ;—and ex- 
amples of good taste were to enliven dry philosophy. The din of war 
and political strife, which so much occupied mankind elsewhere, were 
here to have a favoured rival; and popular errors, which could not safely 
be attacked openly, would be undermined by prudent changes being gra- 
dually brought about in men’s opinions,” * 

But it was precisely because the daily affairs of state were 
excluded from their deliberations, that even such men as Herder 
and Schiller failed to devise the fitting remedies for the past evils 
which they so well described, and the proper means of securing the 
better condition of humanity which they so well also anticipated. 
Beautiful as is the foregoing theory, which Schiller drew and 
Herder approved, and excellent as the things are which it pro- 
duced, nothing can be plainer than that such a scheme for human 
improvement must lamentably fail in the great struggles to which 
men are destined. With it, as the so/e panoply, liberty, would be 
ever refused to the slave; due protection to the emancipated negro 
be impossible ; and the safety of millions of aboriginal inhabitants 
of remote lands be hopeless. Great changes in policy alone can 
help all of them in their fearful struggles ; and such changes come 
only through political discussion, and political action. These being 


* Schiller’s Leben von Dr, Karl Hoffmeister, vol, iii. pp.7, 9. 
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refused to the great German minds, they speculate at an infinite 
disadvantage ; and in enjoying free political discussion and free 
political action, we are compensated for our inferiority to some of 
our continental neighbours in our theories, and even in some 
great points of constitutional organization. With this deduction 
made for the adverse national position of Herder, his authority 
cannot be estimated too high; and he will be consulted at the 
present moment with the greatest public advantage. 
Never were the lessons of philosophy, the precepts of genuine 
religion, and the force of well-founded public opinion, more 
urgently needed than they are at present for the relief of suffering 
humanity ; and no man, we repeat, ever taught more profoundly 
than Herder how to alleviate the particular sufferings which now 
most extensively afflict those feebler members of the human family 
who are least able to avert them through their own slender re- 
sources. The horrors of war, so often excited among civilized 
nations themselves to their grievous dishonour, seem to be reserved 
by Christian nations in our day, in every part of the earth, exclu- 
sively as their grand mode of intercourse with heathens, but under 
the new character of wars to extend civilization, and trade, and 
even territorial dominion, in place of the old wars of extermination 
for the spread of religion. By the law of nations shut out from 
the right of appealing to the common sense of justice, which to 
civilized people often supplies the want of power to control 
aggression; and prohibited by the same law from seeking the 
vigorous intervention of neighbours to support resistance against 
wrong, the savage is crushed before he cau acquire the civilization 
he yearus for, and which in derision is made the condition of his 
just treatment. The result of all this is manifest in the sanguinary 
conflicts in which all the great maritime Christian nations are en- 
gaged with uncivilized people, not only in regions remote from 
the immediate influence of public opinion, but also in countries 
most closely bordering upon our own, and under the direct obser- 
vation of the most refined nations. 

The American Indian, in the midst of enlightened millions of 
citizens of the United States, is hunted.down by the blood-hound, 
and by the more fatal rifle-man, for the sake of a few poor acres 
of swamp, or to get rid of the troublesome protector of the run- 
away slave, as the Malay of Sumatra is decimated by Hollanders 
to compel the surrender of his unknown and pestilent forests. 
The Arab of Algiers, within two days’ sail of polished France, is 
attacked by her legions, as his fellow Arab of Aden is defrauded 
and abused by British cupidity, and as the thousands of Zoolahs 
of South Africa are destroyed by misgoverned British colonists. 
The Tatars of Khiva, and the Circassians of the Caucasus are 
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assailed by enlightened Russia, already gorged with uncultivated 
wastes; and the natives of Australia, and a hundred other tribes, 
are systematically ruined by civilized governments too corrupt and 
too idle to adapt adequate remedies to the wrong. Consequently, 
all those various people, with reason enough, agree in one com- 
mon sentiment excited by our sanguinary career—the sentiment 
of hatred of Christians;—in spite of the extreme desire the 
most savage among them have to share the benefits of an im- 
proved condition of life. In the heart of Africa that hatred has 
been met, caused by our violences in India; and if the Esquimaux 
of the frozen north could communicate with his persecuted bro- 
ther of Kamschatka, or the ferocious wanderer of the Pampas 
with the peaceful islander of the South Sea, or the kidnapped 
negro with the solitary remnant of the victims of the convict-shep- 
herds of Van Diemen’s Land,—their united voices would utter the 
same cry of execration at the white man’s name; and never with 
more reason than now; for the evil which is doing to these tribes, 
and which springs directly from principles fostered in the very heart 
of our civilized institutions, was at no period more fatal in effect, 
although more hopeless of cure. The eighteenth century with 
its ultra-fraudulent diplomacy, its surpassingly corrupt bureau- 
cracy, its new and most mischievous colonial misrule, and, above 
all, its profound hypocrisy, ended consistently in an universal war 
big with universal curses; and prepared us too well for the scenes 
which are now enacting at the outskirts of civilization. The con- 
sequences of our present conflicts with the savages cannot be mis- 
taken. These conflicts are novel only in their extent, and in their 
objects ; their parallels in former days having furnished, in the scenes 
of blood which followed them, warning enough to stay our hand 
from iniquities identical with those of former days, and which must 
produce the like results. 

To sum up the number of the slaughtered victims of our system 
during the last three or four years alone, would be to bring forth to 
view the most disgraceful of our colonial annals. [nSouth Africa 
upwards of 12,000 blacks have been killed by our system since 
1837, with many hundreds of whites, including women and chil- 
dren. In the Australias, in New Zealand, in Guiana, in Canada, 
crimes have occurred of this kind, which in intensity or conse- 
quences, if not in the number of lives lost, are of the deepest die. 

It is well that this is one side only of the reality. If the cruel- 
ties of Spaniards, of Englishmen, and of Hollanders in all their 
colonies during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies, which the good men of those times could not stop, may 
still be paralleled in the nineteenth, not only among the same 
people, but in every settlement of every other civilized state, still 
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the vindicators of humanity now are beginning to discover the 
causes why their predecessors, such as the Las Casas,the Monsons, 
the Elliots, the Boyles, the Penns, the Berkeleys, the Brainerds, 
the Benezets, and the Granville Sharps failed ; and, in consequence 
of the general improvement of the public mind, the true policy 
when fairly presented has a better prospect of being adopted at 
present, and of being successfully worked out, than if it had been 
proposed at any earlier period. 

How far the views of Herder prepared the way for this better 
state of things will be seen in the detail about to be given of his 
sentiments upon civilizing mankind, to which some observations 
are added to show what was wanting to his system. 

Setting out with the principle—justified by an accurate survey 
of man in every age and in every condition wherever known,—that 
all possess some elements of civilization, Herder traces its pro- 
gress and revolutions step by step, and carefully pursues the in- 
quiry throughout the whole material and intellectual world; and 
he concludes with confidence that the general tendencies of things 
are towards improvement. Consistently with this opinion, his 
system would foster the useful and kindly elements in all, in order 
to give to good tendencies their utmost developement and influence. 
Far, however, from being unobservant of the difficulties which 
history opposes to these consolatory views, it is only after expa- 
tiating with great eloquence and great candour upon the fearful 
mischances that have befallen nations, and after even admitting 
the account “ of their happiness and unhappiness, and of the va- 
cillations of reason and passion, wisdom and folly, in their best 
rulers,” to have been most melancholy,—that he adopts the hap- 
pier conclusion, that through obedience to reason, and by genuine 
religion, all mankind will become worthy actors on the great stage 
of life, where wisdom is destined to create order, and goodness to 
prevail over iniquity. So far indeed from its being a part of his 
system to overlook existing evils, he on the contrary studiously 
notices the bad as well as the good results of all human opera- 
tions. For example, it is a solid compensation for the horrors of 
war to know, that this “ trade of robbery, rudely exercised,” as it 
once was, without any mitigation, has at length lost much of its 
savage character, the very invention of its great instrument, guz- 
powder, promising to extinguish many of its brutalising incidents, 
“Thus,” says Herder, ‘ conformably to an unalterable law of na- 
ture, the evil itself has produced some good.” ‘The same prin- 
ciple he applies to commerce, to the arts, and even to politics, 
Upon this last topic, however, aware, as Herder is, of the vast 
influence of political constitutions, it is plain that he has not 
formed any definite plan as to the particular measures wanted to 
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avert the evils, which no man ever detected more sagaciously, or 
denounced with a more uncompromising spirit. Before enlarging 
upon this grave deficiency in the great work of Herder, The Phi- 
losophy of History, it will be convenient to show his enlightened 
views respecting the weaker branches of the human family, to 
which the powerful in all ages have been unjust, and to which 
Europeans still refuse the benefit of the change of manners, the 
political liberality, and the constitutional improvements so re- 
markable in our time. 


“* How contracted,” says he, “‘ must the scheme of Providence be, if 
every individual of the human species were to be formed to what we call 
civilization, for which refined weakness would often be a more appro- 
priate term! Among a civilized people, what is the number of those 
who deserve this name? in what is their pre-eminence to be placed ? 
and how far does it contribute to their happiness ?”—Preface, p, vi. 


The Jew, therefore, the Mussulman, the Hindoo, the Buddhist, 
and the Pagan, are essentially within the fold of humanity to him. 

With the ground of true philanthropy thus broadly laid, and 
with the abandonment of a prejudice prevalent in Europe against 
unbaptized people, at least from the first crusader, it is not sur- 
prising to find the philosopher of Weimar at the head of the 
illustrious band, which was soon to obtain Negro emancipation, 
only as an opening to justice to the oppressed, free or bond, in 
every clime. England may be proud of Berkeley and Granville 
Sharpe, and their followers, Clarkson, Wilberforce, and Sturge: 
France may well boast her Gregoire, and her Montyon; Spain, 
her Las Casas; and America, her Benezet and ber Franklin. 
But in Herder, who is not alone in Germany, that country pos- 
sesses “ the genius of benevolence, and the benevolence of ge- 
nius,”* displayed with equal purity, and, in some points of view, 
with superior effect. From the essential distinctions which he 
proved to exist between man and all other created beings; from 
the upright attitude of man alone of all animated nature; from 
the power of speech belonging exclusively to him; in short, from 
all the wonderful peculiarities of man’s conformation, Herder in- 
fers his capability of all that is intellectual and refined, his fitness 
for the highest civilization, and his hopes of immortality. He 


* An interesting biographical work was published in Paris a few years since called 
La Société Franklin-Montyon. It consisted of the portraits and biographies of 
individuals distinguished for their useful talents, or rare benevolence, Franklin being 
adopted as the type of the former, and Montyon of the latter; Franklin as the indivi- 
dual in whom genius was the most successfully directed to the general good, and 
Montyon as the most remarkable of all men for directing the rarest spirit of philan- 
thropy with the soundest judgment. The words in the text form the motto, and ex- 
press the spirit of this work, which contains a rich gallery of examples under both 
heads, 
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shows with great force that all human beings, without exception, 
possess this conformation in more or less perfection, varying in- 
deed almost indescribably, but being as evidently members of one 
original race as they are absolutely disconnected from the various 
brutes which in some respects resemble them. 


* As the human intellect,” says he, ‘“ seeks unity in every kind of 
variety, and the Divine mind, its prototype, has stamped the most innu- 
merable multiplicity upon the earth with unity, we may venture, from 
the vast realm of change, to revert to the simplest position : all mankind 
are only one and the same species. How many ancient fables of human 
monsters and prodigies have already disappeared before the light of his- 
tory! and where tradition still repeats remnants of these, I am fully 
convinced more accurate inquiry will explain them into more beautiful 
truths. We are here acquainted with the ourang-outang, and know that 
he has no claim to speech, or to be considered as man: and when we 
have a more exact account* of the ourang-kubul, and aurang-guhn, the 
tailed savages of the woods of Corneo, Sumatra, and the Nicobar islands, 
will vanish. The men with reverted feet in Molucca, the probably ric- 
ketty nation of dwarfs in Madagascar, the men habited like women in 
Florida, and some others, deserve such an investigation, as has already 
been bestowed on the Albinoes, the Dondoes, the Patagonians, and the 
aprons of the Hottentot females. Men who succeed in removing wants 
from the creation, falsehoods from our memory, and disgraces from our 
nature, are, to the realms of truth, what the heroes of mythology were 


to the primitive world; they lessen the number of monsters on the 
earth.” —vol. i. p. 295. 


After thus vindicating the dignity of the human race as a whole, 
Herder passes in review its individual branches, giving to each, . 
according to its varying circumstances, the place for which from 
time to time it becomes most suited. If the love of home, the 
love of liberty, the love of offspring, mark the most barbarous as 
strongly as the most civilized; and if this degree of identity suffi- 
ciently indicates a common nature, certain it also is that the two 
states of life, the savage and the refined, produce men of powers 
and character, exceedingly diverse, so long as their conditions 
vary. Indolence and industry, ignorance and knowledge, poverty 
and wealth, are their several marks; and the contrary habits, 
which those circumstances respectively create, are unfortunately 
not only in the highest degree difficult to be changed, but they 
render the superior of the two bodies in which they prevail, in the 
highest degree likewise intolerant of the other’s deficiencies. Ac- 
cordingly the civilized conqueror of the barbarian, and the more 
refined colonist of savage lands, have almost always exercised 


* The very remarkable work of Mr. Linneus Martin on Zoology, now publishing, 
supplies by experience what Herder only anticipated by reason. 
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their superiority, without consideration, and often without mercy. 
Herder, in depicting the conflicts which from the earliest ages 
have taken place between men in these different states, steadily 
supports the cause of the weaker; and eloquently appeals to the 
better sympathies of human nature on behalf of those who, in 
modern times, are so extensively the victims of the cupidity of 
the strong. After describing the misery of the Mexican Indians 
and others, he then comes to “ the throne of nature, and of the 
most barbarous tyranny, Peru, rich in mines and misery.” “ All 
the powers of these tender children of nature, who once lived so 
happily under their Incas, are now compressed into the single fa- 
culty of suffering and forbearing, with silent hatred.” ‘“ Aé first 
sight,” says Pinto, governor of Brazil, “ a South-American ap- 
pears gentle and harmless; but on a closer inspection, something 
savage, mistrustful, gloomy, and repining, is discoverable in iis 
countenance.” 

** May not all this,” asks Herder, “ be accounted for by the fate of 
the people? They were gentle and harmless when you visited them ; 
and the unfashioned wildness of a well disposed race should have re- 
ceived that improvement of which it was capable. What can you now 
expect, but that, gloomy and mistrustful, they should cherish in their 
hearts the most profound, ineradicable discontent! They are bruised 


worms, that appear- hateful to our eyes, in consequence of our having 
crushed them with our feet.”—vol. i, p. 285. 


Again, after stating affecting instances of love of home in un- 
civilized people, and of the horrors of the slave-trade, he indig- 
nantly exclaims: 


“ What right have you, monsters! even to approach the country of 
these unfortunates, much less to tear them from it by stealth, fraud, and 
cruelty? For ages this quarter of the globe has been theirs, and they 
belong to it: their forefathers purchased it at a dear rate, at the price 
of the negro form and complexion. In fashioning them the African sun 
has adopted them as its children, and impressed on them its own seal : 
wherever you convey them, this brands you as robbers, as stealers of men.” 


Ib. p. 305. 


For the dreadful revenge of the outraged savage, he thus ac- 
counts, 


To us this seems horrible; and it is, no doubt: yet the Europeans 
first urged them to this misdeed: for why did they visit their country ? 
Why did they enter it as despots, arbitrarily practising violence and 
extortion ?”—Ib. p. 306. 


In the same way the deep-seated hostility of the American 
Indian to Christians is traced to the injuries received from an 
oppressive intruder. ‘The same sympathy extends to China, who 
‘€ cannot be blamed for laying restraints on the Dutch, Russians, 
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and other Europeans, when she observes their conduct in the island 
or continent of the East Indies, in the north of Asia, and in her 
own land.” —vol. ii. p. 18. 

And the reflections which conclude the sketch of India will find 
an echo in many a quarter, now that at length a popular move- 
ment is making to relieve the Hindoo from wrong. 


‘* Happy would it have been,” says Herder, “for such a peaceful people 
to have dwelt on a solitary isiand, remote from all conquerors ; or at the 
foot of mountains inhabited by those human beasts of prey, the warlike 
Mongols ; and near those coasts abounding with havens, to receive the 
artful and covetous adventurers of Europe ;—how could the poor Hindoos 
maintain themselves and their pacific system? It was the constitution 
of Hindostan that sunk it under internal and external wars, till at length 
the maritime powers of Europe subjected it to a yoke under which it is 
uttering its last groans. Hard course of the fate of nations! Yet it is 
nothing more than the order of nature. In the most beautiful and fer- 
tile region of the earth, man must early attain refined ideas, an imagination 
widely expatiating on nature, gentle manners, and regular institutions ; 
but in this region he must soon avoid laborious activity, and thus become 
the prey of every robber who visited their happy land,—till at length 
Europeans, from whom nothing is remote, came and established empires 
of their own among them. All the information, and all the merchan- 
dize, that they have brought us thence, by no means compensate the evil 
they have done to a nation by whom they were never offended.” —vol. ii. 
p- 39. 


Herder pursues a similar strain of reproach against the oppres- 
sors of the “ ancient aborigines of Europe” —the Basques, the 
Gael, the Cimbri,—with their lands seized, their language eradi- 
cated, and their very name almost lost before successive invasions ; 
—the Fins, pressed into the remote north, — and the Lettonians 
and Prussians cruelly enslaved by their pretended protectors and 
spiritual guides. 

** So that centuries will pass before the yoke is removed, and these 
peaceful people are recompensed for the barbarities they suffered, for 
losing of land and liberty, by being humanely formed anew to the use 
and enjoyment of an improved freedom.”—vol. ii. p. 325—339. 

The crushed Slavian nations, as we have shown in another ar- 
ticle in the present number, afford fresh occasion for the display 
of the same kindly sentiments, and more sanguine anticipations 
of the not distant time, when 


“ These now deeply sunk, but once industrious and happy people, will 
at length awake from their long and heavy slumber, shake off the chains 
of slavery, enjoy the possession of their delightful land, fromthe Adriatic 
Sea to the Carpathian Mountains, from the Don to the Muldaw, and 


celebrate on them their ancient festivals of peaceful trade and industry.” 
—vol, ii, p. 351. 
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These few extracts show that Herder estimated correctly the 
disastrous consequences of disregard for national rights, and of 
the evils of conquest ; and his remarkable exposition of the uses 
of religion, and above all, of the genuine Christian religion, in 
spite of early and great abuses, with his views of the humanizing 
effects of the arts, of literature, and of commerce, prove that he 
had excellent views respecting the transition from barbarism to 
civilization. Nevertheless he is greatly defective, not so much in 
laying too little stress upon the wonders to be accomplished for 
mankind by wise and humane legislation, as in omitting to set forth 
the particular laws and the principles of government that would 
abate the evils, and augment the good which he so well describes. 
This omission springs from his melancholy experience. He him- 
self knew only despotisms, and perceiving the miseries brought 
even by the free, as for example, the Dutch and the English, upon 
the savage, he too hastily concluded that anarchy is better than 
any rule whatever. Hating misgovernment, and hopeless of being 
able to reform it, he even in a fit of despair abandons his general 
confidence in the better prospects of man, and if he does not in- 
cline to the error of Rousseau in favour of savage life, he would 
in this disposition leave uncivilized man, without aiding him in his 
efforts to improve. 

It is incomprehensible,” says he, “ how man should be made for no 
state, so that his first true happiness must necessarily spring from its 
constitution ; for how many people upon earth are entirely ignorant of 
all government, and yet are happier than many who have sacrificed them- 
selves for the good of the state? I will not enter upon the benefits or 
mischiefs which this artificial form of society brings with it ; but it may 
be observed, as every art is merely an instrument, and the most com- 
plicated instrument necessarily requires the most prudence and delicacy 
in managing it, this is an obvious consequence, that with the greatness 
of a state, and the intricate art of its constitution, the danger of render- 
ing individuals miserable is infinitely augmented. In large states, hun- 
dreds must pine with hunger that one may wallow in luxury ; thousands 
are oppressed, and hunted to death, that one crowned fool or philosopher 
may gratify his whims. Nay, as all politicians say that every well con- 
stituted state must be a machine, regulated only by the will of one, what 
increase of happiness can it bestow, to serve in this machine as a thoughtless 
member ? or probably indeed, contrary to our better knowledge and con- 
science, to be whirled round all our lives on’an Ixion’s wheel, that leaves 
the tormented wretch no hope of comfort, unless perhaps in strangling 
the activity of his free, self-governing mind, to seek happiness in the in- 
sensibility of «machine ? Oh, if we be men, let us thank Providence that 
this was not made the general destination of mankind. Millions on this 
globe live without government ; and must not every one of us, even under 
the most exquisite government, if we will be happy, begin where the 
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savage begins, seeking to acquire and maintain health of body and sound- 
ness of mind, the happiness of his house and his mind, not from the 
state, but from himself? Father and mother, husband and wife, son and 
brother, friend and man, are natural relations, in which we may be happy ; 
the state gives us nothing but instruments of art, and those, alas! may 
rob us of something far more essential,—may rob us of ourselves. Kindly 
considerate was it therefore in Providence to prefer the easier happiness 
of individuals to the artificial ends of great societies, and spare genera- 
tions those costly machines of state as much as possible. It has wonder- 
fully separated nations, not only by woods and mountains, seas and 
deserts, rivers and climates, but more particularly by languages, inclina- 
tions, and characters ; that the work of subjugating despotism might be 
rendered more difficult, that all the four quarters of the globe might not 
be crammed into the belly of a wooden horse. No Nimrod has yet been 
able to drive all the inhabitants of the world into one park for himself 
and: his successors ; and though it has been for centuries the object of 
united Europe to erect herself into a despot, compelling all the nations 
of the earth to be happy in her way, this happiness-dispensing deity is 
yet far from having obtained her end.” —vol. i. p. 401. 


This passage, it will be seen, raises topics now of daily interest. 
A distrust of the power of any government to do good to uncivi- 
lized tribes,—a sentiment arising from the calamities inflicted 
upon them by all governments,—now paralyses and misleads 
many friends of the oppressed aborigines, It strengthens the 
hands of the ill-disposed, by causing inquiry to be deferred as to 


what guarantees might be established to check illiberal and un- 
just proceedings towards those people. ‘The same unreasonable 
and unreasoning doubts of the true power of law to put down 
iniquity, also prompts good men to resort to unsuitable means to 
promote excellent purposes; and at this very moment those doubts 
constitute stumbling blocks to the success of the noblest enter- 
prize in which the benevolent were ever engaged. We allude 
to the efforts of a powerful party to place the political direction 
of the civilization of Africa chiefly in the hands of the missionaries, 
the result of which would necessarily be the ruin of the cause 
through the corruption of those who are now admirable agents 
within their proper sphere. 

The good offices of religion, of cormmerce, and of the arts, we 
repeat, are sufficiently estimated by Herder ; and, as has been 
stated, he is generally acquainted with the humanizing influence 
of good government. He himself anticipates the restoration of 
prosperity to the Slavian nations through “ /egis/ation and politics, 
instead of a military spirit.”—vol. ii, p. 351. He is quite aware 
that 


** Social institutions are the most exquisite productions of the human 
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mind, and human industry, as they embrace the whole state of things, 
according to time, place, and circumstances, and consequently must be 
the result of much experience and assiduous attention.’—vol. ii. p. 484. 


He saw clearly the value of 


“The municipal law which arose in the middle ages, very different 
from that of the Romans, and erected on the basis of liberty and secu- 
rity, according toGerman principles, and productive of industry, arts, and 
subsistence.” —ib. p. 528. 


Herder nevertheless knew weil the want of something better than 
what has ever existed; and he concludes his great work in these 
striking words : 


“ In Europe men have not yet thought of a system of civilization by 
means of good training, good laws, and good political institutions, calcu- 
lated to embrace all ranks in society, and to extend to the whole human 
race. And when will they think of such a system! It is not to be de- 
spaired of. The intelligence of civilized society improves ; its restless 
activity spreads far and wide, ever gaining new strength in its slow, but 
generally prosperous progress, and that very slowness in reaching maturity 
seems to be a sure guarantee to excellence in the best things.” 


And in Johann von Muller’s edition of the Philosophy of His- 
tory may be seen a sketch of additional chapters found among 
Herder’s manuscripts at his death, in which his views must have 
been developed more satisfactorily. The 23d, 24th, and 25th of 
those chapters have the following note of their contents for the 
18th century, after a grand outline of a similar character for the 
preceding 600 years. 

** 23d Ch. ‘The new Spirit of the Sciences in Italy and France. The 
Development of the Fine Arts. The Rights of Man and Equality. 
Spirit of Industry and Commerce. Money, Luxury, and Taxes. Le- 
gislation. General remarks. 

* 24th Ch. Russia. The East and West Indies. Africa, Euro- 
pean System. Relations of Europe with the rest of the World. 

** 25th Ch. The Civilization of the Human Race considered, in refer 
ence to Religion, to Law and Government, to Commerce, to the Arts, 
and to Literature and Science. The special Nature of the Human Mind. 
Its general Influence on all Things. The Prospects of Man.”* 


The grandeur of the edifice to be erected according to this 
plan is duly appreciated by Von Muller, who was himself emi- 
nently qualified to be the successor in completing the work ; 
although be asks with a natural and modest doubt where that 
successor can be found. 


* J. G. von Herder’s Sammtliche Werke, Sienbenter Theil, p. 305. 12mo. Stutt- 
gart und Tubingen Cotta, 1828. 
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If the just opinions of Herder, which are those of Lord Bacon, 
as to “law and government” being among the great means of civi- 
lization, were consistently carried out; and if he had completed 
what in the parts of his work touching this point is at present but 
a splendid fragment, the desponding passage above quoted could 
not have been written; but in its place there would have appeared 
a sketch of the particular legislation and institutions necessary to 
render the spreading of civilized man beneficial, and not destruc- 
tive, to his uncivilized fellows in the woods and savannahs of Ame- 
rica; in the deserts and forests of Africa; in the plains of Australia 
and India; and in the islands of the Southern and Eastern Seas. 

Without attempting here to offer even a slight outline of a sys- 
tem of this character, we may safely say to the numerous indivi- 
duals among us who cannot look upon the rapid extension of 
British power and British colonies, without feeling that the esta- 
blishment of such a system is due to the national honour,—let 
Herder’s Philosophy of History be your earliest study, with the 
determination to supply from the results of British experience 
what, in the author’s peculiar position, it is not surprising should 
be wanting in him. 

This article, as the reader will, we trust, have supposed, is not 
written on Herder. To do justice to bis genius and character 
will demand a far wider range of criticism, and more copious il- 
lustrations, than it is, at present, our intention to enter upon. 
We do not even enter at large upon the Philosophy of History, 
having selected a single point for consideration,—namely, the 
German author’s views respecting the duty of civilized towards 
uncivilized nations. The time seems propitious for the topic; 
and we repeat, that they who take a lead in founding new British 
empires in Australia, New Zealand, America, Africa, and the 


East, could not call a better councillor to their aid than this ad- 
mirable man. 
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Art. V.—1. Specimens de Caractere Frangais et Etrangers de 
’ Imprimerie Royale. Paris, lmprimerie Royale. 1835. 

2. Débuts de (Imprimerie a Strasbourg, ou Recherches sur les 
Travaux Mystérieux de Gutenberg dans cette ville, et sur le 
Proces qui lui fut intenté en 1439 @ cette occasion. Par Léon 
de Laborde. Paris. Sechener. i840. 

3. Débuts de Imprimerie &@ Mayence et &@ Bamberg, ou De- 
scription de Lettres d’Indulgence du Pape Nicholas V. pro 
regno Cypri, imprimées en 1454. Par Léon de Laborde, 
Paris, chez Sechener; a Strasbourg; chez Levrault; a Leipsig, 
chez Rudolph Werzell. 1840. 


Or all the events connected with the ultimate destiny of man, 
printing amid human inventions will probably exercise the most 
important influences. When it burst forth like the dawn of light, 
it both awakened the minds of men, and poured upon them that 
radiance, which had long been held entombed within the dark pre- 
cincts of monasteries, Previous to that epoch, the thoughts of men 
were ever in danger of sinking with them into their graves, or if 
they survived, the individuals who originated them, were deprived 
of their just fame; through printing, the intellectual labours of 
mankind are preserved and perpetuated. Fabrick upon fabrick 
is continually added to the structure of human intelligence, and 
from the living monuments of the past, men gather the experience 
that enables them to ascend still higher, and to take their own 
upward flight. 

And truly this is a mighty power for man to wield; the cha- 
racters traced by his pen are circulated by its means amongst 
thousands of human beings, contributing possibly to their comfort 
and prosperity in social life, and becoming their consoling friends 
in solitude. Above all it lent its powerful aid to religion, when 
it burst asunder the chains by which men were barred from the 
near approach to the book of life and truth, and delivered it un- 
fettered and entire, a most precious gift, to all future generations ; 
thus hastening the period when the words “ and there shall be 
one fold and one shepherd” shall be fulfilled. 

Printing has also greatly contributed to the production of learned 
men in Europe. Lord Herbert in his life of King Henry VIII. 
supposed that Cardinal Wolsey more particularly alluded to the 
effects of this art, in his letter to the Pope, where he remarks :— 


“that his Holiness could not be ignorant, what diverse effects this 
new invention of printing had produced, for it had brought in and re- 
stored books and learning, so together it had been the occasion of those 
sects and schisms, when men begin now to call in question the present 
faith and tenets of the Church, and to examine how far religion is de- 
parted from its primitive institutions; and that, which particularly was 
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most to be lamented, they had exhorted lay and ordinary men to read 
the scriptures, and to pray in the vulgar tongue, and if this was suffered, 
besides all other dangers, the common people at last might come to be- 
lieve that there was not so much use of the clergy.” 

The monks were exceedingly alarmed by the encroachment, 
which printing threatened to make on the power which they ever 
used over the minds of their fellow men; and they had the saga- 
city to perceive that the eyes of those who had hitherto been 
accustomed to place implicit faith in their precepts, would now 
soon be opened. ‘The good fathers too, one of whose chief occu- 
pations was that of copying manuscripts, viewed with an eye as 
jealous as that of a Manchester weaver, and not without cause, the 
mighty “machine” which threatened “to throw them out of work.” 
A certain vicar of Croydon too, in a sermon which he preached 
at St. Paul’s Cross, made use of these remarkable words “ we 
must root out printing or printing will root out us.” 

It has been surmised by some, that the art of printing has been 
practised in former ages amongst the eastern nations, 

It appears that stone was the first substance upon which any 
figures or letters were engraved ; according to Epigenes,* the au- 
cient Chaldeans engraved or wrote their astronomical observations 
on bricks for about 720 years. And the characters upon the 
Babylonian bricks brought into this country are manifestly im- 
pressions produced by an engraved block, as in most cases several 
of the letters are indistinct, as if an unequal pressure had been 
applied; and engraved cylinders also have been found, which are 
supposed to have been employed in impressing characters upon 
the soft clay, previous to its being hardened by exposure either to 
fire or the sun. 

In treating of the subject of printing some reference should be 
made to the history of paper, but our readers are probably too 
familiar with all that is known of the papyrus of the Egyptians, 
one of the most ancient substitutes on record, and the gradual 
improvements in various countries down to the present day, to 
need our giving more than a passing allusion to it; and to treat 
this branch worthily, would require a separate treatise. Such of 
our readers as require more information respecting this subject 
may have recourse to a far better source in Sir J. G. Wilkin- 
son’s admirable work on the “ Manners and Customs of the An- 
cient Egyptians.” Neither is it requisite to dwell on the shoulder 
blades of sheep, on which the early Arabs engraved their romantic 
effusions. The papyrus paper, from Egypt, was also in use 
amongst them, until the introduction of parchment 250 years be- 


* All the MSS. give “‘DCCXX.annorum.” The insertion of M. by some editors 
of Pliny appears wholly unsupported y existing MSS., although Cicero may be ad- 
duced in favour of the reading DCCX XM. in two passages. 
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fore our own era, a material for which we are indebted to the 
ambition of Eumenes, who, wishing to possess a more splendid 
library than that at Alexandria, was frustrated in his endeavours by 
the jealous efforts of the Ptolemies, and this circumstance led to 
the invention and employment of a substitute. 

Parchment held its ground until the use of it was in some mea- 
sure superseded, by the discovery of the method of making paper 
from cotton and silk, called carta bombycina, and is supposed to 
have been known in the beginning of the twelfth century. It de- 
rived its appellation of carta Damascena from having been intro- 
duced into Spain from Syria. ‘The Chinese were acquainted with 
the art of making paper in great perfection from various vegetable 
substances as early as A. D. 95, and Gibbon tells us “ from cre- 
dible testimony, that paper was first imported from Chiuva to Sa- 
marcand A. H. 30 (A. D. 652) and invented, or rather introduced, 
at Mecca A, H. 88, (A. D. 710).” 

The period at which linen paper was first used has not been 
accurately ascertained ; but, apparently it was not prior to the 
eleventh century. The Moors introduced it into Spain. The 
earliest specimen preserved of it, is an Arabic version of the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates, bearing date of a. D. 1100; and Ca- 
siri in his catalogue of Arabic MSS. in the library of the Escu- 
rial, makes especial mention that many of them are written on 
this kind of paper. It is certain, however, that linen paper was 
very rare in Europe until the fifteenth century, and it was not 
before 1690 that writing or printing paper was made in London. 
Previous to that period we had our supplies of it from Holland 
and France. A kind of mixed paper, however, must have been in 
use long before, as a letter addressed to Henry III. by Raymond, 
son of Raymond sixth Count of Toulouse, is still preserved in 
the ‘Tower of London. This, therefore, must have been between 
the years 1216 and 1272. 

The Chinese practised a kind of printing at least 2000 years 
ago, but not with moveable types. ‘This seems to have been 
somewhat similar to the mode now in use amongst us of printing 
wood cuts from blocks; and even in the present day, they still 
execute works in this manner, as well as by moveable types. The 
manner in which they do it is by preparing a smooth block of 
wood, generally from the pear-tree. Being planed, the block is 
squared to the size of two pages—the surface is then rubbed over 
with size, generally made from boiled rice, which makes it per- 
fectly smooth. The characters to be printed are written on thin 
paper the size of the block, which is glued on to it in an inverted 
position, so that the characters can be perfectly seen through the 
back. The intermediate parts are then cut away with great skill, 
VOL. XXVI. NO. LI. H 
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and the letters are thus left in relief, and finally the paper is 
gently removed. The Chinese chronicles state that this mode of 
printing was invented 50 B.c., but that paper was not manufac- 
tured till 95 a. D., so that printing was in use 145 years before 
the invention of paper. Previous to that time, they used a kind 
of silk instead of paper. This was certainly the nearest approach 
to the modern mode. 

Towards the latter end of the fourteenth century, a rude attempt 
was made in England by the printing of playing cards, from 
wooden blocks. ‘This was followed by what were called block 
books, on which, at first, only the rude figure of a saint with a 
few lines of letters were cut, and gradually entire pages were im- 
pressed in this manner, The earliest block book that we know 
of, bears the date of 1428, and is in Earl Spencer’s library ; it 
contains a very curious wood cut of St. Christopher. M. Leon 
de Laborde, in his interesting work on the History of the Inven- 
tion of Printing, more particularly notices this, together with the 
Letters of Indulgence of 1454, In the dates he gives us of the 
chief incidents in the invention of printing, he imagines that the 
probable period at which these blocks were first executed in the 
Low Countries was about a. Dp. 1410. These were followed by 
a few editions of a short grammar of Donatus, in what may be 
called wooden stereotype. 

Our readers, under this head of early publications, must be 
reminded of the obligations, we are under for the possession of 
many rich and valuable MSS., to three great monastic bodies 
who followed the Benedictine rule—that of the Clugni, instituted 
towards the early part of the tenth century, the Carthusians, in 
1084, and the Cistercians, in 1098, who applied themselves 
with the greatest zeal to the propagation of classical literature, 
remarkable for the beauty of the hand writing, and more conve- 
nient system of abbreviation. The abbey of Clugni was espe- 
cially rich in Greek and Latin authors, and indeed few Bene- 
dictine monasteries were without some kind of library. 

The manner of publishing the works of authors in England, 
about the time of Henry III. was, by having them read before 
one of the monasteries or other judges appointed by the public, 
for three days successively; and if they were approved of, copies 
of them were permitted to be taken by monks, scribes, and illu- 
minators, trained up to that purpose for their livelihood. The 
complaint of poor William Caxton shows what a tedious process 
it was, 

“ Thus end [ this book, and for moche as in wryting of the same, 
my penne is worn, myn hande wery, and myn eyne dimmed with over 
moche lookyng on the whit paper, and that age crepeth on me dayly.’ 
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Sometimes half the life of a man was devoted to a single work. 
Guido de Jais wrote and illuminated a very beautiful MS. Bible, 
which he began in his fortieth year, and did not finish until he 
was upwards of ninety. Great indeed was the anxiety of the 
learned men amongst the antients to possess a library, notwith- 
standing the expense and difficulty of procuring it, as is shown 
from the fo'lowing extract by Dr. Conyers Middleton, in his Life 
of Cicero: 


“ Nor was he (speaking of Cicero) less eager in making a collection 
of Greek books, and forming a library by the same opportunity of Atti- 
cus’ help. This was Atticus’ own passion, who having free access to all 
the Athenian libraries, was employing his slaves in copying the works of 
their best writers, not only for his own use, but for sale also, and the 
common profit both of the slave and the master; for Atticus was re- 
markable above all men of his rank for a family of learned slaves, hav- 
ing scarce a footboy in his house, who was not trained both to read 
and write for him. By this advantage, he made a very large collec- 
tion of choice and curious books, and signified to Cicero his design 
of selling them, yet seems to have intimated withall, that he expected 
a larger sum for them than Cicero could scarcely spare, which gave oc- 
casion to Cicero to beg of him in several letters, to reserve the whole 
number for him till he could raise money enough to purchase. ‘ Pray 
keep your books,’ says he,‘ for me, and do not despair of my being able 
to call them mine, which I can compass, and shall think myself richer 
than Crassus, and despise the fine villas and gardens of them all.’ ” 


The following extract from an epistle of Antonius Bononia 
Becatellus, surnamed Parrome, to Alphonsus King of Naples, 
bears testimony to the great expense and trouble in transcription 
of works. 


** You lately wrote to me from Florence that the works of Titus Li- 
vius are there to be sold in very handsome books, and that the price of 
each book is 120 crowns of gold. Therefore I entreat your majesty, 
that you cause to be bought for us Livy, which we used to call the king 
of books, and cause it to be sent hither to us. I shall in the mean time 
procure money which I am to give for the price of the book. One thing 
I want to know of your prudence, whether I or Poggius have done best ; 
he, that he might buy a country house near Florence, sold Livy, which 
he had writ in a very fair band, and I, to purchase Livy, have exposed 
a piece of land to sale. Your goodness and modesty have encouraged 
me to ask these things with familiarity of you. Farewell, and triumph.” 

The late Mr. Ames had a folio MS. of the Roman de la Rose, 
and on the last leaf is written, “ C’est lyvre costa au palas de 
Parys quarante coronnes d’ors, sans mentyr,” that is, “ This book 
cost at the palace of Paris, 40 crowns of gold, without lying,” 
equal to about 33/. 6s. 6d. 

A deed preserved in the library of the college of Laon in Paris, 
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and witnessed by two notaries in the year 1332, shows that MSS. 
were sold in those days by contracts as binding as those by which 
estates were transferred. As a still more striking instance of the 
high estimation in which such property was held, the Countess of 
Anjou paid for a copy of the homilies of Haimon, Bishop of 
Halberstadt, 200 sheep, 5 quarters of wheat, and the same quan- 
tity of rye, which in our days would almost make a man’s fortune 
in Australia. 

Several cities have maintained their claim to having been the 
scene of the glorious invention of Printing by moveable letters, 
with as much pertinacity as the seven cities contended for the birth 
place of Homer. We refer such of our readers as deiight in these 
discussions, to the interesting work we have already mentioned, 
of M. Leon de Laborde, who has published many of the curious 
suits and controversies of those early times in the original Ger- 
man, with a French translation. Our space will not allow us to 
enter into a detailed account of these, but we will give the promi- 
nent features of the early history of the invention. 

John Gensfleisch of Sulgeloch, better known by the name of 
Gutenberg, a native of Mentz, settled at Strasburg in 1424, where 
he carried on the business of polishing mirrors and precious 
stones, and is supposed to have there conceived the first idea of 
printing about 1440, though Laborde is of opinion that the real 
inventor is not known. The following ten years were probably 
spent in perfecting his invention, as there is no evidence that he 
actually published any thing before that period. Subsequently 
to 1440 Gutenberg took into partnership Andrew Drizehn, 
John Riff and Andrew Kielman, all natives of that city. Their 
agreement was for the term of five years, but owing to some dif- 
ferences that arose between them, they separated before its ex- 
piration. In 1450 he was induced to associate himself with 
John Fust or Faust on the latter advancing him 800 florins at 6 
per cent. and 300 more to be spent in wages and materials for the 
establishment. The priority of Gutenberg is disputed by the 
city of Haarlem, which claims the honour of the invention for 
Lawrence Costar, one of its own citizens, The pretensions of the 
latter have been strenuously advocated in Holland by M. Meer- 
man, in his Origines Typographice, and by M. Konig, in his 
work on the Origin of Printing, which last mentioned work ob- 
tained a prize at Haarlem in 1816. In 1628, Scriverius, of Haar- 
lem, published the fragment of a MS., without date, by Juan Van 
Zuyren, a burgomaster of that city, who died in 1591: it was 
entitled “ On the First and True Invention of Printing, unheard 
of until now.” Scriverius asserted that he received the fragment 
anonymously, and it does not appear that the name of the inven- 
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tor is mentioned. Hadrianus Junius, a learned Dutchman, in 
his History of Holland, in Latin, published in 1578, ascribes the 
invention to Lawrence the son of John Costar (or Kostar, signi- 
fying Sacristan), and mentions that the idea first occurred to him 
from cutting letters on a tree, and thence upon pieces of wood. 
He then made some glutinous ink, as he found that common ink 
sunk into the paper, and with these rude materials he printed, in 
the Flemish tongue, a book called “ Speculum Humane Salva- 
tionis,” the leaves of which were glued together in pairs, as they 
were only printed on one side, and the blank sides would have 
appeared unsightly. He next tried leaden and tin types, and 
took into partnership his servant John, We need not remind 
our readers of the current fable of John’s theft, and how he 
finally set up printing on his own acount at Mentz. Mr. 
Santander insists that no such person as Costar existed, but 
that if even he did live, that he died in 1440, a year before the 
robbery is said to have been committed. Other legends are cited 
in confirmation of the tale, but it is more particularly on the au- 
thority of the above story that the inhabitants of Haarlem hold 
annual festivals, and have raised monuments in commemoration of 
Lawrence Costar, in their eyes the sole inventor of printing. 

But let us return to Gutenberg, who is generally allowed to 
have been the real inventor. With him and Fust was associated 
Peter Schceffer, the servant and son-in-law of the latter. In 
1452 Schoeffer made a great improvement in the art, by con- 
triving an easier mode of making types, by forming punches of 
engraved steel, by which matrices were struck, from which the 
types were cast. This produced the uniformity of letters, a great 
desideratum, and tended to economize their labour. Each, 
therefore fulfilled his part in the invention, Fust being the osten- 
sible patron in the establishment. Hansard termed them “ the 
grand typographical triumvirate.” ‘The first work that issued 
from their press is generally allowed to be the Latin Bible, with- 
out a date, which, having been found about the middle of last 
century in the Cardinal Mazarini’s library at Paris, bears his 
name. Of the various dates that have been assigned to it, 1455 
appears to be the most probable. It was a splendid dedication 
of the noble art to the Giver of all Wisdom, in thus making their 
first attempt, by printing the entire Bible, and is a curious proof 
of their unshrinking perseverance and the confidence they placed 
in their invention. Before its completion, however, it appears 
that Gutenberg had some dispute with Fust with respect to the 
repayment of this loan, and the partnership was dissolved in 
1455, so that the work was brought to its conclusion by Fust 
and Scheeffer only. 
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Gutenberg established a printing press at Mentz, under the 
patronage of Dr. Conrad Humbracht or Humery, who was in 
fact the proprietor, as he advanced the whole of the money to 
support it. In 1460 the great Latin dictionary entitled Cartho- 
licon Johannis de Balbis, issued from this press, and during the 
same year the Constitutiones Clementis V., which latter work, 
however, some authors have ascribed to that of Fust and Scheeffer. 
While Gutenberg was working his opposition press, his late part- 
ners were actively pursuing their labours, and in 1457 produced 
the first Psalter extant, with the names of the printers, and the 
date on the last page, in the form of a colophon or notice. Ano- 
ther Psalter was printed by them with similar characters in 1459, 
and in the same year, ‘ Durandi Rationale,” being a treatise on 
the liturgical offices of the Church. Van Praet thinks that the 
Psalters were printed from wooden types, and that the last named 
work was the earliest production of the cast types, bearing the 
name and date of the printers. A Bible without a date, but sup- 
posed to have appeared between 1460 and 1462, is ascribed by 
some to Gutenberg, and by others to Pfister, who set up a press 
at Bamberg. ‘The Mentz Bible, published in 1462, was consi- 
dered his first production, until the discovery of the Mazarin 
Bible. The labours of the printers were suspended owing to the 
invasion of the city by Adolphus Count of Nassau. In 1465 
Gutenberg was attached to the court of Adolphus, and admitted 
amongst his gentlemen. It seems uncertain at what period he 
died, but there i is not any notice of him later than 1469, and his 
printing appatatus was given up to Dr. Humbracht. 

Fust subsequently resumed his labours, and in 1465 produced 
the Offices of Cicero, and the following year a second edition of 
the same work. Shortly after which, ‘he went to Paris for the 
purpose of selling some of his bibles, and is supposed to have 
died there of the plague, as from that period the name of Scheef- 
fer alone appears in the works which issued from that press. 

The legend of Doctor Faustus and the Devil is said to have 
been derived from the following circumstances: The form of the 
olden types closely resembled the ordinary letters in MSS.; and 
Fust, in order to keep his invention a secret, tried to pass off his 
books as MSS., but from his offering them for sale at 60 crowns 
each, instead of 500, which was the ordinary price demanded by 
the scribes, he was considered to have dealings with the Devil, 
and the uniformity of the copies strengthened the suspicion. The 
red ink also, which embellished his editions, being of a very bril- 
liant colour, was supposed to be his blood, and the story goes, 
that to save himself from being burnt, he revealed his art to his 
Parisian judges, 
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We have been tempted to dwell longer than may perhaps be 
necessary upon the first productions of the press, from the interest 
with which we always contemplate the extraordinary perseverance 
displayed by the fathers of this glorious invention. In our last 
number, in the article of “the Gutenberg Jubilee in Germany,” 
it will be seen with what joyous enthusiasm that name is greeted 
on the festal day, and our readers will not fail to remember the 
inscription which is on the front of the pedestal supporting the 
splendid statue raised to his memory at Mentz ;— 

“ JOHANNI GUTTENBERGENSI 
Moguntino. 
Qui Primus Omnium Literas Are 
Imprimendas Invenit, 


Hac Arte de Orbe Toto bene Merenti! ” 

On the breaking up of the chief printing presses, the workmen, 
released from their obligations, of course spread themselves 
amongst various cities, and set up on their own account. The 
cities where printing was at first most actively carried on were 
Bamberg, Cologne, Strasburg, Augsburg, besides two or three 
others ; and within a very short time books were issued from all 
these places. Henry Becktermiinze commenced at Elfeld or 
Eltwel in the Rhingau, by printing a Latin and German Dic- 
tionary, extracted from the Catholicon, and said to be with the 
same characters. This was finished November 4th, 1467, by 
Nicholas his brother, who two years afterwards printed a second 
edition, which, after a nearly similar interval, was followed by a 
third, and in 1477 a fourth edition of the same work appeared. 
In the mean time Ulric Zell and Pfister were actively prosecuting 
their labours at Cologne and Bamberg; yet notwithstanding their 
zeal, books were produced but slowly at the commencement, and 
according to Panzer only twenty-four different works appeared 
between 1461 and 1470. 

In 1469 Ulric Gering and two others, who had been formerly 
employed by Fust as pressmen, were induced by Fichet and La- 
pierre, rectors of the Sorbonne, to come to Paris, and commence 
printing. The epistles of Gasparin of Barziza were the earliest 
result of their labours. “Italy also began at this time to try her 
strength. Sweynheim and Pannartz, who had also worked under 
Fust, set up a press at the monastery of Subiaco, in the Appen- 
nines. ‘This monastery contained a numerous collection of 
MSS., and was more suitable for their enterprise, from the cir- 
cumstance of the monks being Germans. In 1466 they left 
Subiaco for Rome, where they actively followed their occupation. 
About the same period Cennini, a goldsmith, established a press 
at Florence; John of Spire, a German, set up another at Venice; 
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and between 1471 and 1480, according to Panzer, 1297 books 
were printed in Italy alone,—23+ of which were editions of an- 
cient classical authors. Poland also made some progress in the 
art, although there was a remarkable gap in her progress, for be- 
tween the years 1465 and 1500 we have no evidence that any 
work emanated from Polish presses. 

To Zarot, of Milan, belongs the distinction of having printed 
the first Greek Grammar, by Constantine Lascaris, in 1476. 
This was followed in 1480 by Craston’s Lexicon, which by all 
accounts was nothing more than a very imperfect vocabulary. 
Before him no one had attempted to cast Greek types, with the 
exception of a very few occurring in some publications by Sweyn- 
heim and Pannartz, Other printers inserted any Greek words 
they met with by the pen. In 1480 the Hebrew characters made 
their appearance in separate types: two Jewish Rabbins, Joshua 
and Moses, are said to have been the first who attempted them, 
at Saccino, in the duchy of Milan, 

Presses were established in the Low Countries, at Deventer, 
Utrecht, Louvain, Basle, as also at Buda, in Hungary. Nothing 
seemed to discourage the patience of the German printers; for 
besides the editions of the Scriptures, Mentelin of Strasburg, in 
1473, brought forth the great Encyclopaedia of Vincent of Beau- 
vais, in ten volumes folio. In the ten years between 1470 and 
1480, France produced several works. An edition of Cicero ad 
Herennium appeared at Angers in 1476, and another of Horace 
at Caen in 1480, There is a dispute amongst the French writers 
as to the first book printed in their language; some declare that 
it is Le Jardin de Dévotion, par Colard Mansion of Bruges, which 
appeared in 1473, while others contend that Le Roman de Bau- 
douin Comte de Flandres, published at Lyon in 1474, was ante- 
rior to the former. Ong of the most important works of that 
period was Les Grands Chroniques de St. Denis, a large volume 
printed at Paris in 1476. It was not very long before the light 
of this invention was shed upon our own country. William 
Caxton was born in 1412. He was apprenticed to an opulent 
merchant of London, and went to the Low Countries in 1442, 
and remained abroad thirty years, during which time he made 
himself master of the art. Another account tells us that he was 
sent over in 1464 by Edward [V., to negociate a treaty with the 
Duke of Burgundy, and some time after that period returned to 
this country with the invaluable art. While he was at Cologne, 
in 1471, he translated his “ Recueil des Histoires de Troye,”* by 
order of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, and the following year 


* This book at the Duke of Roxburgh’s famous sale was bought for 10601. 
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he published it. Soon after this he came to England, bringing 
with bim his apparatus, and settled at Westminster, under the 
patronage of the Abbot. Here he produced his first specimen of 
English typography, on the game of chess. In 1477 he published 
his edition of “ Dictes and Sayings,” a translation from the Latin 
by Lord Rivers. Caxton died either in 1483 or in 1490: we are 
inclined to think that the former date is correct. He printed in 
all sixty-four different works; no insignificant number, considering 
the comparatively short time during which he was employed in the 
business ; though, in a literary point of view, his works indicate but 
a low state of knowledge in England. From the circumstance of 
a copy of the “ Expositio Sancti Hieronimi in Symbolum Apos- 
tolorum,” which is preserved in the Public Library at Cambridge, 
bearing date Oxford, 1468, it has been contended that Caxton 
ought not to be considered as the founder of the art in England. 
The difficulty, however, has been cleared up by Middleton and 
Mr. Singer, who prove satisfactorily that the numeral x (for the 
date is in Roman numbers) has been omitted either accidentally 
or desiguedly. There are several instances of a similar deception 
having been practised. ‘There is at Haarlem a large quarto, the 
translation of “ Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus Rerum,” printed 
anno Mccccxxxv by Jacob Bellart, and this is shown in con- 
firmation of the claim laid by that city to have produced the first 
printed book; but a certain Mr. Brayford, who had seen another 
copy with the date attached to it, observed that in the Haarlem 
copy the letter L had been artfully erased. Caxton was not the 
only printer of London; for we have the name of John Letton, 
who printed by himself two works, and was afterwards taken into 
partnership for two years by William Machlima. They only pro- 
duced, however, about eleven works. Wynkyn de Worde, the 
worthy successor of Caxton, printed, between the years 1493 and 
1534, 408 works. Robert Pynson was the first who assumed the 
title of “ King’s Printer.” Between the years 1493 and 1531 he 
printed 210 works. Julians Notary, who established himself 
‘* Without ‘Temple Bar, at the sign of the Three Kings,” flourished 
between 1499 and 1503, but his publications did not exceed 23 
in number, Printing was introduced at Oxford between 1480 
and 1485, by Theodore Rood, a native of Cologne, who carried 
on the business in partnership with John Hunt, an Englishman. 
At Cambridge, John Tibuck was the first who printed there in 
Latin, Greek and English: his books are dated 1521 and 1522. 
The period at which printing was introduced into Wales has not 
been exactly ascertained, but the name of John Shaewell, in 1587, 
is on record; and the earliest specimen we have of the art in 
Scotland, is a Breviary, published at Edinburgh in 1510. 
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The first book published in Spain was a curious work on the 
Conception of the Virgin, which appeared at Valencia in 1474, 
in the form of a poetical contest, carried on by thirty-six poets. 
In 1476 printing appeared at Barcelona, Saragossa and Seville, 
and in 1480 at Salamanca. Our space will not allow us to trace 
the progress of the art in all the civilized parts of the globe, but 
it passed rapidly from Europe to Goa, to the Philippine Isles, to 
Mexico, and thence, towards the latter end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to Lima; and about the same period the Vatican and Paris 
printers introduced the Syrian, Arabian, Persian, Armenian, and 
Coptic characters. 

The early specimens of printing are distinguished by the extra- 
ordinary size of the characters. The Mazarin Bible is an instance 
of this. Generally they were of the rude Gothic character, mixed 
with those produced by the hand to imitate the hand-writing of 
those times, and were therefore subject to the abbreviations used 
in MSS. There was seldom a regular title page on a separate 
leaf, but the works usually commenced with the words “ Incipit 
liber qui dicitur,” &c. It was the custom also to leave blanks 
for the capital letters at the beginning of chapters, to be filled up 
by the illuminator. M. Leon de Laborde, in his work, ‘‘ Nou- 
velles Recherches sur l’Origine de l’ Imprimerie,” gives us some 
very beautiful specimens of these. Many of them are extremely 
grotesque, and our curious readers will be pleased with his speci- 
mens of the “‘ Alphabet Grotesque,” which he gives in this work, 
executed by a Flemish Master for-an edition of a Bible for 
the poor. The only points in use at first were the colon and 
full stop, but afterwards an oblique stroke (/) answered the pur- 
pose of the comma. Another feature of early printing is the 
inequality and thickness of the types, and the absence of the 
printer’s name and the date of the publication. When these were 
inserted, they are generally to be found at the end, accompanied 
by some pious ejaculation. The term “ Editio princeps” was 
given to the editions of classic authors which were considered to 
be the first, that is to say, which were taken directly from the 
MSS., and again the same term was applied by bibliographers 
to all editions prior to 1480. It is of course very difficult to dis- 
tinguish the genuine editions, 

Early publications are generally distinguishable by the mark 
or vignette of the typographer, an invention ascribed to the elder 
Aldus. Accurious alphabetical list of 153 of these is given in the 
Appendix to Hone’s Introduction to Biography. (vol. 1i. page xx. 
xxv.) Monograms or cyphers were also much in vogue, these 
frequently containing the initial letters of the printer’s name or 
some curious device. ‘The old masters and engravers also followed 
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this practice. A familiar acquaintance with these monograms is 
desirable, inasmuch as it is of great service in ascertaining the 
identity of publications that are destitute of a date. The earliest 
specimen extant is that of Fust and Schceffer, annexed to their first 
Psalter. The two letters A. V., enclosed in a little square, desig- 
nated the works of Antoine Verard, son of the celebrated printer 
of that name, who flourished at Paris, between 1480 and 1500. 
Our own Caxton, as well as his successor Wynkyn de Worde, 
each had no less than three such devices. ‘The monogram used 
by William Faques, “ the king’s printer,” who joined in some 
patent with Robert Pynson, was very curious; it consisted of a 
white triangle, based on the apex of a black one; on the former 
is a text taken from the Latin vulgate version of the 16th chapter 
of Proverbs, v. 8—“ Melius est modicum justo super divitias 
pctobs (peccatoribus) multas;” and on the latter another from 
the same chapter—“ Melior est patiens viro forti, et qui dominat.” 
John Day, who distinguished himself between 1546 and 1584 
by the variety and importance of his publications, had for his 
motto, “ Arise, for it is day,” in witty reference, as is supposed, 
to his own name, and that night of ignorance which was dispersed 
by printing and: the enlightening powers of the Reformation. | It 
is reported of him also, that when he used to awake his lazy 
apprentices, he enforced the words of his motto by the sharp 
application of arod. ‘The first improvements which were made 
in the mode of printing, were in the disuse of abbreviations and 
the numbering of the pages, which had been hitherto counted by 
leaves only. ‘The exact period at which the custom of putting 
letters at the bottom of each sheet, to denote its sequence, is not 
known. Though these marks must be familiar to all our readers, 
every one, perhaps, may not be aware of their precise use. They 
are principally intended to distinguish the sheets in the printer’s 
warehouse, and they also guide the binder as to the number of 
leaves into which the sheet should be folded. The folio copy of 
the “ Baldi Lectura super Codic. &c.” printed by Jo. de Colonia 
and Jo. Mantheu de Ghenetzen, anno 1474, and preserved in the 
public library at Cambridge, seems however to indicate in some 
measure the date of the introduction of this custom. About the 
middle of the book the letters begin to-appear at the bottom of 
the terminating page, as though the idea had been conceived and 
adopted during the progress “of the work. They were in use at 
Cologne as early probably as 1475, and at Paris in the following 
year; but Caxton does not seem to have applied them to his works 
before 1480. 


As the art advanced, eminent men took pride in correcting the 
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press for such printers as were most esteemed, and works rose in 
value according to the abilities of the corrector, whose name the 
printers frequently subjoined. So anxious was Robert Stephens 
(a celebrated printer of an early period) that his editions should 
be perfectly free from error, that he hung up the proofs in public 
places, and rewarded those who were acute enough to detect an 
error. 

Errata were very necessary in the early stages of printing. A 
work published in 1561, entitled “The Anatomy of the Mass,” 
is a striking instance of this. It is a thin volume of 172 pages, 
and is accompanied by a list of errata of 15 pages! The editor, 
a pious monk, tells us, in a notice prefixed to the errata, that he 
was led to this serious undertaking, in order to defeat the artifices 
of Satan, whom he accused of having, with the intent to ruin the 
fruit of this work, first of all drenched the MS. in a kennel, so 
as to render the words illegible, and then caused the printers to 
commit such egregious errors as were never before equalled. 
There is an amusing instance of a printer’s widow in Germany, 
who, looking forward, we imagine, to laying aside her weeds, and 
wishing to lighten the matrimonial yoke, which perhaps she con- 
templated a second time, stole down into the printing-office during 
the night, and altered, in a new edition of the Bible, which was 
printing in her house, the sentence of subjection to the husband 
pronounced upon Eve, in Gen. chap.3,v. 16. She cleverly sub- 
stituted na for the two first letters of the word herr, and thus 
altered the sentence from “and he shall be thy lord” (herr) to 
* and he shall be thy fool” (narr). The lady paid dear for her 
private erratum, as it is said that she was imprisoned for life for 
the crime. The errors of the Bibles printed by Messrs. Field 
and Hill, about the year 1653, were innumerable. One is affirmed 
to have had six thousand faults, and Sterne is said to have actually 
counted 3600 errors in one of our London printed Bibles. 

The arbitrary value set upon books by collectors is well known, 
as also the high prices given for works possessing little merit be- 
yond rarity. The scarceness of a work is however of course 
dependent in a measure on the number of its volumes, and on its 
typographical excellence of execution, as, for instance, that splen- 
did collection of architectural engravings published by Piranesi 
and others, and the travels in the East Indies, published by De 
Biyn, in twenty-five parts. ‘The Duke of Devonshire gave 546/. 
for a complete copy. of this, at the sale of Col. Stanley’s library, 
in May, 1813. Other instances of works expensive in proportion 
to the number of volumes, but which have but a relative value, 
are the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, a mass of immense 
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research, in fifty-three folio volumes, and the collection of Byzan- 
tine historians, diminished in value by the recent reprint, &c. &c. 

Printing presses at the commencement were extremely rude 
and clumsy in form, and resembled a common screw press. Some 
improvements were introduced by an ingenious Dutch mechanic, 
William Jansen Blaen, who resided at Amsterdam, but strange to 
say, the printing presses of the early period remained very sta- 
tionary as to construction, until the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, though the workmen of course improved in skill by increasing 
practice. The Apollo, the Albion, and the Stanhope presses, are 
names long familiar to our ears, more particularly the latter, which 
possesses many advantages over the rest. We have not space 
however to enter into their respective merits; but the superiority 
of the Stanhope press consists in such an adjustment of two levers 
acting one on the other, which levers turn the descending screw, so 
that sufficient power is gained to print the whole of one side of a 
sheet at a single pull, as it is technically termed, whereas in the more 
ancient presses, two separate efforts of the machine were necessary 
to produce the impression of one sheet, But even after these 
improvements a single press could only work off about 250 im- 
pressions or 125 sheets per hour, and to produce a greater number 
of copies it was necessary to have duplicate presses. Mr. Konig, 
a German, was the first to whom the idea occurred of applying 
the power of steam to the printing press. He came to England 
in 1804, but did not meet with much encouragement from the 
leading printers to whom he communicated his plan, as they 
doubted its practicability. After repeated disappointments, he at 
length got Mr. Bensley, senior, to listen to his proposals, and be 
commenced his operations with the common press. Thé result 
however was not satisfactory, and to use his own words, he found 
that he was only employing a horse to do what had before been 
done by man; and soon after that he conceived the idea of print- 
ing by cylinders. ‘The first person to whom he exhibited his new 
plan was Mr, Walter, of the ‘Times, and an agreement was entered 
into between them, for the erection of two machines for printing 
the Times newspaper. On the 28th of November, 1814, the 
first copy printed by steam appeared before the public. This 
worked uncommonly well, 1800 copies being produced per hour, 
but it was superseded by the improvements of Messrs. Applegath 
and Cowper, who took out a patent in 1818. The improvement 
upon Mr. Konig’s machine was the application of two drums, 
placed between the cylinders, to ensure perfect accuracy in the 
registering or the exact correspondence of the impression on both 
sides of the sheet, and also in a superior manner of distributing 
the ink. ‘The lower part of the machine consists of a table, at 
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each end of which lie one of the two forms of types, from which 
the impressions on the two sides of the sheet are about to be taken. 
By the movement of the engine these forms advance and return, 
and are met half-way by rollers of avery soft substance, made of a 
mixture of treacle and glue, and covered with ink. ‘These pass 
diagonally over the forms and give out sufficient ink for one im- 
pression. ‘They immediately roll back again and are met by 
another large roller, made of cast iron, termed the Doctor, which 
replenishes them with ink, having itself received a sufficient quaa- 
tity to perform its office. Above the tables are two large cylin- 
ders covered with flannel. The action of these cylinders is very 
beautiful. A boy stationed above them, having on a table by him 
a pile of paper, places on the upper cylinder a sheet, which is 
confined for the moment in its place, by being slipped under two 
strings of tape. ‘The engine being put in motion, the cylinder 
revolves, the sheet is caught round and thrown on to the form of 
types and immediately impressed. It is then caught up by the 
other cylinder, and coming down in an inverted position upon the 
second form of types, is again impressed, and by the same power 
hurried into the hands of another boy, who stands below the ma- 
chinery ready to add it to his increasing pile. 

A moment of reflection will show the extreme accuracy requi- 
site in the performance of this process, in order that the sheet of 
paper, after receiving its first impression, may travel round the 
sides of the cylinder, so as to meet the second set of types at that 
exact point, which shall cause the second side, to coincide exactly 
with the back of the first. The equal distribution of the ink, 
which is indispensable to rapid and uniform printing, is another 
point worthy of admiration. Thus by this beautiful process, in 
two revolutions of the engine, a sheet of paper is impressed with 
ninety-six columns of news, or with sixteen pages of letter-press, 
and the addition of any wood-cuts which may be introduced. A 
further advantage belonging to this machine is the perfect con- 
trol under which it is, as it can be put into full work four mi- 
nutes after the form of types is brought into the machine room; 
and thus from 4000 to 4200 copies per hour, amounting to 
about 12,000 impressions, are sent forth to the anxious world, 
Our readers will remember the interest which was excited by the 
appearance of the supplement to the Times on July 6th of the 
present year. On that occasion there were two double sheets, or 
sixteen folio pages, containing ninety-six columns. The adver- 
tisements occupied seven pages alone, and the whole matter was 
sufficient to form about six small volumes of an ordinary size, all 
for the price of five pence! Messrs. Applegath and Cowper’s 
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machines, as well as Napier’s, whom we must not forget to men- 
tion, are now in general use, and the average number of copies 
thrown off per hour by the smaller steam presses is from 750 to 
1000 sheets. 

We are indebted to William Caslon, who was formerly an en- 
graver of fire-arms and of bookbinders’ tools, for the perfection 
of our present types. He formed a very beautiful Arabic alpha- 
bet, for an edition of the New Testament, in 1720, which brought 
hiss immediately into notice. Before the time of Caslon, the 
English printers imported their types from Holland. 

At the present day the business of the printer is often com- 
bined with that of the typefounder, and where the establishment 
is very extensive, as in the case of Messrs. Clowes, in Stamford 
Street, and one or two others, it must be a very great advantage. 

Typefounding, the most important part of printing, is an in- 
teresting process, and is generally considered a separate trade; 
and as many of our readers are probably not much acquainted 
with it, we will devote a few lines to its description. The matrix is 
formed in copper by the impression of an accurately carved steel 
punch of the letter intended to be cast. This matrix is placed 
at the bottom of a steel mould, the exact size of the shank of the 
type. ‘The whole is enclosed in a cube of wood split into two 
equal parts, which acts merely as a holder for the typefounder. 
A hole is of course left for the admission of the molten metal, The 
typefounder, provided with a small furnace, a cauldron, and va- 
rious ladles proportioned to the quantity of metal used for different 
sized types, holds the mould in his left hand, and pours the liquid 
metal into the hole, throwing the mould upwards with a rapid jerk, 
to force the metal into the matrix. He then opens the mould, 
throws out the new-formed symbol, and quickly shuttiag it again, 
proceeds in his contribution to the spread of knowledge. A good 
workman can produce from 400 to 550 types per hour. The next 
process is to break off the superfluous length, which is done by 
boys, who are able to do as many as S000 per hour. The little 
workmens’ fingers are however unfortunately very often injured by 
this process, owing to the antimony which is contained in the 
metal. In one or two cases the loss of the thumb and finger has 
been the result. The sides are then rubbed on a flat stone to 
take off any roughness, and between 2000 to 2500 per hour can 
thus be polished. ‘They are then arranged in a row, the niches 
(which are always at the bottom of the type) being placed upper- 
most, and any remaining roughness is removed by a single stroke 
with a plane; after which they are turned up, and the faces of 
the letters examined with a magnifying glass, in order to detect 
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any that are faulty, or, as they are technically termed, *‘ fat-faced,” 
** lean-faced,” &c. &c. These are remoulded, and the rest, after 
being papered up, are ready for use. 

It is the custom of the trade to send round to the printers spe- 
cimens of their characters; and many of these books, elegantly 
bound, are exceeding beautiful, as the impressions are of course 
from picked types. ‘The specimens of type from the royal print- 
ing establishment at Paris, are preserved in the British Museum, 
They are contained in a folio volume, entitled ‘* Specimens de 
Caractére Frangais et Etrangers de Imprimerie Royale,” which 
consists of seven or eight pages, and on each page are nine or 
ten specimens of different characters in various languages. 

There are forty or fifty different sizes of types, from the smallest, 
used in our pocket Bibles, to the largest, employed in hand-bills. 
Most of them have distinct names, said to have been derived from 
being employed in the printing of Breviaries. ‘The smallest are 
denominated diamond; then in succession come the pearl, ruby, 
nonpareil, minion, brevier, bourgeois, long primer, small. pica, 
pica and English. ‘There are also the various stops, the spaces 
used for dividing words, besides what are termed quadrat, a kind 
of larger space. These are all sold by the pound, according to 
their size. The diamond is about twelve shillings per pound, the 
brevier three shillings, and so on. In the diamond type, as many 
as 2800 of the letteri go to a pound, and of the spaces about 
5000. The fount consists of a complete set. The following 
printer’s average scale for a fount of ordinarily sized. letters, may 
be interesting to some of our readers, as showing the great dis- 
proportion in the numbers required of the different letters, 


a 8500 h 6400 o 8000 u 3400 


b 1600 i 8000 p1700 ~~ v 1200 
c 3000 j 400 q 500 w 2000 
d 4400 k 900 r6200 x 400 
e 12,000 14000 s 8000 = y 2000 


f 2500 m 3000 t 9000 z 200 
g 1700 n 8000 


From this it will be seen how very much the letter e predo- 
minates. 

The care of setting up the types belongs exclusively to iz 
compositor, who forms altogether a separate class from the press- 
man, ‘Two cases, containing nearly 100 pounds weight of type 
of various kinds, are placed before each compositor. The upper 
of these is divided into ninety-eight compartments, and the lower 
into fifty-three. The letters which are most. frequently in use 
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are placed in the lowest divisions, so that the workman may not 
lose time by having to stretch his hand too far. He picks out 
with astonishing rapidity the requisite letters, and arranging them 
in the composing stick, a frame which he holds in his left hand, 
(always taking care to place the niches outermost,) the line is 
gradually formed ; but it is not considered to be complete until 
it has been, in printers’ language, “ justified,” that is, arranging 
the proper intervals between the words by spaces. ‘This process 
is repeated again and again, until sufficient matter is composed to 
form a page of a sheet, and when the requisite number of pages 
are composed for the sheet, they are then firmly fixed by quoins 
or wedges into the chase, which is a rectangular iron frame; It 
is now taken to the press, and a proof sheet is “ pulled,” and being 
put into the hands of the reader, is examined and then delivered to 
the compositor, to rectify his mistakes. He is not paid for the cor- 
rection of his own errors, but for alterations made by the author 
he receives generally sixpence per hour. After being revised, to 
ascertain whether the mistakes have been corrected, the Sorat is 
ready for the pressmen to work off the required number. It is 
well known that the accuracy of the proof depends in a great 
measure upon the skill with which the compositor distributes the 
letters of the last type pages into his cases. ‘The manner of doing 
this is by grasping two or three words together, and reading 
them off, the types are rapidly dropped into their respective places, 
without being looked at further. Au expert compositor can dis- 
tribute as many as 4000 letters per hour. 

The reader, whose office is an important one, assisted by a Tittle 
boy, pursues his sedentary labors. The latter read: the author’s 
copy in a loud voice, giving to all languages alike the English 
pronunciation, until coming to an error, he is stopped by the 
reader, (in this instance rather misnamed,) and then suddenly the 
little machine is turned on again. 

The paper room of a printing establishment is a curious sight. 
To prepare a sheet for receiving a clear and sharp impression of the 
types, it undergoes the wetting process, ‘This is done in a room 
appropriated to the operation, containing three or four large 
troughs filled with water, where a number of men, who might vie 
with the Brighton bathing women, are constantly employed in - 
dipping the sheets, which are then removed to a screw press, 
and subjected, during ten or twelve hours, to a heavy pressure, 
in order that the moisture may be equally distributed through 
the paper. A man can dip from 150 to 200 reams a day, and 
the paper will remain sufficiently damp for teu days or a fort- 
night. . 
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When the sheets are printed, they are placed in the drying 
room, at the temperature of about 95° Fahrenheit, and being 
hung across wooden bars, are suffered to remain about twelve 
hours to dry both the paper and the ink. ; 

When dry and pressed, they are placed in heaps according to their 
respective letters, and a troop of little boys termed “ gatherers,” 
trotting past them, take a single sheet from each pile, which they 
deliver to the “ collator,” who glances at the printed signature of 
each sheet, to see that they follow in regular succession; they are 
then folded, and are ready for delivery to the bookbinder. The 
quantity of paper consumed by a large printing establishment is 
enormous. Coan an average about 5600 reams is printed per 
month; and during the year from about 10,000 to 12,000lbs. 
weight of ink is consumed. 

Stereotype printing was first practised towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, by J. Vander Mey, father of the printer of the 
same name. He resided at Leyden, and, with the assistance of 
the Rev. J. Miiller, pastor of the German Reformed Church in 
that city, made his trial in stereotyping, as his first essay, a Bible 
of a quarto edition. There is no notice of it in this country ear- 
lier than the year 1725. William Ged, a goldsmith at Edinburgh, 
was the first who tried it. He entered into partnership with 
William Fenner, a London stationer, and James James, an archi- 
tect. In 1730 the University of Cambridge gave them a privilege 
for printing Bibles and Prayer Books. ‘They had not been em- 
ployed however very long in the business, when some disagree- 
ments occurred, and one of the partners bribed the workmen to 
injure the works. A royal order was in consequence issued to 
prohibit the operations of the establishment, on account of the 
numerous errors exhibited by the copies which issued from it. 
Ged, however, in no wise discouraged, by the aid of a loan set 
up, with his son’s assistance, in business for himself, and in 1742 
published at Newcastle an edition of Scongal’s “ Treatise on the 
Life of God in the Soul of Man.” 

The formation of stereotype plates is a simple process. The 
form of types being carefully cleaned from any particles of ink, 
is oiled over with a brush, and being placed in a little frame, the 
plaster of Paris used for making the mould, is first dabbed over 
with a cloth to secure perfect sharpness in the matrix, and then 
more being poured on, it is allowed to become hard, and being 
removed from the types, is baked in a small oven an hour and 
a half or two hours. ‘The mould is next put into a kind of frame 
or box. After being immersed for a few minutes in a mass of 
molten metal, it is taken out and allowed to cool; after which 
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the plaster of Paris is knocked off with wooden mallets, and thus 
the stereotype piate is produced, the multiplier of knowledge, ca- 
pable of producing a million of beautiful copies. Previous to 
the plates being used, they are carefully examined by the “ pickers,” 
as they are termed, who remove any superfluous metal adhering 
to them. Messrs. Clowes are said to possess the largest number 
of stereotype plates, their stock weighing above 1500 tons, which 
are deposited in vaults under the premises—a stupendous collec- 
tion of dormant knowledge ! 

The early printers were their own booksellers, and Peter 
Scheeffer appears to be the first person who sold his own editions, 
‘Towards the 16th century the two trades began to be disunited ; 
as the printer found it difficult to dispose of ‘his own books, and 
we find there is a petition extant, addressed in 1472, by Sweyn- 
heim and Pannartz to Sixtus IV. stating the poverty they were 
reduced to, owing to their having on hand so many copies of 
various works. 

The prices of books of course fell considerably after the invention 
of printing, and the University of Paris instituted a tariff fixing the 
respective prices of books. Large sums however were still paid 
for the early printed books. Lambricet mentions that the Bishop 
of Angers gave forty gold crowns for the Mentz Bible, published 
in 1462, and that an English gentleman paid eighteen gold florins 
for a missal, concluding his observations with a remark which is 
equally applicable to our own times, and the truth of which we 
feel to the detriment of our purses iu all our continental tours— 
“* Mais on a toujours fait payer plus cher aux Anglais qu’aux 
autres nations,” 

It would be interesting to trace accurately the history of the 
censorship of the press, with all its modifications and encroach- 
ments as they gradually arose in the various countries. 

This custom was observed at a period far anterior to the epoch 
of the invention of printing, for throughout the history of litera- 
ture, we find instances of persons to whom devolved the charge of 
examining the works of various authors. The different univer- 
sities of Europe, more particularly exercised this authority, and 
the booksellers appointed by them were compelled to take an 
oath that they would observe the various statutes and regulations, 
and no one could sell any works without this permission, They 
were also obliged to put up in their shop, a catalogue of the prices 
of their books, and such as were deemed unfit for perusal were 
burnt by order of the university. Savigny tells us that the Sta- 
tionarii of Bologna were compelled by oath to keep by them 117 
copies of certain books, for the hire of which there was a fixed 
price. 
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At first Privileges, as they were called, were granted to the 
printer for a period of five or seven years, in order to secure to him 
some return for his labours. ‘The first instance on record is one 
granted by the Senate of Venice to John of Spire, in 1469, for 
five years, for an edition of Cicero’s Epistles, the first book printed 
in that city. There are a few other instances of this, and it was 
the custom to enter the privilege at the end of the work. 

But the interference of the censor soon ceased to be exerted 
only for the protection of the author and printer. These, finding 
that by their art they were enabled to address thousands of beings, 
promulgated opinions deemed dangerous by the governments of 
Europe, and they began tv be circulated amongst various nations 
through the medium of the press, and the Church of Rome thun- 
dered forth, though in vain, her Bulls for the suppression of the 
doctrines propagated by the champions of the Reformation. 

Beckmann gives us the first instance of the appointment of a 


censor, in a mandate issued by Berthold, Archbishop of Mentz, 
in 1486 :— 


“ Notwithstanding,” be begins, “ the facility given to the acquisition 
of science by the divine art of printing, it has been found that some abuse 
this invention, and convert that which was designed for the instruction 
of mankind to their injury. For books on the duties and doctrines of 
religion are translated from Latin into German, and circulated among 
the people, to the disgrace of religion itself, aud some have even had the 
rashness to make faulty versions of the Canons of the Church into the 
vulgar tongue, which belong to the science so difficult, that it is enough 
to occupy the life of the wisest man. Can such men assert that our 
German language is capable of expressing what great authors have 
written in Greek and Latin on the high mysteries of the Christian faith, 
and on general science? Certainly it is not; and hence they either in- 
vent new words, or use old ones in erroneous senses, a thing especially 
dangerous in sacred Scripture. For who will admit that men without 
learning, or women into whose hands these translations may fall, can 
find the true sense of the gospels or of the epistles of St. Paul? Much 
less can they enter on questions which, even among Catholic writers, are 
open to subtle discussion. But since this art was first discovered in this 
city of Mentz, and we may truly say by divine aid, and is to be main- 
tained by us in all its honor, we strictly forbid all persons to translate, or 
circulate when translated, any books upon any subject whatever, from 
the Greek, Latin, or any other tongue, into German, until before print- 
ing, and again before their sale, such translations shall be approved by 
four Doctors herein named, under penalty of excommunication, and of 


forfeiture of the books, and of one hundred golden florins to the use of 
our exchequer.” 


This document paints strongly the anxiety of the Romanist 
clergy to curb the freedom of the press. ‘That body of literary 
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despots at Rome, known as “ the Congregation of the Index,” 
set their ban upon every work adverse to their own tenets, and it 
is amusing to think of the surprise that must have been felt by 
many of the minor literary inquisitors of the other cities in Europe, 
when they found many even of their own works put down in the 
Roman Index,—that literary purge Milton so forcibly describes 
as raking “ through the entrails of many an old good author with 
a violation worse than any could be offered to his tomb.” 

Poor Richard Sinion was a victim to this, for being compelled 
to insert in one of his works the qualifying opinions of the censor 
of Sorbonne, he inclosed the alterations between brackets, so that 
the public might clearly distinguish between the author and the 
censor. But alas! his care was futile; for neglecting to mention 
his plan to the printer, the numerous copies appeared without 
the essential marks, and our readers may imagine the despair of 
the author, when he found that these alterations flowed into the 
original text, and overturned all the peculiar opinions he sought 
to maintain, 

There were but few disputes touching copyright before the 
reign of Charles II., although all are familiar with the despotism 
displayed during the reigns of Henry VIIL. and Mary in the 
suppression and destruction of suspected works. ‘There is an 
amusing story in Burnet, and also Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, of 
Tonstall, Bishop of London, who in Henry VIII.’s time was re- 
markable for his preference for committing books rather than au- 
thors to the flames. ‘Tindal had just printed a translation of the 
New Testament, and the worthy bishop conceived that he could 
not better aid his cause, than by buying up all the editions, and 
making a public bonfire of them. He accordingly employed an 
English merchant named Packington, at Antwerp, then the refuge 
of the Tindalists in 1529, to procure all the copies he could find 
in that city. The merchant, who was a secret follower of Tindal, 
communicated to him the bishop’s design. To his surprise, how- 
ever, Tindal gladly gave up to him all his copies, for he was anxious 
to print a new and improved edition, which he could not set about 
until the remaining copies of the original one should be disposed 
of. The bishop made his bonfire in Cheapside, but the result 
was not so satisfactory to him as he had anticipated, for the po- 
pulace not only cried out that this was a “ burning of the Word 
of God,” but evinced so much curiosity to read the condemned 
book, that Tindal’s second edition met with a rapid sale. Sub- 
sequently when one of his party, who was sent to London to sell 
some copies, was arrested, on the Lord Chancellor’s assurance 
that no harm should happen to him if he would reveal the name 
of the person who had so much encouraged the sale, he readily 
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accepted the pledge, and announced that it was no less a person 
than Tonstall, Lord Bishop of London, who by buying up the 
first edition, had occasioned the rapid sale of the second. 

Under the reign of Charles I. a regular establishment was 
formed for the licensing of books. In a letter from J. Mead to 
Sir M. Stuteville, July 19th, 1628, it is mentioned that Charles 
printed his speech on his dissolution of parliament, and in conse- 
quence of the dissatisfaction it occasioned, some one printed the 
last speech of Queen Elizabeth as a companion piece. ‘This was 
presented to the king by his chief printer, with a complaint that 
his privileges had been invaded, as he asserted that it was his own 
copyright. He got no other reply however from the somewhat 
displeased monarch, than “ You printers print any thing ;” and 
some gentlemen of the bedchamber who were present, prayed the 
printer to bring more of these rarities to the king, “‘ because they 
might do him good.” 

It is well known how many noble and eloquent compositions 
have suffered from the royal licensers. “Authors were however at 
last relieved from the grievous oppressions of the Star Chamber, 
and we find an act was passed in the eighth year of Anne’s reign, 
securing to them the exclusive right of printing their books, for 
fourteen years certain, and provided the author should still be 
living at the end of that term, an additional fourteen years was to 
be granted to him, By the act just mentioned, authors were im- 
peratively to send one copy of their works to the following libra- 
ries, viz. to the Royal Library, now the British Museum; to the 
two English, the four Scotch universities ; Sion College, London; 
and the Faculty of Advocates. 

When this act was first passed, it referred only to Great Britain, 
but in 1811 Ireland partook of its benefits, and an additional 
clause was made that the penalty incurred by piracy, exclusive of 
forfeiture, was to be increased from one penny to three pence, 
and that two more copies were to be entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
to be delivered to Trinity College, Dublin, and King’s Inn, in the 
same city. ‘This continued in force until the existing law of 
copyright was passed in 1814, and we need not here enter into the 
change effected by this bill. Its prominent features are, that the 
duration of all copyrights shall extend to the definite term of 
twenty-eight years, whether the author should live so long or not; 
with the further provision, that if after that term he should still be 
living, the benefit of his literary labours shall be continued to him. 
In the event of his death, however, before the expiration of twenty- 
eight years, his representative shall have the sole advantage of the 
printing and publishing during the remainder of the term. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter even slightly upon the 
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merits of Mr, Sergeant Talfourd’s bill. Much that is plausible 
may and has been said on both sides; but such a subject should 
be discussed thoroughly in all its bearings (which the length of 
this article precludes), or should be left at rest. Such of our 
readers, (if there be any), as may still be unacquainted with the 
proposed plan, and the objections to it, may easily obtain infor- 
mation from the bill itself, and by a clever letter addressed by Mr. 
Tegg to the “ Times,” February 20th, 1839. 

The American authors participate in the benefit of the law of 
copyright in England. But for this, the delightful productions of 
Washington Irving, Cooper, and others, would but ill repay them, 
for as English works of fiction can be republished in America 
free of the expense of copyright, the booksellers can afford to sell 
them at a dollar and a half, where the American work costs two. 
In consequence of the piracy so detrimental to the profits of 

nglish authors,a petition was sent by them to Congress in 1837, 
praying for some law to protect their rights. The bill was brought 
in upon the report of the Select Committee, of which Mr. Clay 
was the chairman, but was lost as Capt. Marryat* relates, through 
the influence of the Southerners, who were resolved not to do 
anything that might enable Miss Martineau to propagate in those 
States, with greater facility, her abolition doctrines. One of the 
honourable members of Congress made a characteristic reply to 
Capt. Marryat, when asked by that gentleman what was his opinion 
upon the subject. 


“ Well now, you see, Captain, what you ask of us is, to let you have 
your copyright in this country, as you ailow our authors their copyright in 
your's ; and I suppose you mean to say that if we do not, that our authors 
shall have no copyright in your country. We'll allow that; but still I 
consider you ask too much, as the balance is on our side most consider- 
ably. Your authors are very numerous, our’s are not. It is very true 
that you can steal our copyrights, as well as we can your’s; but if you 
steal ten, we steal a hundred. Don’t you perceive that you ask us to 
give up the advantage.” 


Another evil resulting from the present system is the well-known 
fact, that the American booksellers in the republishing any English 
work of standard authority, especially theological works, are very 
apt to alter the text, and this means has been resorted to for the 
dissemination of Unitarian and Socinian principles. 

The present duty paid by America upon books in boards is 
twenty-six cents per pound, and thirty cents upon bound books, 
Books however published prior to 1775 are admitted upon a re- 
duced duty of five cents. 





* Diary in America, Part II. 
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The great expenses attending the publication of English works 
is a prominent feature in English literature. This results from 
the enormous duties on paper and advertisements. The duty on 
a work of which the average number of 750 copies is printed 
amounts to about one-seventh of the whole cost, and on 1000 
copies it exceeds the entire remuneration of the author; the pub- 
lisher allows from 20 to 25 per cent. to retail dealers on quartos, 
and from 25 to 30 per cent. on octavos, and those of an inferior 
size; the credit they give varies from seven to twelve months. It 
is estimated that between 1500 and 2000 works are produced 
annually in Great Britain, which at the average impression of 750 
copies amounts to between 1,125,000 and 1,500,000 volumes. 

Throughout Germany the freedom of the press is more or less 
curtailed, according to the political organization of the different 
governments. Austria, Bavaria, and Prussia are the most vigorous 
in their surveillance, while Wurtenberg, Baden, Saxony, and the 
free towns, allow greater freedom. In all the states of Germany 
the censorship is generally committed to a certain number of 
scholars belonging to the Universities. A// books and periodicals 
above twenty pages, must pass through the hands of the censors 
before they can be published ; the censor is generally remunerated 
by the author or publisher, but in some towns he is paid by the 
government. ‘The printer is bound to send the proof sheets to 
the censor, that he may be satisfied that his corrections have been 
observed ; the latter then grants a certificate, and the work can 
be legally published. : 

Literary property in Germany is protected by law. In 1783 
the Diet passed an act securing the possession of a work to the 
author, for the space of ten years after publication, with liberty of 
extension to twenty years under certain circumstances. In 1838 
a new law respecting literary property was issued in Prussia, which 
ensures to the author full benefit of his labours during his natural 
life, and in the event of his death secures the same privileges to 
his representative for the space of thirty years. Anonymous au- 
thors are protected by a term of fifteen years only, 

Many of the other states have followed the example of Prussia, 
but Austria pursues her own policy. 

The literary law also of the Continent demands, as in England, 
that a certain number of copies of every work shall be lodged in 
the various libraries of the different states in which they are pub- 
lished. ‘The total contribution however required from the author 
is small in comparison to that in England. Only one copy is 
required by Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria; Austria demands two; 
France the same number, and the Netherlands three. 

It would be unnecessary to advert to the jealous restrictions 
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observed in Germany, by which no newspapers or journals can be 
established without especial permission. ‘The number published 
in Austria in 1857 amounted to seventy, twenty of which were 
printed at Vienna. A curious instance is given in Mr. George 
Chalmer’s “ Life of Ruddiman” of the despotism displayed by 
the Venetian government at one period with regard to the publi- 
cation of newspapers :-— 


**A jealous government did not allow a printed newspaper ; and the 
Venetian Gazette continued long after the invention of printing to our 
own days, to be distributed in manuscript.” 


In the Magliabechian library at Florence, there are thirty MS. 
volumes of these Venetian Gazettes. We need not remind our 
reader that we are indebted to Burleigh for the earliest news- 
paper published in this country. 

The number of works published in Germany has much in- 
creased of late. Almost every bookseller is bis own publisher, 
and book-writing has grown into a sort of mania in that country, 
every one being ambitious of becoming an author. 

As many of our readers are probably well acquainted with the 
book trade in that country, especially as connected with the 
Leipsic and Frankfort fairs, we will confine ourselves to a very 
few observations.- Mr. Henry Mininger, in an able paper on the 
statistical account of the German book trade, tells us that the 
earliest information which we have of the Leipsic fairs, is in the 
year 1545, at which period the celebrated booksellers Steiger and 
Boskoff of Nuremberg, attended them, and that in 1589 the num- 
ber of new works brought there amounted to 362, and in 1616 
this number was doubled. The first printed catalogue that we 
have of books in Germany appeared in 1561, published by 
George Willer of Augsburg. ‘This was followed by the Leipsic 
one printed in 1598. ‘The number of sellers of books, prints 
and music in Germany, in connection with that city, in 1778, 
amounted to 282; in 1822, to 566; in 1831, to 830, and during 
the last year (1839), the numbers have augmented to 1381. The 
booksellers, therefore, have encreased 66 per cent. since 1831, 
and 144 per cent. since 1822. 

The German publisher sends his stock to the keepers of the 
various assortments of books on commission for a certain time, and 
when the market is closed, he pays the regulated sum for those 
sold, and takes back the remainder. Every publisher almost in 
Germany has an agent at the Leipsic fairs. M. Bisset Haw- 
kins, in his little work on Germany, published by Jugel at Frank- 
fort, mentions, as another proof of the increase of the book trade 
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in that country, that Leipsic itself contained in 1722 only 19 
bookselling establishments, and 13 printing offices; in 1836 
there were 116 of the former and 23 of the latter, which have 
considerably increased since that time. 

Since the days of Napoleon the activity of the French press 
has also greatly augmented. The number of printed sheets, ex- 
clusive of newspapers amounted in 1816 to 66,852,883, and in 
ten years there was an increase of 16,158,600, At present that 
number is about doubled. The French booksellers are brevetés, 
that is, regularly licensed, and bound to observe certain rules, 
French dealers generally regulate their discount by the subject, 
and not by the size of the volume, as we do in England. For 
instance, on history and general literature, they allow 25 per cent. ; 
on mathematics and other scientific works, from 10 to 15 per cent.; 
but on works of fiction as much as 50 or 60 per cent, The piracy 
practised by booksellers in France and Belgium is well known. 
Baudry’s and Galignani’s catalogues show the immense number of 
English works which are re-printed in Paris for almost nothing, 
the bookseller paying merely for the paper and printing. On the 
other hand, Belgium gluts herself upon the brain of the French 
author, and the result of many a weary hour and aching brow is 
immediately caught up by the Brussels bookseller, who thus robs 
the poor author of his just profits, Switzerland is more particu- 
larly famous for the immense number of publications reprinted 
there. A single bookseller, in the first six months of 1837, re- 
printed 318,615 French volumes. It would be a useless and a 
weary task for our readers, were we to enter with any minuteness 
into the subject of the importation of Foreign works into the 
United Kingdom, The average duty paid to government for the 
importation of foreign works is 5/, per cwt.; and, on looking at 
the returns for the last ten years, we find that there has been no 
material increase or decrease during that period, According to 
the list laid before the House of Commons, we find that the total 
for the last nine years in England amounts to 77,005/., giving an 
average per year of 8556/.; in Scotland, 733/., and an average of 
81/., and in Ireland, of 2041/., and an average of 249/.; and the 
net produce of the last ten years for the United Kingdom amounts 
to 91,590/., making an average of 9159/. per year. 

Before we conclude this hasty sketch of the progress of print- 
ing, we cannot refrain from slightly alluding to one branch of it, 
which though but little thought of by the generality, and even its 
existence is perhaps wholly unknown to some of our readers, yet 
in one sense probably, is productive of good, that surpasses all the 
other blessings that are so justly attributed to the art in general, 
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by cheering a portion of mankind, who but for this, must have 
continued to sit in darkness, and condemned to the loneliness of 
their own thoughts,—we allude to the printing for the blind. Those 
who from a long illness, or any other cause, have been debarred the 
pleasure of reading, and have been dependent on others for a short 
hour of amusement, will remember the delight they experienced 
when they were permitted once again to read to themselves, and 
can therefore appreciate far more the vivid enjoyment of the blind, 
now enabled to while away the long hours in becoming acquainted 
with the ideas and sentiments, not only of those who have the bless- 
ing of light, but with those also of their companions who are suf- 
fering from the same misfortune; great must this alleviation be to 
the blind from birth, but still more so to those who have later in 
life been deprived of the light of heaven, which they remember to 
have enjoyed in the happy days of early youth. Tothem this new 
power must be as a returning ray. 

It is a merciful dispensation that with persons deprived of one 
of the senses, those which are left become doubly sensible, and 
this fact is especially observable in the blind, whose sense of touch 
and hearing are almost proverbially acute. Such of our readers 
as have associated with blind people cannot fail to have remarked 
the difference between those blind from birth, and those who have 
become so in their youth, or later in life, which latter mostly retain 
a feeling of regret for the past. How often must a pang be un- 
knowingly inflicted upon these in every casual conversation, be it 
of no more import than the mere passing remark upon the beauty 
of a flower. For they naturally recur to the time when they could 
gather flowers in the bright sunshine, and perhaps remember with 
painful precision, the form and colour of the last-they looked upon. 
We ourselves have met with an instance of this in a lady who had 
been deprived of her sight for many years, and at the time when 
she was reaping the benefit of the studies of her early youth. We 
were speaking in her presence of some very fine illustrations of a 
German poem, when joining in the conversation, she named some 
beautiful peculiarities belonging to them, thus showing how vi- 
vidly her mind had retained the last impressions of sight, 

The blind are indeed deeply indebted to the efforts of those 
benevolent and intelligent persons who have contributed to lessen 
their deprivations by this ingenuity. It is well known that the 
first idea of printing letters that should be tangible, suggested 
itself to the Abbé Hauy, the superintendent of the [nstitution for 
the blind at Paris, from his observing a proof sheet which hap- 
pened to have been printed only on one side, and consequently 
the letters appeared at the back in considerable relief. Since then 
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many improvements have been made in the system, and many 
books are now printed under the direction of Dr. Piguer. By 
the benevolent exertions of Dr. Gall much has been effected ; 
after seven years of patient investigation he produced in October 
1834 the Gospel of St. John, in such a type as renders the art 
of reading an easy task to the blind. A short description of this 
may not be unacceptable to our readers. The letters are cast in 
relief, the facility with which they can be distinguished depending 
on the perfection of their form rather than their size. The blind 
themselves in the various Institutions of Great Britain, America 
and France, have been employed in printing some of their own 
books. ‘The letters are placed in two cases divided as usual into 
small squares, In teaching the blind children to distinguish the 
letters, it is not usual to commence with the first letters of the 
alphabet, as is the case with those who have their sight, but the 
difference between a full stop and a comma is first taught, then the 
semicolon, and from that they are led on to the o, and the more 
simple letters, before they are allowed to attempt the complicated 
forms. ‘They are next taught the formation of words and sentences, 
The paper used for this kind of printing is stouter than ordinary 
paper, and is steeped in water for some days to prevent the edges 
of the embossed letters from tearing it, to avoid which, the pressure 
is also more gradual than in the common printing press. Dr. 
Gall conceived that angular letters would be more easily distin- 
guished than those of the ordinary form, and the result proved 
the correctness of his idea, as these were admirable, and are con- 
sidered the most simple and tangible. Dr. Gall yet further im- 
proved upon his first mode by composing the letters of a succes- 
sion of points, which he termed fretted, so that the paper is almost 
perforated by them. Books printed in this manner are also exe- 
cuted with greater ease and quickness, than even in common print- 
ing, and the pages can be impressed upon both sides, It was a 
question at first whether it would not be better to employ only 
capital letters, but this plan was set aside on account of the too 
great uniformity that would have resulted, and books intended for 
the blind are printed in the types usually employed for pulpit 
Bibles, as well as in the fretted form. 
The blind pupil is taught to feel with the first and second fin- 
gers of his right hand, whilst he keeps the line he is upon with 
the forefinger of the left hand ; the sense of touch is ordinarily so 


- sensitive in blind persons that they generally are able to read ra- 


pidly after a very few lessons, even when their hand is covered 
with a thick glove. 


By a similar process the blind are enabled to correspond with 
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each other by the aid of stamps, in which the letters are set with 
points, which they press into the paper fixed in a frame, and they 
can thus send letters, of which the direction can be read equally 
well by the postman as by themselves. 

They form also a very efficient manifold writer, for they can 
readily pierce through three or more sheets of paper at the same 
time, and we know of an instance of a blind girl who by this means 
used to send copies to her friends of her little compositions both 
in poetry and music; for this latter can be written in the same 
manner, only with different characters. The whole apparatus 
giving this valuable power costs only fifteen shillings. 

We refer our readers to a work by Dr, Guillé of Paris, printed 
by the blind themselves at the Institution already alluded to, for 
many interesting facts respecting the plans pursued there for their 
education. He relates that at the Convent of the Celestines the 
school for the deaf and dumb was united with that of the blind, 
and that the inmates of each mutually endeavoured to hold a com- 
munication with each other. The blind having learnt that the 
deaf and dumb could converse together in the dark by writing 
on each other’s backs, engaged their friends to instruct them 
in this process. The deaf and dumb found it however no easy 
task to practise their mode of conversation during the day time, 
and tried to teach their blind friends to write characters in the 
air, but not succeeding, and still determined not to be baffled, 
they taught them the manual alphabet as well as their own par- 
ticular signs. We give M. Guillé’s own description of their 
curious communication with each other: 


‘“* When the blind person had to speak to the deaf and dumb, he made 
the representative signs of his ideas, and these signs, more or less exactly 
made, transmitted to the deaf and dumb the idea of the blind. When 
the deaf and dumb in his turn wished to make himself understood, he 
did it in two ways; be stood with his arm stretched out and motionless 
before the blind person, who took hold of him a little above the wrists, 
and without squeezing them, followed all the motions they made ; or if 
it happened that the signs were not understvod, the blind man put him- 
self in the place of the deaf and dumb, who then took hold of bis arms 
in the same manner, and moving them about as he would have done his 
own before a person who could see, he filled up the deficiencies of the 
first operation, and thus completed the series of ideas which he wished 
to communicate to his companion” * * * * * “It was an extraordinary 
sight to behold a pantomime acted in the most profound silence by 150 
children, anxious to understand each other, and not always succeeding. 
Tired out at last with long and fruitless attempts and often ending, like 
the builders of Babel, by separating without being able to understand 
each other, but at the same time not without having given reciprocal 
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ao bad humour, by striking as the deaf do, or screaming as do the 
ind. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society and Sunday School 
Union have given their valuable assistance in augmenting the 
works of the blind. The former has already published the four 
Gospels and some of the books of the Old Testament, varying in 
price from three shillings to ten shillings each; and the latter, 
besides portions of the Scriptures, have printed ‘‘ The First Class 
Book,” for teaching the blind to read, together with some other 
little works facilitating their education, and all at a price that 
renders them attainable by the poor. In addition to these is the 
“* Magazine for the Blind,” published by Simpkin & Marshall, 
which costs only sixpence. In the last number (No. 13, August, 
vol. 2) there is the autobiography of a blind man (one of the 
main objects of its institution being the encouragement for these 
individuals themselves to contribute to it), and the whole publi- 
cation seems judiciously conducted. 

Perhaps no better mode could be selected to show the stu- 
pendous power of printing than giving a statement of the labours 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. In Great Britain 
2572 assistant and associated: societies are dependent on this in- 
stitution, and 351 in the colonies and other British settlements. 
From the report of the present year, the 36th since its establish- 
ment, it appears that the Bible and Testament have been trans- 
lated into 136 different languages, viz. European languages 47, 
Asiatic Russian 6, Caucasian dialects 5, Semitic 3, Persian 
3, Chinese 8, throughout India and Ceylon 38, Polynesian 
9, African 9, and American 8; these are exclusive of eighteen 
others in progress, but not yet completed. 

The number of Bibles issued by the Society from March 7th, 
1804, to March 3lst of the present year (1840) has been 
4,771,004, besides 7,551,467 Testaments, in all 12,322,471, 
making an average in thirty-five* years of about 352,070 per year. 
Thus, as we have already remarked, does the Book of ‘Truth beam 
upon many nations of the earth through this mighty invention. 

No longer need we fear that the treasures of literature should 
be destroyed by a monarch’s caprice, or that a sect of hypocrites 
can sweep into the flames the learning of former ages. The 
compositions of the great and good are now preserved for the 
instruction and amusement of succeeding ages, and the mind may 
wing its way through the literary world, gathering knowledge, 
and advancing in learning and honour. 


* Between 1804 and 1805 there was no issue, on account of the Universities not 
having completed their stereotyped editions. 
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Wang Keaou Lwan a Néen Chang Ian, or the lasting Re- 
sentment of Miss Keaou Lwan Wang ; a Chinese Tale, founded 
on fact.—Translated from the Original by Robert Thom, Es- 
quire, Resident at Canton.—Canton.—1839,—Printed at the 
Canton Press Office. 


A spECIMEN of Chinese literature, which throws any light upon 
the singular people with whom we are about to engage in war- 
fare, will be viewed at the present period, with peculiar interest, 
and will be refreshing after the dictatorial edicts of the mighty Lin, 
and his anathemas against the “filthy liquid.” ‘There are many 
difficulties to contend against in placing before the public, any 
portion of the literary productions of the Chinese, since they in- 
variably throw all kinds of impediments in the way of any Euro- 
pean, who attempts to attain an insight into their literature. 
Poor Mon, P. Bourgeois, one of the missionaries, during his 
residence at Pekin, speaks most feelingly of his difficulties in 
understanding and speaking the language, especially in the first 
discourse he attempted to preach to a native congregation. 
“ God knows,” says he, “ how much this first sermon cost me! 
[ can assure you this language resembles no other. ‘The same 
word has never but one termination.” He found great difficulty 
in understanding the word chou, which, when he first heard it, 
signified a book, but the next time it was employed in the signi- 
fication of tree; and afterwards he was as much puzzled as “the 
Frenchman was in the numerous meanings of our word box, 
when he was assured that it expressed great heats, the loss of a 
wager, Aurora, &c. &c. “ From an ‘aspirated tone,” says he, 
*‘ you must pass immediately into an even one; from a whistling 
note to an inward one; sometimes your voice must proceed from 
the palate, sometimes it must be guttural, and almost always 
nasal.” The poor man, in his zeal, recited his sermon about fifty 
times to his native servant, and although-he continually corrected 
him, when it came to the trying moment, “ out of ten parts of 
the sermon” (as the Chinese express themselves), they did not 
understand more than three. It is curious to observe how great 
a mass of literature has been accumulated by the Chinese, not- 
withstanding that it has ever been a principle with them to ex- 
clude the learning of all other nations, and to confine the inter- 
change of their “ideas wholly within their own limits, This 
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would seem to proceed more from their inflexible pride and con- 
ceit, than from any dislike of adding to their stock of literature, 
as many of our readers will remember that education and the 
advancement of learning is looked upon as a most essential point 
in the policy of the government. The particular form of printing 
practised in China, viz. that of stereotyping, and the extreme 
cheapness of the copies of the works, both in paper and print- 
ing, tend to promote the circulation of every kind of literature. 
Their drama, poetry, and especially their romances or novels, 
give us a far greater insight into the manners and feelings of this 
singular nation, than any ’ other portion of their literature. Their 
plays form a prominent part of their literary labours, In the 
collection of Chinese works belonging to the East India Com- 
pany, there are as many as two hundred volumes, and a single 
work in forty volumes, containing just one hundred theatrical 
pieces, 

The most famous of their works of fiction is entitled ‘T'sae- 
tsze, or “ Works of Genius;” and Mr. Davis remarks that, “ as 
the writers address themselves solely to their own countrymen, 
they need not be suspected of the spirit of misrepresentation, 
prejudice and exaggeration, with which the Chinese are known to 
speak of themselves to strangers.” ‘The same author relates an 
amusing instance of this, which occurred at Canton; a native 
being told that the King of England rode in a carriage drawn by 
eight horses, being determined to keep up the honour of his 
country, immediately replied, ‘ China Emperor twenty-four !” 
Their romances abound with poetry, as our readers will find, even 
in the short narrative of Miss Lwan’s sorrows; and it is curious 
to observe, that so early as 1,100 years ago, they cultivated to a 
very great extent this branch of their literature, of which their 
“ Book of Odes” is their earliest specimen. Mr. Davis gives 
us an extract from a Chinese work on that subject, in which they 
themselves compare the progress of their versification in later 
centuries to the growth of a tree; ‘‘ the ancient Book of Odes 
may be likened to the roots; when Tov/o flourished the buds 
appeared ; in the time of Kien-gdn there was abundance of fo- 
liage; but during the Tang dynasty many reposed under the shade 
of the tree, and it yielded rich supplies of flowers and fruits.” 
The “ Book of Odes” is considered to have been written about 
3,000 years ago, and the composition chiefly consists in descrip- 
tions of the pain felt by the author, at the conduct of an ungrate- 
ful friend. ‘Those of our Oriental readers, who have been suffi- 
ciently curious to read any part of this, will remember the 
beautiful allusions to the storm in one portion of the work. 
Their poetry generally consists of odes and songs of moral, 
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sentimental and descriptive pieces; amongst the last, some of 
our readers will recollect the curious poem on London, written 
by a Chinese in 1813, who seems, from his somewhat accurate 
but quaint description, to have been better acquainted than the 
generality of his countrymen with England and its manners, and 
evincing more knowledge with respect to our country, than Gold- 
smith exhibits in his Chinese philosopher with regard to China. 
Our space will not allow us to enter into the different versifica- 
tion adopted by their poets, nor the curious arrangement of the 
shortest, which consists of three feet, and is used for assisting the 
memory, as in the composition of the Santse King ‘ Trimetrical 
Classic,’ a work on general knowledge for boys in that country. 
We would refer our curious readers for a very full account on 
this subject, to the second volume of the Royal Asiatic Trans- 
actions, which gives numerous examples, but we fear that perhaps 
in our anterior observations we have been guilty, as the Chinese 
say, Of ‘* pouring water on a duck’s back,” and will, therefore, 
proceed to examine the amusing work before us. ‘The tale is ex- 


tracted from the 11th volume of ay eG Kin 


Koo Ke Kwan, “ Remarkable Observations of Modern Times,” 
in twelve volumes; it is somewhat difficult to ascertain under 
what head the work may be classed, since it is neither in the style 
of the classics nor in the Mandarin language, but is rather “ the 
demi or bastard classic.” ‘The resident natives at Canton, who 
consist merely of Hong merchants, linguists, compradores, &c, 
&c., are unable to afford translators any assistance in the com- 
plicated difficulties of the language, and if they possessed any 


literary knowledge, are not allowed to communicate it. Mr. 
‘Thom tells us, that 


“ during a residence of five years he has only three times (and that by 
mere accident) conversed with persons who can properly be called by 
profession literary men (lettrés Chinois) ; two of these occasions being 
upon business, no familiar conversation was permitted. The third was 
at a Hong merchaut’s, where a Nan lin (académicien) was visiting as a 
friend. ‘This lettré Chinois condescended to ask a few questions, but 
smiled with incredulity on being told that the English had their poetry, 
as well as the Chinese had their's, and appeared actually to sicken with 
disgust, when assured that it was quite possible in our barbarous tongue 
to compose a Wan chang! (thesis or homily.) It is worthy of note that 
this gentleman, on meeting the writer, gave himself out as a merchant, 
most probably from the idea that it was beneath the dignity of a lettré 
to pollute his lips by conversing familiarly with a despised foreigner ! 
In one word then (and the truth must be told, even though with a blush) 
the Chinese men of letters look upon us, upon our pursuits, and upon 
every thing connected with us, with the most utter contempt !” 
VOL, XXVI. NO. LI. K 
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Mr. Thom consulted one of the Séen sang or teachers who 
frequent the Hongs, but even the most talented of them, the 
trauslator of Asop’s fables into Chinese, only plunged him 
deeper into his difficulties; for having occasion to consult him 
repeatedly during his labours on the present work, he would con- 
tinually give him random interpretations of several important 
passages. The explanation of one day was totally different 
from the following, “ and when taxed with inconsistency, he 
would merely say, that every man when reading Chinese poetry 
would read it in his own way ; that it was, “‘quot homines tot sen- 
tentiz,” every man had a different interpretation. 

Many of the expressions of the Chinese writers are not ex- 
actly calculated for the English reader, and Mr. Thom thought it 
advisable, in reperusing bis work, to leave out various offensive 
passages, and also to arrange it in such a manner as should re- 
lieve the remarkably abrupt style it presented in an entirely literal 
form—this little work is embellished with a very tolerable litho- 
graphed plate by a native artist, without that painful disregard of 
all perspective which we have in most of the works of the “ old 
masters” of China. 

Previous to the story of Miss Keaou Lwan Wang is the short 
tale of a young lady named Miss Neen urh, and a certain Mr. 
Chang-yih; but we must refer our readers to Mr. Thom’s trans- 
lation, for this lady’s remarkable character and adventures, and on 
the present occasion will confine ourselves to the more pathetic 
narration of the former lady. ‘ 

We are told that “ this fact,” meaning the history of Miss 
Wang, “ did not occur in the T'ang dynasty, neither in the Sung 
dynasty, but it took place in our own, or our father’s time.” 

The tale commences with our readers being informed that— 


** During the four years of the reign of the Emperor Teenshun the 
Meaoutzse barbarians of Kwangse rebelled and caused a deal of con- 
fusion. Every place was despatching troops to subdue or extirpate the 
rebels, and among others was a Chehwuy (the rank of a colonel) called 
Wang-chung, of the Lingan military station, who was bringing up a 
division of Chekeang soldiers, but who not arriving in time was reported 
to the emperor, and in consequence degraded to the post of a Tseen hoo, (or 
a captain), and further, being sent to perform his duties at the centre of 
the military station of Nan yang, in the province of Honan, he forth- 
with took his family to the place of his official employment. Wang- 
chung was upwards of sixty, and had only one son, called Wangpew, 
who being somewhat famed for skill and valor was detained by the vice- 
roy and his lieutenant in the army as a sort of cadet. He had however 
two daughters, the elder was called Keaou Lwan, and the younger 
Keaou Fung. Lwan’s age was now about eighteen, and Fung’s about 
two years less. Fung had been brought up apart from her home, and 
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being betrothed to a cousin by the mother’s side from her tender years, 
there only remained Lwan who had not yet been pledged to matrimony. 
Captain Wang bad married his present wife, Mrs. Chow, after the 
death of his first wife, and Mrs. Chow had an elder sister who had mar- 
ried into the family of Tsaou, but who now being a widow and very poor, 
was received into her sister’s house as a sort of companion to her niece. 


Keaou Lwan, and the whole family called her by the familiar appellation 
of aunt ‘Tsaou.” 


Miss Lwan seems to have been inclined from her infancy to be 
a little blue, and had a touch of romance combined with it; for 
she would often “ sigh when standing in the pure breeze or the 
bright moon,” and complain of her state of single blessedness, 
We must not forget to mention in the establishment a little lady’s 
maid, who, like all lady’s maids, was every thing to her young mis- 
tress, and quite au fait in the art of delivering a billet-doux, as 
well\as dress-making and dressing hair. 

One fine morning, being the Tsing-ming term, or during the time 
when the Chinese worship at the tomb of their ancestors, Miss 
Keaou Lwan went into the back garden, accompanied by her good 
aunt and her little waiting-maid, to unbend her mind by a game 
in the round-about. During their amusement they were watched 
by a yaung gentleman who was a Sewtsae, or a Bachelor of Arts, 
named Ting chang, of the family of Chow, in the Foo district of 
Soochow. It so happened that his father was a professor of the 
College of Nan yang, and that this same college was on a line 
with the military station ; so our young gentleman dressed in mul- 
berry coloured clothes, and wearing on his head a cap or ker- 
cheif of the Tang dynasty, was bending forward his head and 
looking on, called out without ceasing, “ Well done! well done!” 
Poor Miss Keaou Lwan’s countenance was suffused with blushes, 
and like all timid young ladies she rushed for protection to the first 
person near her, which was her aunt, and then made a precipitate 
retreat to her boudoir or fragrant chamber, as it is called in China. 
Young Mr. Ting chang, delighted with the adventure, jumps over 
the wall to hover round the spot, where the atmosphere had been 
perfumed by her presence, and in so doing was fortunate enough 
to find “a handkerchief of scented gauze, three cubits long and 
finely embroidered ;” overjoyed at his prize and hearing some 
footsteps he makes his exit, and takes -his stand at the same gap 
in the wall—the little waiting-maid makes her appearance, who 
was sent by her mistress to look for the lost scarf. 


** The student seeing her go round and round, again and again, and 
hunt here and there and every where, until perfectly fagged, at length 
smiled, and said to her, *‘ My pretty miss, the handkerchief having already 
got into another person’s possession, pray what use is there looking for 
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it any longer?’ The waiting-maid raised her head, and seeing that it 
was a Sewtsae who had addressed her, came forward with a ‘ ten thou- 
sand blessings on you, young gentleman, | presume that it is my young 
master who has picked it up; if so, please to return it me, and my grati- 
tude will be unbounded !’ The student asked, ‘ pray whom does the 
gauze handkerchief belong to?” The waiting-maid replied, ‘ it belongs 
to my young lady.’ The student rejoined ‘since it belongs to your 
young lady, | must still have your young lady come and ask for it her- 
self, and then I will return it her.’”’ 


A pretty little flirtation then takes place between the student 
and the waiting maid; the former declaring who he is, and in 
return learns from the ‘ pretty Miss” that her ‘‘ mighty name” is 
Ming hea, aud that she is the bosom attendant of her mistress. 
Ting chang still refuses her the handkerchief, but begs her to 
take a little piece of poetry to her mistress, written upon a sheet 
of peach-flowered paper, doubled up so as to form a fangshing, 
or parallelogram, and after a little persuasion, aided by the gift of 
an irresistible gold hair pin, she consents. This is the commence- 
ment of a poetical correspondence between the new lovers, “ so 
voluminous” that we cannot here narrate it all. We shall, how- 
ever, give our readers, in the author's words, Aunt Tsaou’s dis- 
covery that her niece has a lover, 


“ The season of the year was now the Twan-yang-term,” (or the fifth 
day of the fifth moon, a great Chinese holiday,) “‘ and Captain Wang 
spread a little family banquet in the pavilion in the garden. Ting 
chang kept going backwards and forwards near a favourite spot ; he 
knew perfectly well that the young lady herself was in the back ground, 
but he had no means of seeing her or speaking with her face to face, 
neither could Ming hea communicate a single word. While he was in 
the very midst of his perplexity, he unexpectedly met with a soldier of the 
military station, whose name was Sinkew. Now this said Sinkew was 
also a very skilful carpenter, he was commonly employed in the military 
station, where he acted as a sort of police serjeant, and was moreover 
frequently in the college, where they employed him as a workman. Ting 
chang then, on meeting Sinkew, forthwith wrote out a verse of poetry, 
which he sealed up carefully, and taking two hundred cash, gave 
them to the soldier to buy himself a cup of wine, entrusting him at the 
same time with the letter, which he was instructed to hand over to Miss 
Ming hea. Sinkew, when he had received a man’s pay, was an honest 
enough fellow in discharging the duty he was engaged for ; so he waited 
till next morning, when, spying a good opportunity, he slipped the letter 
into Ming hea’s hand, who in her turn handed it up to her young lady. 
Keaou Lwan accordingly broke it open and perused it. ‘There was a 
small introduction, which said, ‘On the festival of the Twan-yang, I 
looked for my young lady Keaou Lwan in the garden, and not seeing 
her, my mouth uttered the following verse, impromptu’— 
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**[ have spun the party-coloured thread with which I had hoped to 
have bound our destinies together— 


“I have poured out the full goblet spiced with the Chang poo leaf, 
which I had expected to have pledged with you ! 


But clouds sunder the river of our mutual sympathies, [ see not her 
who is the delight of my eyes ; 


* And, like the beauteous sun-flower, in vain my heart turns to the 
God of day! 


“At the end of the billet-doux were these words, ‘Chow Ting 
chang, of Sung-ling, who scribbled this, presents his best respects.’ 

* Keaou Lwan, having read this love letter, placed it on the top of 

her bookstand. She then, in course, went to comb her hair, not yet 
having made a reply, when, unexpectedly, Aunt ‘I'saou entered the fra- 
grant apartment, and seeing a scribbled sheet of poetry, gave a great 
start, and exclaimed, ‘ Ab ! Miss Keaou! If you have these clandestine 
goings-on in the western outhouse,* why not have the landlord of the 
eastern path to direct you? How could you ever think of concealing 
this piece of business from me?’ Keaou Lwan blushed, and replied, 
‘although we have been stringing a few rhymes together, the thing has 
not gone any further; were it so, I should not dare to conceal it from 
my dear Aunt.’ Aunt Tsaou remarked, ‘ This young student, Chow, 
a sewtsae, of Keang-nan province ; your respective families are much 
upon a par, why not desire him to send a go-between to arrange mat- 
ters? You would then complete a matrimonial connexion for life, and 
would not this be a good plan ?’’ 


Many amusing details respecting the ceremony of marriage 

j may be found in a work entitled “‘ The Fortunate Union.” A 
married woman in China must really be considered a very happy 
person, for, like the sovereign of our country “ she can do no 

wrong.” Upon the shoulders of the unfortunate husband, who 

stands in a similar situation to our ministers, rests all the respon- 

sibility of her actions as well as of his own. ‘The lady on mar- 

riage assumes her husband’s surname. There are seven grounds of 

divorce, amongst which are ¢a/kativeness, thieving, ill temper, &c. 

Aunt Tsaou mentions the usual custom of a go-between, which 

is always observed, and is entitled ping. These agents, selected 
by the parents, bring the matter about by inquiring into the 
relative positions in life of the bride and bridegroom, as it is 
essential in China that there should be: an equality of rank on 





* This alludes to a well known Chinese novel called the “ Se Seang,” (literally, the 
Western Outhouse,) which relates to the intrigues of Miss Tsuy, from whose eyes a 
single glance bere ft an unfortunate student, named Master Chang Kung, alias Kwan 
Suy, of his soul and spirit, and consequently he became her devoted ~adwirer, and 
borrowed the outhouse of the temple, under pretence of studying there, but the current 
of their loves did not run smooth, 
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both sides. The most appropriate time is considered to be in 
spring, and in the first moon of the Chinese year (February), 
when the peach tree blossoms in China. Our readers will 
remember the delicate allusion Mr. Chow wished to convey 
to his fair one, in writing upon peach-coloured paper. Mr. 
Davis, in his work on China, gives us some very beautiful 
verses from the pen of Sir William Jones, the paraphrase of 
a literal translation of a passage in the Chinese “ Book of 
Odes :”— 
* Sweet Child of spring, the garden’s queen, 
Yon peach tree charms the roving sight ; 
Its fragrant leaves, how richly green, 
Its blossoms, how divinely bright! 
“So softly shines the beauteous bride, 
By love and conscious virtue led, 
O’er her new mansion to preside, 
And placid joys around her spread.” 


But we left Miss Lwan in rather a critical position. She 
very rationally concedes to her aunt’s wishes, and accordingly 
writes a few rhymes to her lover, telling him that he would “ do 
well to employ the go-between, to communicate a word in sea- 
son.” ‘Ting chang, upon receiving the poetry, sends his friend 
Chaou-heo kew, (literally, the man of ice,) to Captain Wang, 
soliciting the honour of his daughter’s hand. Now Miss Lwan 
was every thing to her father, as she arranged all his papers and 
wrote his letters, and as he could not possibly do without her, 
he would give no promise. Upon this decisign of the hard- 
hearted parent, heaps of verses pass between the disconsolate 
lovers, and a bright thought occurs to Ting-chang that Mrs, 
Wang is of the same family name as his own, and that he will 
pay his respects to her and ask to become her adopted nephew. 
To further his plans, he complains to his father that the college 
is too confined for his studies, and that he should like to pursue 
them in the back garden of the military station. His father, 
Professor Chow, negociates the affair with Captain Wang, and it 
is amicably arranged, and that he shall also take his meals with 
the family. Ting-chang chooses a lucky day on the almanack, 
and, taking some silks and brocades as presents, makes his ap- 
pearance at Captain Wang’s house, and is most graciously 
received, The old gentleman, however, takes care to cut off 
all communication between his daughter’s apartments and the 
young student’s, so that now no more peach blossom paper 
could be used. This was not a very favourable state of affairs 
for the lovers, and poor Miss Lwan falls sick and refuses to eat. 
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Ting chang all of a sudden remembers that he is deeply read 
in the science of medicine, and declares to Captain Wang that he 
can do her more good than any of the soothsayers and physicians 
already consulted. The plan succeeds, and he obtains two or 
three interviews with his fair one; but the tiresome old lady and 
gentleman are always present. ‘To remedy this he proposes, as 
an essential thing, that the invalid shall have more exercise. 
From this time the course of their love runs smoothly, and we 
give our readers the following interesting scene of the first vows 
which passed between them, while they were in the garden :— 


*« Ting chang at length seized an opportunity when no one was pre- 
sent to urge his suit, and earnestly implored a glance at the fragrant 
chamber. Keaou Lwan stole a look towards the spot where aunt Tsaou 
stood, and answered in a low whisper ‘ the key is in her possession, my 
brother must himself beg it of her.’ Ting chang in an instant compre- 
hended ber meaning, and next day, having purchased two pieces of the 
finest silks and a pair of gold bracelets, he employs Ming hea to lay 
them before aunt Tsaou. ‘This good lady forthwith hied away to her 
niece, and said to her, ‘ young master Chow has been sending me a very 
handsome present, I’m sure 1 don’t know what his meaning can be by 
so doing!’ Why, said Keaou Lwan, ‘ he is a young and thoughtless 
student, and not without his faults, | presume he means by bis present 
to solicit my kind aunt’s indulgence!’ Aunt Tsaou replied, ‘ what is 
most at heart with you two young folks 1 know perfectly, but whatever 
intercourse you may have, I will never never disclose it!’ Saying these 
words, she took the key and handed it over to Ming hea. Lwang’s 
heart was delighted, and she instantly wrote the following stanzas to 
Ting chang :— 

‘ In secret I take these words and send them to my lord, 

But do not inconsiderately open your lips to other people ! 

This night the door of the fragrant apartment will not be locked, 

And when the moon changes the shadows of the flowers let my lover 

come !’ 


On receiving these lines, Ting chang’s joy was without bounds. That 
night, when it was already dusk and the watchman’s first drum had 
sounded, he with slow and stealthy steps bent his way to the inner 
section of the house, and the back door being ajar, he sideways slipped 
himself through. From that day when he felt ber pulse in her bedroom 
and returned by the back garden, he had but slender recollection of the 
passage, so he moved along slowly: but at length seeing the rays of a 
lamp and Ming hea standing waiting for him at the door, he quickened 
his pace, and walked straight into the young lady's chamber. ‘Ting-chang 
made her a low bow and wished to clasp her in his arms, but Lwan 
pushed him off and desired Ming hea to call aunt Tsaou to come and 
sit with her. At this the student's hopes were greatly baulked, and all 
the bitterness of disappointed love rising up before his eyes, he upbraided 
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her with change of mind, and his tears were about to flow. Lwan 
seeing him in this state observed, ‘I am a virtuous maiden, and you sir 
are, I believe, no rake; alas! it is only because the youth possesses 
talent and the fair one beauty that we thus love, thus compassionate each 
other! I having clandestinely admitted you to my apartment, now hold 
myself yours for ever! and you, sir, were you now to cast me off, would 
not this be a poor return for the implicit confidence I repose in you? 
No! you must here in the presence of the all-seeing Gods, swear to live 
with me as man and wife, till both our heads are white with age ; if you 
aim at any irregularity beyond this, though you slay me, yet will I not 
consent.’ She spoke these words with great earnestness, and had scarce 
finished when aunt Tsaou arrived. This lady, in the first instance, 
thanked Ting chang for the handsome present he had sent her during 
the day, and the young gentleman in return implored her to play the 
part of a go-between and marry them. He swore to be a most faithful 
and loving husband ; and his imprecation, if false, flowed from his mouth 
like a torrent. Under these circumstances, aunt Tsaou thus addressed 
them both :—‘ My beloved nephew and niece, since you wish that I 
play the go-between, you must begin by writing out conjointly four 
copies of a marriage contract. ‘The first copy we will take and burn 
before heaven and earth, so as to call the good and evil spirits to 
witness what we are about. Another copy you will leave with me, the 
go-between, as proof, if at some future day your love towards each other 
should wax cold: and each of you should preserve a copy as a pledge, 
that one day or another you will join the bridal cups, and go through the 
other forms of a regular marriage. If the woman deceive the man, may 
the swift lightning strike ber dead! If the man deceive the woman, may 
unnumbered arrows slay his body! and further, may he or she again 
receive the punishment of their crime in the city of the dead,-by sinking 
into the hell of darkness for ever and ever!’ Aunt Tsaou pronounced 
the curse in a most solemn and touching manner, that struck awe for a 
moment into the hearts of both the student and Lwan; with mutual 
fondness, however, they set about writing out the several copies of the 
marriage contract, which being solemnly sworn to, they knelt in humble 
worship before heaven and earth, and afterwards returned their hearty 
thanks to aunt T'saou. She then, producing rich fruits and mellow wine, 
pledged each of them in a cup, and wished them joy as man and 
wife.” 

Our reader must understand that these clandestine marriages 
seldom take place in China, and therefore our lovers were very 
cautious in their movements, for fear that old Mr. Wang should 
discover them. Matters however went on very prosperously, and 
the little waiting maid Ming hea was despatched every third or 
fifth day with an invitation from her mistress to Master Ting chang 
to come to her. And thus half a year rolled on, and Professor 
Chow’s term of office being expired he departed, and would have 
taken his son with him, but that he refused, on the plea that he 
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wished to complete his course of studies, but really from his ex- 
cessive love for Miss Lwan. But our readers will find that love 
is but a name, as well as friendship ; for Ting chang looking over 
the Pekin Gazette perceived that his father, on account of ill 
health, had retired from office, and was gone to his native place. 
A violent desire of seeing his parents suddenly seizes him. His 
grief is observed by Miss Lwan and her aunt, who both very 
generously urge him to follow the dictates of his filial affection. 
By their united entreaties he at last consents to go; we give our 
readers, in the words of the translator, the affecting scene of the 
last few hours the lovers were together :— 


“* That night Lwan set out wine in the fragrant apartment, and sent 
an invitation to Ting chang. Then she again went over all the circum- 
stances of their previous oath, and again they fixed upon as it were their 
wedding day. Aunt Tsaou also sat by their side: they conversed the 
live long night, nor did balmy sleep once seal up their eyes. When 
about to depart, Lwan asked the student to leave with her the place of 
his abode. ‘ing chang inquired for what reason. ‘ Nothing,’ said 
Lwan, ‘ merely in case of your not coming speedily, I may perhaps send 
a few lines to you.’ The student caught up a pencil and wrote the fol- 
lowing sentence :— 


‘ When [ think of my relations a thousand miles off, I must return to 
Soochow— 
My family dwell in Woo keang town, the seventeenth division— 
You must ask for the mouth of the Shwang yang rivulet in the South 
Ma— 
And at the bottom of the Yeuling bridge stands the house of Woo 
the grain inspector.’ 


* Ting chang said farther by way of explanation, ‘ the name of our 
family is ~ properly speaking Woo, and one of my ancestors, a long time 
ago, in fulfilling the duties of a tithing man, was very famous for the way 
in which he managed the grain intrusted to him; hence we are called 
the family of Woo the grain inspector. Chow is the name of another 
family into which we have been adopted. Although to satisfy you, my 
love, I have written out these lines, yet is there little occasion for them, 
seeing the vehemence of my desire to return to you. While separated 
from you, days will seem years. ‘The longest that 1 can possibly be 
away is a year, the shortest, about balf that time, when I will most 
certainly bring my father’s card in my hand, and come myself to claim 
you as my bride. As I live I will never never. permit my beauty of the 
harem to be a prey to anxiety and suspense.’ Having thus spoken 
they embraced each other and wept ; gradually ‘night’s candles being 
burnt out, the envious streaks of day did lace the severing clouds in the 
far east,’ when Lwan herself accompanied her lover out of the garden. 
There is on record a stanza of eight lines in couplets to the following 
purport :— 
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TING CHANG. 
‘ Bound together by mutual sympathy as fish to the water, so have 
we been evidently created for each other! 
‘ But, alas! when I think of my parents far away I am compelled to 
tear myself from you.’ 
KEAOU LWAN. 

‘In the flower garden hence-forward who will look with me at the 

bright moon ? 

‘In the fragrant apartment from this, I care not about playing at 

chess !’ 
TING CHANG. 

‘I only fear lest your person being far distant from me, your love may 

also grow cold! 

‘I feel no anxiety about my literary essays not being complete, I only 
dread lest my happiness be not complete !’ 
KEAOU LWAN. 

‘ I droop my head and speak not, but the feelings of my heart are per- 

fectly alive to what is going on ! 

‘Though overcome with grief at the thoughts of parting, I perforce as- 

sume a look of content and satisfaction.”* 

“In a moment more it was broad day-light, and the horse that was to 
bear the student from his bride stood at the door ready saddled and 
bridled. Mr. Wang got wine ready in the inner ball, and his wife and 
the other ladies assembled for the stirrup cup or parting glass. Ting 
chang again made his obeisance and took his leave. Lwan, finding that 
grief was getting the better of her, and that she was about to burst into 
tears, silently stole away to her apartment, where she caught up a piece 
of black silk, such asis used on these occasions, and wrote thereon a verse 
of eight lines. This she gave to Ming hea and desired Her to wait for a 
favorable opportunity when ‘Ting chang was mounting his horse, pri- 
vately to put it into his hand. ‘The student, when on horseback, broke 
it open and read as follows :— 

‘We have grasped each other’s lily hands and sat side by side. 

‘And now compelled to part—how can I bear up against two torrents 

of tears? 

‘ Before your horse, my love, shall have distanced yon mournful willow, 

‘ My heart shall have gone before you far as the white clouds beyond. 

‘I will adhere to the rules of chastity as firmly as did the unfortunate 

lady Keang— 

* Or as you, sir, in esteeming the five relations of mankind, are of the 

class of the dutiful Min keen. 

‘ When your aim is accomplished, do you speedily turn your head and 

bend your steps hitherward— 

‘For your poor girl of the harem is thin, and unable to endure so 

much troubled sleep.’ ” 


* Mr. Thom also gives us another translation of this line. ‘I perforce take my 
parting tears, and dress therewith my arched eyebrows.” 
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Our readers, who are unread in Chinese lore, will perhaps be 
glad of the information extracted from the interesting notes the 
author has added to his little work. ‘There seem to have been 
two or three celebrated ladies of the name of Keang, one of them 
was the royal concubine of the Chaou of the T'soo, who used to 
amuse himself by walking on a certain terrace with Queen Keang, 
and was accustomed to send her a ticket or piece of bamboo by 
the servant, when he required her presence. A tremendous flood 
arose and encircled her house. The Emperor hearing of it sent 
a messenger immediately to desire her to leave it, but poor Queen 
Keang, not seeing the accustomed piece of bamboo, obstinately 
refused to leave the room, and was unfortunately drowned. Ano- 
ther lady of the same name (and to whom we suppose Miss Lwan 
refers), was the wife of Prince Kung-pih of Wei, who having died 
early, the lady’s parents were very anxious that she should marry 
again, but she resolved to be faithful to her first love, and com- 

osed certain stanzas, which are well known in Chinese literature. 
The dutiful Min Keen or Min Isze Keen was a disciple of Con- 
fucius. His father was a coachman, and married a second time. 
The new Mrs. Keen proved to be, like all stepmothers in fairy 
tales, a very wicked one. After her marriage she bore him a 
son: one day the father finding that she had deprived his little 
son of some of his under clothing, he was in a great passion, 
and would have turned his wife out of doors, but little Min Keen 
with tears in his eyes said “ while mother is still here, it is only 
one son who suffers cold, but were you to send mother away, 
both boys would be destitute and forlorn.” So kind a suppli- 
cation appeased the father’s wrath, and tended tolessen the severity 
of his stepmother. We are told that Confucius said of him, 
“ who is the dutiful son? Why it is Min Isze Keen!” And now 
our readers must prepare themselves for the treacherous conduct 
‘of Mr. Ting chang. He arrives at his father’s house, and finds 
that he has made a matrimonial alliance for him with a cer- 
tain Miss Wei, of incomparable beauty, and with enormous 
wealth. ‘Ting chang is not proof against her golden charms, and 
forgetting Miss Wang, “ after half a year Miss Wei crossed his 
threshold, man and wife took to each kindly.” 

Poor Miss Wang, not hearing from her false lover,’ pines in 
secret-—* during the day she was wretched and lonely—before 
the pale lamp her own shadow was her only companion.” Up- 
wards of a year passes away, when one day Ming hea rushes in 
and tells her that a man is just come from the military station at 
Lingan, which she particularly impresses upon her is in the 
Hangchow district, and that as he is about to return, she can 
send her husband a letter. Keaou Lwan writes a very long one 
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without loss of time, and begging him to return to Nan yang 
immediately, and to bring with him a marriage contract to com- 
plete their ‘* matrimonial arrangement for life.” The letter seems 
to have been mostly in poetry. It must have been put in a very 
large envelope; and the following direction would, we fear, be 
rather awkward for those which our present government have 


issued, with Mr, Mulready’s interesting group of Chinese, &c. 
&c. upon them. 


I will trouble the bearer to take this letter and present it at the public 
court in Woo city, 


The family, which are of the greatest respectability, worthy indeed to 
be boasted of ! 


Their ancestors have dwelt for a long time in the house of a certain 
grain inspector, 

And the distinguished father at this moment holds the office of a 
Seuen hwa !* 

If you already know the eastern part of the building, the western will 
not be far off— 


Only take care that you don’t make a mistake and go to the north 
Ma instead of the south Ma! 


If you meet any, one on the road, you must ask him, ‘ Pray, Sir, in 
what pretty little hamlet is the bridge of Yen-ling ?’” 


Miss Lwan languishes on seven months longer without a 
syllable from her lover, and at the end of that period sends a 
similar letter, committing it to the charge of a certain Mr. Chang 
who was going that way. Mr. Chang is as good as his word, 
and delivers the letter into Ting chang’s own hand, whom he 
meets on the very bridge mentioned in the address. Ting chang 
is very much confused at this unexpected letter, and invites Mr, 
Chang into a neighbouring tavern, to take a friendly glass 
of wine “ while he writes a hurried reply, to the effect that 
his father is ill and requires his presence, but he hopes ere long 
to see her.” Mr. Chang returns to Nan yang, and the young 
lady eagerly reads the contents—“ and though it did not specify 
any time for her lover’s return, yet it held out a hope, and served 
as painted cake does to appease one’s hunger, or looking at 
plums to allay one’s thirst.” Ting chang is far too occupied 
with his own concerns to remember his former vows, and for the 
third time does the disconsolate Miss Lwan send him a letter— 
and all without effect. ‘The news of her sister Keaou Fung 
being safely delivered of a fine boy, makes her sigh more deeply 
at their different destinies. Her grief is prettily expressed in 
the following lines, which are the conclusion of her letter. 


* « An ancient mandarinship, about equal to a modern Che-heen,” 
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‘* T again and again enjoin my lover that be miss not an opportunity of 

returning, 

Even should we live a hundred years as man and wife, pray how long 
is that after all? 

The daughter of the Wang family bas become the bride of the son of 
the Chow family— 

The civilian’s boy has espoused the military officer's girl ! 

And ten thousand bushels of sorrow lock down my eye brows over- 
cast with care ! 

Alas! when I reflect that we are in two distant lands, my regret is 
greater than ever !” 


Much the same sort of direction is put on this letter, only it is 
shorter, and she dignifies the grain inspector by the appellation 
of “ Respectability itself.’ Our readers must now prepare 
themselves for the more tragical part of this history, Miss 
Lwan’s feelings again place her on a bed of sickness. Her 
parents, together with aunt Tsaou, conceive that the best thing 
for her is to form another alliance; but she replies—“ A human 
being without faith is as a beast! I would rather that Mr, 
Chow should deceive me, than that | should attempt to deceive 
the all-seeing Gods!” Gradually the truth unfolds itself to her 
heart, and she despairs of his return. As a last resource, by 
her aunt’s advice, she writes him a series of stanzas, recalling to 
his memory their former loves. Many of the expressions are 
very forcible and beautiful, and others, again, tend to excite 
our laughter. We will give a short extract from this poetical 
epistle. 


** Since you went away, Sir, I do nothing but knit my eyebrows ; 
I am grown careless about arranging my rouge and cosmetics, and my 
head is like a broom ; 
Bride and bridegroom in two different lands—Oh! painful is the 
thought — 
* * * * . + 


One night 1 dreamt that my love was wedded to another ; 

And when morning broke, without being aware of it, grief had trans- 
formed my face from youth to age ! 

We swore, that if false, we were willing that the Gods should hurl 
their thunder and dart their avenging lightning — 

And the goddess Heuen neu communicated our oath through the 
whole of the nine heavens ! 

Since then, you have only returned to your native place and not to 
the streams of Hades— 

Why is there so much difficulty in seeing your face, or in getting 
tidings from you? 

My lover’s affection is false, but mine, alas! is too true— 
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And I now again send this letter by express, to show the carnation 
colour of my heart !* 


Alas! for a blushing flower of thrice seven summers— 
Silent and lonely is her fragrant apartmeut, and her painful thoughts 
insupportable.” 
. ” * * * + 


Aunt Tsaou added also a few lines of expostulation, and the 


two were inclosed in an envelope with the sublime commence- 
ment— 


“ These for a majestic and striking house, like a prime 
minister’s palace,” &c. &c. 


Sin conveys the letter to Ting chang, who is very much 


frightened, and, hastily entering his house, sends the following 
verbal message by his tiger :— 


‘“* My master,” says the boy, “‘ has been married to the young lady of 
Mr. Wei, the Tung che foo magistrate, now about three years; the 
road to Nan yang is very far, and he can hardly be expected to go back 
there; and as a letter is a difficult thing to write, he relies upon you, 
that you will deliver this verbal message for him. This scented gauze 
handkerchief in former days belonged to Miss Lwan, as well as this 
sheet of paper, which is a marriage contract; and he begs that you will 
return them to her, in order that she may think no more about him. 
Master at first wanted to have kept you to give you a dinner, but he is 
afraid, lest the old gentleman, his father, might be asking annoying 
questions, and getting surprised and angry, so he sends you these five 
mace of silver” (about three shillings sterling) “ for your road expenses, 
and expects that next time you won’t give yourself the trouble of a long 
journey for nothing !” 

Sin got into a violent passion at this message, and heaped all 
sorts of maledictions upon Ting chang’s head; at last he is so 
overpowered by his feelings, that he becomes hysterical and 
weeps aloud. His noisy grief attracts the attention of the passers 
by, who learn the whole history, and are loud in their reproaches 
against Ting chang. Miss Lwan, upon receiving the fatal mes- 
sage, passes three days and three nights in her chamber, bewail- 
ing the past, and drawing up a poetical narration of her cruel 
fate. We must refer our readers to the work itself for this sad 
narrative, which she inclosed, together with copies of their mar- 
riage contract, in the form of a Mandarin’s public document, 
and directed it to the chief magistrate of Woo-keang. Our 
readers must sympathise with us im the melancholy fate of Miss 
Lwan from the original translation ;— 


*“ This means a sincere heart; they say that the heart of a bad man is black— 
Morrison.” 
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“ That very night Keaou Lwan washed her person with the utmost 
care, and having changed her clothes, she desired Ming hea to go and boil 
her some tea, using this deceit to get Ming hea out of the room. No 
sooner was her maid gone, than, having first fastened the door, she made 
use of a stool to support her feet, then taking a white sash, she threw 
it over a beam and tied it; next, having made fast the scented gauze 
napkin, the first cause of all her woes, round her throat, she joined it 
to the white sash in a dead knot, and finally kicking away the stool, her 
feet swung in mid air, and in a moment her spirit dissolved in ether, 
while her soul sought the habitations of the dead, at the early age of 
twenty-one years! * * * * Ming hea, then, having boiled the tea, was 
bringing it to her mistress, when she found the door fast shut; she 
knocked for some time, but no one opening, she ran in a great fright 
to communicate the intelligence to aunt Tsaou. This lady along with 
Mrs. Chow speedily arrived, and the room door being forced open, words 
cannot describe the horror and dismay that seized them, when the sad 
spectacle within presented itself to their view! Old Mr. Wang was not 
long in hearing the dismal tale, and in an instant repaired to the spot. 
It were needless to relate the scene of sorrow that ensued; neither 
the old gentleman nor his lady knew for what reason their beloved 
daughter had committed so rash an act. But it was necessary to 
take some steps for the interment of the body; and a coffin being pro- 
cured, what was once the lovely and accomplished Lwan was, amid the 
tears and lamentations of the whole household, consigned to the silent 
grave !’ 


Such is the melancholy end of poor Miss Lwan. Her faith- 
less lover most unwillingly “‘ sought the habitations of the dead” 
by the hand of the executioner, and our concluding extract will 

| give our readers some idea of the cruel punishments inflicted by 

the Chinese upon their criminals. It seems that his worship 
Keué, the chief magistrate, received Miss Lwan’s letter, and 
handed it over to the imperial censor Fan-che, who happened to 
be travelling through the country, exercising his prerogative of 
reforming any abuses that he should meet with. Ting chang 
was commanded to appear before him, and on being accused 
and denying his guilt, was ordered by his excellency to have fifty 
blows with the bamboo, and to be sent to prison until he could 
make further inquiries at Nang yang; after some days the answer 
came back, and— 


“** The censor in a voice of wrath thus addressed him : ‘ To treat with 
levity or insult the daughter of a Mandarin is one crime. Being already 
betrothed to one wife, marrying another is a second crime. Having had 
adulterous intercourse leading to the death of a party concerned is a 
third crime. In your marriage contract it is written, if a man deceive 
the woman, may unnumbered arrows slay his body! I have now no 
arrows here to slay thee, but—’ added he, raising his voice, ‘ thou 
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shalt be beat to death with staves like a dog, so that thon mayest serve 
as a warning to all cold blooded villains in future.” With that he 
shouted with a loud voice, as a signal to the bailiffs and lictors who 
were in waiting :—these, grasping their clubs of bamboo, rush forward 
in a body, and simultaneously struck * the wretched culprit, pieces of 
whose body flew about the hall in all directions, and in a moment a 
bloody and bideous mass marked the corpse of the betrayer of Lwan !” 


The tale concludes with a little moral. 


“* Reader! why should he thus court the wealth and beauty of a second 
bride, and turn back upon his previous oath? what really was the profit 
on't? There is a stanza which says— 


* Having become man and wife for a single day, remain man and wife 
f ! 
or ever! 


What can you expect to gain by deceiving a tender girl’s too con- 

fiding heart ? 

Should you say that no vengeance awaits the false and cruel lover— 

Please to read this story of lasting resentment, which took place in 

bye-gone years !’”’ 

And so say we; and to such of our readers as are not Oriental 
scholars, we can recommend Mr. Thom’s translation, who has 
been extremely happy in the style he has adopted; and we hope 
that he will again employ the Canton press for the gratification of 
English readers. Should he do so, we trust that his future labour 
may be employed upon a work which contains fewer poetical 
effusions ; for although this class of romances is very curious, 
yet they do not throw so much light upon the domestic manners 
and customs of the Chinese, as would be desired by such readers 


as must rely upon translations for any insight into Chinese litera- 
ture, 


* In the original it says, they made no distinction between sol and si, or they rung 
all the notes of the gamut upon him at the same time, 
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Arr. VIL, —Vita di Caterina de’ Medici, Saggio Storico di 
Eugenio Albéri, 4to. Firenze, 1838. 


THERE is rest for the relic- of man in his tomb, but there is 
none for his memory. Posterity, as an immense jury, sits round 
his death-bed for his trial, but its sessions are adjourned to in- 
finity. History issues no sentence that history may not repeal. 
Time fights the battles of truth, an unimpassioned but unwearied 
ally. Every hour there are new evidences brought: forward, 
mysteries unravelled and reputations restored, Envious malig- 
nity or hatred uf party can never have laid a man’s name so low, 
that it may not be lawful for any person to plead his cause before 
the nations, and call forth a revision of bis judgment. 

No one will, therefore, dispute to M. Eugenio Albéri the 
right of appearing in the lists as the avowed champion of Cathe- 
rine de’ Medici. No one would be even entitled to inquire into 
the motives that prompted him to undertake her apology, had he 
not, himself, condescended to explain them. He informs us, 
that, having, in compliance with some person’s wish, prepared 
himself to write a short biographical sketch of Henry [I.’s queen, 
he was soon involved in serious doubts as to the rectitude of the 
judgments passed against that singular woman, that having in 
consequence studied his subject with more intense interest, and 
having recourse to other sources of information than those from 
which historians and biographers had hitherto drawn their narra- 
tives, he was led to reject all the opinions entertained about her, 
and resolved to try to clear her fame from the stains inflicted upon 
it, no less by hostile libellers than by grave and impartial his- 
torians, and to vindica‘e her name and at once that of Italy, so 
often and so freely outraged by foreigners. 

The documents consulted by him are especially the contem- 
poraneous reports of the Venetian ambassadors, over a complete 
edition of which our author himself is now presiding in Florence, 
and the manuscripts of the Archivio Mediceo which was thrown 
open to him by the munificence of the Grand Duke. It is, per- 
haps, well to observe, that that prince is keenly alive to every dis- 
covery that can reflect any lustre on the name of his Medicean pre- 
decessors, and that to the gratification of his royal feelings, M. 
Albéri’s essay has been, we think, rather ungenerously attributed. 

That the countrymen of M. Albéri have not always been 
fairly treated, we are by no means unwilling to admit, and their 
justification seems to be evidently implied in that almost Euro- 
pean saying, “ that the Italians are better than their reputation.” 
‘The odious part of the cowardly bravo, and of the treacherous 
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stabber and poisoner, are, in all works of fiction, invariably 
assigned to one of their nation, in accordance with those same 
rules of art (as Victor Hugo pleaded against his Italian challengers) 
by which the fox is always made to act the part of the swindler, 
and the cat that of the traitor, in the fables of AXsop. 

Those atrocious personifications of inhuman monsters which 
have power to startle romantic young ladies in their sleep, of 
which we read in modern novels, but which, as we see nothing 
that resembles them in real life, we would feel inclined to set 
down as the work of a distempered fancy, are easily accounted 
for, and cease to excite our wonder as soon as the country of the 
dark misdoer is announced; for Victor Hugo has taught us that 
there is no enormity that we have not reason to expect from a 
man whose name ends ini, Were not the hero an Italian, we 
should look to the inventor himself with a feeling of distrust and 
abhorrence, akin to that of Frederick the Second of Prussia, who, 
having read Granelli’s Dion, expressed a wish to have the poet 
in his hands, that he might hang him without respite, in order 
to deliver the world from the dangerous genius that could frame 
so subtle a plot of iniquity. 

Walter Scott himself, our amiable and benevolent Scott, who 
never was in Italy but in his dying days, and who had hardly 
seen any Italian but poor Foscolo, whom he hated because he 
was “ ugly as a baboon,”—Scott himself, contrary to his custom, 
outrageously violated all historical truth, to represent as the basest 
of traitors the most gallant and accomplished knight of his age— 
Conrad of Montserrat, who, far from ever conspiring against the life 
of others, fell himself a victim to the dagger of the assassins of 
the mountain, not without some suspicion (we trust utterly un- 
founded) of some participation in his murder, by the jealousy of 
our lion-hearted Richard himself, 

Still it would be unjust to quarrel with a poet or a novelist for 
accommodating facts to suit his designs; and we can only pity 
such of their readers (and they are a larger class than is generally 
supposed) who listen to those sweet illusions with blind reliance, 
and ground their belief on the authority of what is avowedly 
a work of invention. But history can with less scruple be called 
to account; and if it can be proved, as M. Albéri asserts, that 
the French historians, instead of paying due honour to the 
memory of a queen, who did so much for their nation, have not 
blushed to spread and sanction the most injurious reports, to 
throw upon a foreign woman the blame of the deeds of blood 
that stained their annals in the sixteenth century; we must allow 
him a neutral ground in our pages, and take note of every sound 
arguinent he may be able to bring forward to her exculpation. 
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In fact, we must request our readers to note that most foreign f 
consorts have fared ill in all troubles of the state. We need simply | — 
indicate Catherine of Arragon, Henrietta Maria, and Marie | 
Antoinette, to substantiate our position. ‘ 
| We consider it our duty to confess, ere we enter into the sub- 
| ject, that of all people in Europe the French are the most unfair 
in their estimate of foreign nations, and especially of Italy: we 
all remember with what venom and acrimony, whenever it suited 
their purpose to show their allegiance to the Bourbons, their 
most distinguished writers hastened to abjure Buonaparte, re- 
proaching to the fallen hero his Italian nativity, his bilious 
southern temper, and his half African hue. We know with 
what readiness they adopted as countrymen Massena or Lagrange, 
perhaps because their names did not terminate with ani. That 
they vented in their writings their rage against Catherine de’ Medici 
because she was too shrewd and too active to meet with the fate 
of Marie Antomette of Austria, might be not altogether impro- 
bable ; but it would be difficult, at so late a period, to clear all 
doubts on so arduous a subject, and M. Albéri might boast of 
having accomplished no inconsiderable task, if he could succeed 
to redeem, even in part, the conduct of a woman to whom her 
bitterest adversaries never denied strength of character and lofti- 
ness of mind, 

It is only under an historical or a national, by no means under 
a religious point of view, that he examines his subject. The 
life of Catherine is not a work of polemic divinity. Properly 
speaking a book of that kind has not, these many years, been 
published in Italy. 

While at a distance she still preserves a militant attitude, and 
causes some uneasiness abroad, the Church of Rome has laid 
down her arms at home, and trusts her cause solely to the sup- 
port of Austria. Of that innumerable militia of Italian priest- 
hood, there is not one pressing forward for the cause they have 
embraced. The highly gifted but worldly-minded prelate, sur- 
rounded with luxury and vice, wants that energy and ardour that 
only conviction can give, and the modest but ignorant curate is 
too blind himself ever to bring light upon others. ‘The one class 
disgrace the name of religion by their conduct, the other by their 
absurd superstition. Hence it happens, that the few generous 
enthusiasts that still dare to raise a voice, not iudeed for Romanism, 
but for a pure, ascetic, and, as it were, a dreaming Christianity, 
the men of the school of Manzoni and Pellico, not only do not 
belong to, nor write in the spirit of, the clergy, but are even 


looked upon by them with mistrust and jealousy, though the 
L@ 
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closest investigation may not find them astray for a single moment 

from the strictest orthodoxy. 
ct But the worst of evils, indifference, is in that country the order 
of the day: the demolition of the old fabric of Romanism has 
involved in its ruins more of the sound part of the doctrines of 
Christ than a true lover of religion would gladly behold, and 
every mark of emancipation of religious opinions has been like- 
wise a step to anarchy and scepticism. ‘The best part of the 
thinking classes are so deeply engrossed with their longings for 
a political change, that every theological question is irretrievably 
put off as one of secondary importance, to be easily resumed 
and settled whenever the nation recovers the right of free discus- 
sion. ‘The life of Catherine is, therefore, very far from being 
the work of a priest. M. Albéri, a Roman exile, and only by 
special favour allowed a precarious residence in ‘Tuscany, is not 
even a votary of the regenerated, if not reformed Christianity 
of Manzoni. He never attempts to palliate or to excuse the 
Ni: horrors of the long bloody revenge that Romanist fanaticism 





1 wreaked upon the Huguenots of France. He only affirms that 

i the French were already too greatly addicted and used to blood- 
(ie shed, to need the influence of a crafty and ambitious foreign 

i woman to urge them to the most dire extremes; that placed be- 


tween the opposite interests of irreconcileable parties, constantly 
pressed by suggestions and menaces from abroad, constantly 
besieged by the cannibal roar of a maddening populace, she was 
, frustrated i in her repeated efforts to bring about a reconciliation, 
i thwarted in her sincere wish to remain calm and neutral among 
: so many discordant elements, and at last overwhelmed, over- 

turned, dragged along by the current, and compelled to choose 
among so many evils what she considered the least. 

But whether it was religious or patriotic zeal, or even a feeling 
of gratitude towards the clement grand duke, that actuated M. 
Albéri to write, he has nevertheless an undisputed right to be 
heard ; and we shall feel under great obligation to him, if in the 
course of our examination of his work we can arrive at any im- 
portant fact that may throw new light on that most important 
period of history. 

Few persons ever care to inquire into the particulars of the 
earliest youth of Catherine, few are acquainted with the hardships 
and dangers she met with in the home of her father, ere she reached 
the high station to which her misfortune had reared her. Cathe- 
rine was born of Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, grandson of Lorenzo il 
Magnifico, and was the niece of Pope Clement VII. By the order 
of her uncle, the young princess, an orphan of both parents, was 
in her fifth year placed in the monastery Delle Murate. In 1527, 
the Florentines taking advantage of the distress of Clement, who 
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was then besieged by the Imperialists in the castle of St. Angelo, 
drove the Papal lieutenant from their city and proclaimed their 
independence. The young recluse, forgotten by her relatives, 
remained as a hostage in the hands of the enemies of the name 
| of Medici. When the last extremities had come for Florence, 
she was dragged out of her violated cloisters by those rude re- 
publicans, who were deliberating whether she should be delivered 
; over to popular fury or exposed on their bulwarks to the imperial 
artillery, or given up to a public house of prostitution. “ But 
the mute eloquence of her guileless childhood,” adds M. Albéri, 
“‘ prevailed over the counsel of those incensed partisans,” and 
she was only removed to another convent, whose inmates were 
known to be better attached to the popular cause. In 1530 
Florence capitulated, and Catherine was sent to her uncle in 
Rome. Destined to serve as an instrument to the selfish schemes 
of Clement’s pusillanimous policy, the unconscious girl had 
already been proffered to the Duke of Ferrara and the Prince of 
Orange, But now, seriously alarmed by the rapid progress oF ~ 
Charles V., and by the uncontrolled ascendency he had gained 
over Italy, the ill-fated Pope destined her to a royal match in 
France, and gave her as a pledge of the alliance he had just con- 
tracted with Francis I. ‘Towards the end of the summer of 
1533, Clement VII. sailed for Marseilles with a pompous retinue, 
and bestowed with his own hand the youthful bride on Henry, 
the King’s second son.* She was then aged fourteen. 
The young Princess, scarcely emancipated from her monastic 
; timidity, was thrown into a world of debauchery, such as was 
never before or after rivalled in Europe. The manners of Francis 
the First and his court are depicted by M. Albéri with a shocking 
veracity, and we have in the documents added to his narrative, a 
sad commentary upon what most revolted us in “ Le roi s’amuse.” + 
By dwelling so minutely on these particulars, the advocate of 
Catherine aimed to refute the charge laid on her name by the 
French historians, of having opened a new school of seduction 
and incontinence in France, and ministered to the pleasures of 
her children and courtiers, to weaken their intellect and enervate 





* Suriano, the Venetian ambassador, then residing in Rome, describes Catherine 
in the following terms: “ Di natura assai vivace moustra gentil spirite, ben accostumata : 
e stata educata e gubernata cum le monache nel monasterio delle Murate in Fiorenza, 
donne di molto bon nome e sancta vita; é piccola de persona, scarna, non de vito 
delicato, ha li occhi grossi proprj alla casa de’ Medici. 

t Frangois, par la grace de Dieu, a notre aimé et féal conseiller et tresorier de nos 
epargnes, M. Jehan Duval, salut et dilection. Nous voulons et vous mandons que 
des deniers de nos epargnes vous baillez comptant a Cecile de Viefville, dame des 
filles de joie suivant notre cour, la somme de 45 liv. tournois, que nous lui avons fait et 
faisons don, tant pour elle que pour les autres dames et filles de sa maison, a despartir 
entre elles ainsi qu’elles aviseront.”— From a MS. Royal Library, Paris. 
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their soul, so as to keep them passive and submissive under her 
control. We think there can be no doubt that French corruption 
needed no incentive from abroad, and a girl who had seen nothing 
of the world, save during the three years she spent with her 
uncle at Rome, must have received the first rudiments of loose- 
ness of manners rather from her adopted country, than from the 
land of her nativity. 

M. Albéri proceeds to deny to Francis I, the fame he had long 
usurped as a patron of letters and arts, and reports a royal decree 
by which he gave the first instance of a censorship of the press in 
his kingdom, charges him with several traits of dissimulation and 
perfidy in his political transactions, and even calls in question 
his brilliant chivalrous gallantry, and destroys the authenticity of 
that sublime billet to his royal mother, after the disastrous battle 
of Pavia, “ Tout est perdu fors ’honneur.” Hence, taking 
into consideration what more immediately belongs to his subject, 
he demonstrates all the inconsistency of the conduct of that 
monarch in religious matters. He alleges the asylum and en- 
couragement given by Francis to Erasmus, Melanchthon and 
Marot, the succour he granted to the Genevese rebels, and, what 
is rather more to the purpose, his alliance with Soliman and the 
lawless corsair of Algiers, by which he jeopardized his own no 
less than the states of his antagonists, and scandalized all Chris- 
tendom by suffering Barbarossa to open a mosque in his house 

at Toulon. Here M. Albéri, by way of coutrast, gives due 
' praise to the conduct of Charles V. who, in his African expe- 
| dition, set equally at liberty Catholic and Lutheran captives, and 
to the generous ardour with which the German Protestants in 
: their turn hastened to the rescue of that emperor when harassed 
by the sultan’s armies in Hungary. 

And it was this same Francis of Valois who had so openly 
applauded the earliest reformers, who did not shrink from joining 
hands with the enemies of the faith, that kindled the first faggot 
to burn the heretics in France. On the 21st of January, 1535, 
(less than two years after the bridal of Catherine), at the head 
of a most solemn procession, the king was seen perambulating 
the crowded quarters of Paris. In each of the six principal 
squares, there was an altar for the sacrament, a prie-dieu for the 
king, and a pile wherein one of the heretics was to be slowly 
consumed; for their death did not take place according to the 
ordinary and expeditious manner of that punishment. ‘The king 
had given orders that, at a certain distance from the pile, two 
beams should be raised somewhat in the shape of a lever, to one 
end of which the sufferer was secured, and hence plunged and re- 
plunged into the flames so as to prolong his martyrdom beyond 
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natural endurance. M. Albéri quotes here the authorities of 
the earliest French historians, and especially of Daniel, who thus 
concludes the narration of that awful butchery :—“ Frangois vou- 
lut, pour attirer la bénédiction du ciel sur ses armes, donner cet 
example signalé de piété et de zéle contre la nouvelle doctrine.” 

The horrid and numberless slaughters which signalized the ex- 
tinction of the Waldenses of Provence in 1545, in consequence 
of a parliamentary decree, are not calculated to inspire us with a 
more favourable opinion of the nation than the autos-da-fé of Paris 
have given us of the monarch; and we must here be permitted to 
observe, that a superior state of cultivation had hitherto preserved 
Italy from witnessing such scenes of summary execution. 

Italians seemed to have an instinctive foreboding of the endless 
divisibility of sects, still they evinced the greatest horror for reli- 
gious persecution. It was not until the middle of the sixteenth 
century, under the pontificate of Paul ILI., that the first attempts 
were made for a revival of the Dominican Inquisition, and even 
then the governments of Ferrara, Venice, and ‘Tuscany, as well as 
the population of Milan, Naples, and even of Rome, made a long 
and generous stand against it, nor ever did that fatal institution 
so thrive in that country as it did in the more congenial soil of 
Spain. For the sake of truth be it allowed, the Italians have 
been been, in fact, in all times, of all nations in Europe, the least 
guilty of blood-shedding in religious feuds. 


“Oh! among the horrible rancours,” exclaims the eloquent Man- 
zoni, “that divided Italians from Italians, this, at least, is not known. 
The passions that have made enemies of us, did not, at least, abide be- 
hind the veil of the sanctuary. It is but too true we find in every page 
of our annals enmities sent down from generation to generation for 
wretched interests, and vengeance preferred to our own safety. We find 
in them at every step two parts of a nation fiercely disputing for the 
supremacy, and for advantages which, at the end, for a great lesson, re- 
mained to neither. We find our ancestors wasting their forces in obsti- 
nate attempts to make slaves of such as might have been ardent and 
faithful friends; we read in them a frightful series of deplorable combats, 
but none at least like those of Cappel, Jarnac, and Prague. True, from 
this unfortunate land much blood will rise in judgment, but very little 
that has been spilt for the sake of religion ; little, I say, when compared 
with what stained the other parts of Europe. The furies and calamities 
of other nations give us the sad advantage of calling that blood but little ; 
but the blood of a single man shed by the hand of his brother is too 
much for all ages and countries.” * 


It was not then from a Florentine monastery, nor even from 
the Roman Court of Clement VII., that Catherine needed 








* Manzoni, della Morale Cattolica, cap. iii. 
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to derive her first lessons of religious intolerance. But the atro- 
cities that fell under her eyes at the court of Francis, did not 
always spring from a religious source. Sebastiano Montecuccoli, 
a knight from Ferrara, was quartered alive as convicted of having 
poisoned the Dauphin, whose sudden death took place at Lyons 
in August, 1586. An avowal of his pretended guilt was wrenched 
from him by the infliction of torture. In his incoherent disclosures 
he named Antonio de Leyva and other lieutenants of Charles 
V. as the instigators of the murder. The general impression 
at the time, however, and the testimony of the physicians, was, 
that the poor wretch had suffered unjustly, and that the prince 
died ‘ by the visitation of God.” It was only after more than a 
century, idly conjectured that Catherine, then in her seventeenth 
year, had by that crime removed the only obstacle to the future 
exaltation of her husband, M. Albéri deemed it useless to refute 
this accusation, which even the French reject as a calumny. 

During that period the future arbitress of the destinies of 
France was far from being an object of envy. Placed between the 
Duchess of Etampes, mistress of Francis, and Diane de Poitiers, 
her own husband’s old favourite,* deprived of all natural friends, 
because the jealousy of the French ministers had from her first 
arrival sent back all her Italian suite, she was, until the death 
of Francis L. in 1547, and again, till the fatal tournament of 1559, 
to which Henry IJ.+ fell a victim, the most insignificant person at 
court. 

That twenty years of wounded feminine pride, the insolence of 
worthless minions, the neglect and contempt she had to endure, 
may have exasperated Catherine’s highly susceptive soul, we can 
easily conceive, and we equally understand that the long school 
of dissimulation in which her situation trained her, and the ex- 
ample of a court, in all ages renowned for intrigue, must have 
more powerfully contributed to teach her the arts of a crooked 
and darkling policy, than what the French call the “ native acute- 
ness of the countrymen of Machiavelli.” 

Catherine, at the opening of her long and tempestuous career 
(observes ber defender), found her own and her young children’s 
safety, no less than the peace and security of France, endangered 
by the factions of two families of the royal blood—the Guises and 
the Bourbons, whose power and ambition had gradually increased 
under the government of her indolent and imbecile husband, and 


* She was still the reigning beauty when she died in his 60th year. 

t ‘* Diana, cum jam inclinata esset ztate, philtris et magicis, ut ereditar, artibus, 
adeo sibi animum Henrici devinxit, ut is nunquam alienata ‘voluntate ad exitum usque 
in amore illo constanter perseveraverit.”—De Thou. |. iii. Henry wore Diana’s colours 
at the tournament, where he fell by the hand of Montgomery. 
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which knew now no limits after his death. The queen-mother, 
unable to resist the pretensions of the two rival houses, and, on 
account of the preponderance of the Guises at the time, being 
scarcely allowed any choice, yielded to these last, and called them 
to the head of her government. ‘The Bourbons, who did not find 
in their own resources the means of attacking the new coalition, 
espoused the cause of the Huguenots, with whom (asserts M. 
Albéri upon the rather questionable authority of Davila) their 
interests bound them rather than true religious sympathy, and 
urged them to make a stand for their liberty of conscience. 

‘That neither the Condé nor the Bourbons, nor, on the other 
side, the fanatical Guises, felt warmly attached to the religious 
tenets for which they lavished the best blood of France, and that 
both parties availed themselves of the zeal of deluded bigots to 
promote their own worldly advantages, the course of events suffi- 
ciently demonstrated. But the opinion of Davila, who mentions 
the Admiral Coligni as being the first author of that rebellious 
counsel by which religion was made subservient to political views, 
is, we think, neither well-founded on facts, nor consistent with 
the subsequent conduct of that old hero, nor can we approve M. 
Albéri for having, even for a moment, countenanced it. 

Meanwhile blood was for the first time treacherously spilt by 
the Catholic party, at Amboise in 1560; and however that tragical 
deed may be pretended to have been provoked by the secret pre- 
parations, or by the menacing attitude of the Protestants, there 
is no doubt that, in civil contentions, all the infamy falls on him 
that strikes the first blow, and who is the last to lay down the 
sword, 

In this first act of violence Catherine had no part. She had 
already conceived serious alarms at the overbearing ascendency 
of the Guises, and could have no interest in the utter annibilation 
of the party that alone could still counterbalance them. She is 
represented by her biographer, as actively employed in defeating 
the violent schemes of these her dangerous allies, warning, through 
the organ of the Duchess of Montpensier, the Princes of Condé 
and Navarre of impending dangers, and finally proposing the in- 
terview of Poissy, which, as it is always the case in religious 
controversies, had no better effect than to ad minister new subjects 
of discord to those incensed spirits. 

Meanwhile, Philip [L. of Spain, whose lieutenants were soon to 
turn the Netherlands into a vast burning pile, threatened an in- 
vasion of France; Pius LV. offered men and subsidies for the 
total extinction of heresy; the Inquisitors and Jesuits of all coun- 
tries accused the queen-mother of lukewarmness in the defence of 
the faith. That Catherine was hitherto really abhorrent from 
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persecution, and always willing to put forward new schemes of 
reconciliation, seems incontrovertibly to result from the following 


letter to the pope, quoted from the Bethune manuscripts in the 
Royal Library at Paris, vol. 8476:— 


. . « “ Considerant donc, trés-saint Pére, combien est grand le nombre de 
ceux qui se sont séparés de I’Eglise Romaine, il est impossible de les ré- 
duire ni par la lois ni par les armes: des nobles, des magistrats attirent 
la foule a cette croyance par leur example. Heureusement, dans cet 
eloignement pour Rome, il ne s’est éleve aucune opinion monstrueuse, 
anabaptiste ou antitrinitaire, toutes reconnaissent les douze symboles 
apostoliques ; que si on pouvait les accorder, ce serait le meilleur moyen 
de fondre les deux Eglises. Pour arriver & ce resultat, n’était-il pas util 
de multiplier les conferences, de demander des predications de paix et de 
charité? Il faut aussi eviter que par une obstination malheureuse on 
sépare encore ceux qui tiennent a I’Eglise Catholique. Je vous propo- 
serai aussi, trés-saint Pére, de supprimer le culte des images, de ve plus 
conferer le baptéme que par l'eau et la parole; la communion serait 
donnée sous deux espéces, on chanterait les pseaum’s en langue vulgaire, & 
ceux qui viendroient pour s’approcher a la Sainte-Table ; enfin on abo- 
lirait la féte du Saint-Sacrament, parce que cette féte est de tous les 
jours et de tous les temps, ete. etc. 

In the same time, I’Hospital, her chancellor, wrote to the Cal- 

vinists at Geneva, praising, in the king’s name, the purity of ~ 
motives, and the rectitude of their principles, exhorting them, i 
the same time, to moderate “la malice d’aucuns predicans et 
dogmatisans, la plupart envoyés de vous ou de principaux ministres 
de votre ville, les quels, abusant du nom, titre et pureté de la re- 
ligion dont ils se disent bien professés, sément és esprits de nos 
sujets une damnable désobéissance tant par les libelles et les 
diffamations, que par les préches qu’ils ont ¢tabli.” 

Meanwhile hostilities broke out in every part of the kingdom, 
Francis, duke of Guise, having again given the signal by his mas- 
sacre of Vassy. Spain and Savoy on the one side, England and 
Germany on the other, advanced to the support of their allies. 
Blood was shed with various fortune at Rouen, Dreux and Orleans, 
until the principal leaders of both factions being either dead or 
prisoners, and the Duke of Guise having fallen by the hand of an 
assassin, the queen was enabled to sign the peace of Amboise, 
March 19th, 1563. Having thus restored peace to the kingdom, 
on tolerably equal terms,} she abdicated her regency in favour of 
Charles IX., then scarcely fourteen years old. 


* A most excellent and sensible epiatie, and it would have preserved Rome had it 
been conceded, 

t ‘The free exercise of the new worship was allowed in any place but at Paris and 
its jurisdiction, where, however no one should be molested on account of his religion. 
The king received both Catholics and Protestants under his protection, considering 
them all as true and loyal subjects,” &c. &c.—V. Edict et Déclaration faite par le Rey 
Charles1X. Paris, 1565. [Printed by Jean Damien.] 
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War was rekindled soon after, and the chivalry of France dis- 
played on the fields of Jarnac and Montcontour a valour that 
would have been better employed in a more generous contest. 
The two parties, wearied out with long exertions, came to a second 
definitive accord at St. Germain, August 8th, 1570. 

The king, Catherine, and the Cardinal of Lorraine received, 
before and after the stipulation of that treaty, the most severe 
reprimands from Pius V. and Philip IL., both now warmly bent 
on a universal establishment of the Inquisition, and on the utter 
extermination of Protestantism. ‘The pope, incessantly returned 
to his favourite maxim, that “nullo modo, nullisque de causis, 
hostibus Dei parcendum est,” and that the enemies of true reli- 
gion were to be fought against “ ad internecionem usque.” 

The proposed marriage of the king with a daughter of Maxi- 
milian II. of Germany, of one of her sons with Elizabeth of 
England, and finally, of the young king of Navarre with Margaret 
of Valois her daughter, are alleged by M. Albéri as evident proofs 
of the good faith of Catherine durmg that reconciliation. The 
death of Joan of Albret, Henry of Navarre’s mother, which -has 
often been considered as the work of Catherine, is by him attri- 
buted to natural causes, on the authorities of Davila, of the Pre- 
sident de Thou,* of Cayet’s “ Chronologie novennaire,” dated 
1572, and finally, of Voltaire himself, who has said in his Hen- 
riade, ch. 1i.:— 

“ Je ne suis point injuste, et je ne pretens pas 
A Médicis encore imputer son trepas. 

Meanwhile Charles LX. held serious consultations with Louis 
of Nassau and the Admiral Coligny, for an intended invasion of 
Belgium, and opened new negociations for an alliance with Eng- 
land and Germany.+ All these demonstrations, not only of a sin- 
cere wish for the continuation of peace, but even of evident par- 
tiality in favour of the Protestant insurgents of Flanders, have 
never been called in question by the most “bitter detractors of Ca- 
therine, but they have been hitherto almost unanimously turned 
to her greater disparagement, as so many treasonable snares, by 
which the royal party wished to lay asleep every suspicion in the 
mind of the Huguenots and allure them altogether into Paris, 











* “ Corpore tamen dissecto, abscessus iu latere sinistro repertus est ex nimia fatigatione 

contractus quo eam periisse retulerunt medici, scripto de ea re publicato.”—Thuanus, 
lib. Ixi. 

+ In 1569 the French, in league with Spain and the Pope, had attempted to hurl 
Elizabeth of England from her throne; in the summer of 1572 they entered into a 
league with this very queen to wrest the Netherlands from Spain.” —See Ranke’s Hist. 
of the Popes, B. v.§ 5. He however derives from these facts other consequences than 
M. Albéri’s, and by no means favourable to the fame of Catherine. 
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where they might be easily butchered at one stroke. A simulta- 
neous massacre of all the Protestants in the kingdom is said to 
have been resolved upon at the famous interview of Bayonne, in 
June, 1565. Catherine, who had refused to meet Philip LI. of 
Spain, when invited by him the year before to a congress in 
Nantz, to provide for a universal ‘eradication of heresy, 1 now, in 
her turn, proposed a rendez-vous with that monarch, who sent in 
his stead his queen, Isabel of France (Catherine’s daughter), and 
his plenipotentiary, the Duke of Alva.* From the meeting of 
Bayonne to St. Bartholomew’s eve, an interval of seven years 
elapsed, during which the court seemed often determined, appa- 
rently at least, to bring about a reaction in favour of Protes- 
tantism. 

How far this show of amicable dispositions is to be deemed 
sincere, or what inconceivably dark and deep premeditation of 
crime it may have served to palliate, is the main point of contro- 


.. versy on which the fame of Catherine essentially depends, From 


ney 


the solution of this problem alone, it must result whether her to- 
lerant and conciliatory spirit and superiority of genius placed her 
far above the ferocious bigotry of her age, or whether indeed her 
policy was of so fiendish a nature as to be matched by no other 
act of mortal perfidiousness. 

The above quoted letters to Rome and Geneva seem a suffi- 
cient evidence that she entertained no implacable animosity against 
the Protestant innovators; and if we must give her any credit for 
political foresight, she cannot have been blind to the fact, that 
however civil insubordination might have been the natural conse- 
quence of religious rebellion on the part of the Huguenots, yet 
the greatest dangers were to be apprehended from the designing 
Catholic leaders, if she delivered their adversaries, as an easy prey, 
into their hands. A prudent and dexterous impartiality would 
then have been no less the most humane than the safest line of con- 
duct that remained for her to pursue; and by this earnest desire, 
by this deeply-felt necessity of counterpoising the two rival fac- 
tions, she seems to have been consistently actuated, even long be- 
fore she is believed by her accusers to have bent her soul on her 
definitive coup-d’état. The obvious contradiction implied by the 
different charges brought against her seemed to have struck a 
good number of modern writers, who did not hesitate to express 


* «* The alliance between the French and the Spaniards, which was contracted at 
Bayonne in 1565, and the terms there agreed upon, have been the subjects of much 
discussion. Ofall that has been said about them, thus much only is certain, that the Duke 
of Alva exhorted the Queen of France to get rid of the leaders of the Huguenots by 


fair means or foul, and for ever.”—Ranke, B. v. § 5, loc. cit. The queen’s answer, 


or her determinations on these suggestions, remained then a secret, 
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their belief that to the unfeminine ferocity that characterized her 
nature, Catherine added all the fickleness and volatility of her sex, 
and that by shifting her plans so as to accommodate them to cir- 
cumstances, she involved herself in a maze of difficulties, from 
which she could only free herself by a deed of despair. The tes- 
timonials to which M. Albéri has recourse to prove the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of Catherine in her inclination towards the 
Protestants are drawn from some documents collected by the 
French historian, M. Capefigue, in the Spanish archives at Siman- 
cas, and what he brought himself into light from the Archivio 


Mediceo. 
M. Capefigue produced a series of letters from the Spanish 


ambassade at Paris to Philip II., dated 1571, 1572, by which the | 


alarmed ministers give an account of the new feelings prevalent at 


court in favour of the Huguenots and of the preparatives for an j 


invasion both of Flanders aud Spain. 

The Tuscan papers, drawn from the Medicean archives, con- 
tain the correspondence between the Duke Cosimo I. and his legates 
at Paris, It appears that the court of France offered not only to 
gratify him, in sanctioning his titles to the crown of Tuscany, but 
even to aid him in his conquest of Corsica, and to bestow honours 
and estates on his relations in France, provided he would consent 
secretly to succour the Flemish insurgents, It appears that as 
the duke, who, surrounded as he was by the forces of Spain, 
dreaded the vengence of Philip II., refused to enter into her 
views, and, on the contrary, sent important subsidies to the Spanish 
monarch for his wars of Flanders, Catherine loaded him with the 
most violent reproaches, while the duke refused to yield himself 
to equal overtures on the part of England, and received cordial 
thanks from Spain for his loyalty and devotion. These letters, bear- 
ing date of July and October, 1572, have a visible tendency to de- 
monstrate that if there was a secret understanding between Cathe- 
rine and Philip of Spain, their simulation must have been carried 
far beyond the limits of discretion, and even where it would have 
been uncalled for and dangerous. As a last and conclusive proof 
of this assertion, M. Albéri adds that the court of France had in 
fact already granted some aids to the Orange party in Flanders, 
though only under semblance of volunteers and fugitives, and that 
several engagements had already taken place, when, towards the 
beginning of July (1572) the Seigneur de Geolis crossed the 
frontier with 4000 men, hastening to the rescue of the fortress of 
Mons, which was then closely besieged by the Duke of Alva. This 
expedition proved however unsuccessful; Genlis was surprised 
on the 12th, and completely routed by a Spanish detachment. 
The court of France interceded for the release of the prisuners. 
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Petrucci, the Tuscan ambassador, thus writes to his duke, of the 
date of July 23: 


 Questi consiglieri hanno oggi tenuto parlamento per il riscatto dei 
gentiluomini che sono rimasti prigionieri nella rotta di Gianlis, e non so 
come il re si possa accordare a questa domanda senza dar grandissima 
ombra al re Cattolico, e tuttavia ne fa ogni maggiore istanza.”* 


And again, on the 20th of August: 


« E comparso qui un gentiluomo Borgognone mandato dal Duca d’ Alva, 
con espressa commissione d’ intendere la volonta del re poi ché nelle 
lettere di S. M. a quel duca si vede una cosa, e nel detto di Gianlis se ne 
conosce un altra.” 


The last letter is dated Aug. 23d. The Admiral Coligny, it 
will be remembered, was shot at on the morning of the 22d. 

“ Il gentiluomo del Duca d’ Alva ha significato jeri a queste MM., 
che si sentono e in Guascogna e altrove nuovi ordini di far soldati, e 
che questo bisogna che si dismetta o che altrimenti il duca é forzato a 
pensare a casi suoi d’ altra maniera; e pare ancora che voglia di nuovo 
la volonta di questo re sopra il caso di Giaulis, perché il detto di quel 
prigione non concorda con cid che S. M. ha scritto a quel duca; e si 
dice che questa nuova risposta si domanda a S. M. Crist. d’ordine del re 
Cattolico.” t 

The papers seem to M. Albéri to destroy every probability of 
any good understanding existing between the two courts of Spain 
and France, on the very eve of that bloody catastrophe which was 
supposed to have been matured ever since the first meeting of 
Catherine with the Duke of Alva in 1565. Indeed Catherine 
has been partly absolved from that deed of darkness even by Pro- 
fessor Ranke, to whom has never been imputed any partiality to 
her memory. 

“Tt is indeed certain,” he says, “ that Catherine de’ Medici, while 
she entered with zeal and cordiality into the policy and plans of the do- 
minant party, which favoured her views, at least in so far as they ap- 
peared calculated to advance her youngest son, Alencon, to the throne 





* “The councillors have to day deliberated about the ransom of the gentlemen 
made prisoners at the defeat of Genlis, nor do 1 know how the king can grant this 
request, without giving the greatest suspicion to the Catholic king ; and yet he shows 
great interest in the matter.” 

t ‘‘ A Burgundian gentleman has arrived to day, a messenger from the Duke of 
Alva, with an express order to hear the king’s mind, as his majesty’s letters are far 
from agreeing with the words of Geulis,.” 

¢ ‘ The gentleman of the Duke of Alva has declared to their majesties that orders 
for levying troops are heard of in Gascony and elsewhere, but this must not be; or 
else the duke will take different measures for himself. It appears also that he asks 
again the king’s intentions on that affair of Genlis, because the words of that prisoner 
are not in accordance with what his majesty wrote to the duke; and I hear that this 
new demand is made by the order of the Catholic king to his most Cliistian majesty.” 
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of England, yet had every thing in preparation to carry into execution a 
contrary stroke of policy. She used every art to draw the Huguenots 
into Paris; numerous as they were, they here found themselves sur- 
rounded and held in check by a far larger population, which was in a 
state of military organization and fanatical excitement. She had pre- 
viously given the pupe tolerably clear intimations what her intentions 
were ; but had she still hesitated, the circumstances which occurred at 
this moment must have decided her line of conduct at once. The Hu- 
guenots won over the king, and appeared to supplant her influence over 
him. This personal danger put an end to all delay. With that resist- 
less and magical power, which she possessed over her children, she re- 
awakened all the slumbering fanaticism of her son. It cost her but one 
word to rouse the populace to arms, and that word she spoke.” 


Catherine, therefore, by the confession of an honest and en- 
lightened Protestant, may have previously felt that she had the 
means, may even, perbaps, have contemplated the necessity, of 
appealing to popular fanaticism ; she may, in a moment of jealous 
misgiving, have come to the fatal resolution; but it cannot be 
proved that she dwelt on and cherished her crime with al! the 
perseverance of a septennial premeditation. Nor were perhaps 
the circumstances alluded to by M. Ranke of such a nature as 
to decide her to the deed. ‘That the submissiveness of the king 
and the queen’s authority continued still unabated, sufficiently 
appears from the testimonials of the Venetian and Tuscan ambas- 
sadors, as quoted by M. Albéri;* and indeed we should wish to 
ask of M. Ranke how a mother, who thought her authority in- 
sufficient to alienate her son’s mind from the Huguenots’ friend- 
ship, could then so easily hope to induce him to deliver them 
over to a general execution? M. Albéri next wishes to prove 
that if she had no necessity, or indeed no interest, neither had she 
any wish to speak that word; but that even if the signal of the 
massacre was given by her, she was urged to it against her judg- 
ment and will by the two all- powerful agents, to which all the 
evil is, from its origin, to be attributed, the vindictiveness and 
ambition of the Guise’s faction, and the unrelenting inveteracy 
of the people. 

Of the bloody-minded disposition of the French, and more 
especially of the Parisian populace, he gives us but too long and 
painful a series of evidences. In a copious extract from a 
* Journal of the year 1562,” found among the manuscripts of the 
Royal Library at Paris, he gives us the particulars of the almost 


* « Quanto alle resoluzioni si riporta in tutto alla madre... . uiun figlivolo fu mai 
pit obbediente di lui.” — Relat. of the Ambass. Correro. 

** Sia di necessita intertenersi la regina e in quella far foundamento per ché in aTetto 
lei é il maestro di bottega.”—Lett. Ambass. Petrucci. 
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daily murders, by stabbing and hanging, and drowning and burn- 
ing; the pillaging and razing of houses; the breaking open of 
cemeteries to unbury and scatter the relics of the dead, and 
similar horrors committed by day and night, in open defiance of 
the law and its ministers, almost under the king’s eyes, and in 
spite of his armed interference. He dwells on the stubborn 
reluctance of the Parliament to sanction Catherine’s conciliatory 
decrees, and the frequent occurrences in which she found herself 
even obliged to resort to coercive measures to bend them to ber will. 
He enumerates the many complicated circumstances that had 
contributed to increase and envenom that blind Catholic rancor 
since the peace of 1570. The constant incitements from the 
Roman and Spanish governments, and the contagious example 
of fierce persecutions in Flanders, the fiery discourses of the 
Jesuits and missionaries, the hate-breathing admonitions of the 
Sorbonne, the frequent recurrence of storms and inundations which 
were taken as so many hints of the vengeance of Heaven for that 
unnatural alliance between a Catholic court and the excommuni- 
cated heretics—the solemn and somewhat appalling appearance 
of the Huguenots, as they marched into Paris, in arms, and the 
marks of the unbounded favour they enjoyed at court, and their 
bold and haughty look of martial assurance, and the unusual 
ceremonies adopted for the celebration of the nuptials of Margaret 
of France and Henry of Navarre, on the 18th of August, and the 
just but fatal repugnance of this king and his suite to hear a 
mass, when the murmuring of the incensed multitude accom- 
panied them all the way from Notre Dame to the Louvre. 

Only four days after that inauspicious wedding the Admiral 
Coligny was wounded by Maurevel. Nearly all historians agree 
on casting on Henry of Guise all the blame of that first aggression. 
The king and his mother seem to have been so powerfully affected 
by it, that few ever dared to entertain a belief that the most 
consummate hypocrisy could ever so perfectly assume the ap- 
pearance of genuine feeling. 

It is not difficult to perceive that such a premature and un- 
successful attempt could have no better result than to disperse in 
a fright the Huguenots whom, it is said, it had cost the court so 
much pain to unite and reassure, and thereby render the intended 
massacre wholly impracticable, or at least warn them of the 
danger and put them on their guard. 

Be it as it may, the rashness of Guise, who besides his anxiety 
of avenging his father’s death, saw the rapid decrease of his im- 
portance at court, burried all things for the worst. On the one 
side the Parisian rabble, excited by that scanty foretaste of blood, 
was raging and storming under the very walls of the palace, on 
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the other the Huguenots broke forth into loud complaints and 
menaces. ‘The hour of slaughter had struck. On the morrow a 
council was hastily convoked out of the king’s presence, and only 
presided over by Catherine. The queen (here M. Albéri quotes 
the Memoires du Marechal de Tavannes, an enraged Catholic) was 
wavering between different thoughts. She was to choose between 
a civil war or a sudden execution, Had it been in her power to 
give up the perpetrators of the attempt against Coligny, certainly 
she would not have obeyed the necessity of the present moment, 
but the Duke of Guise was too far above her reach: the vicissi- 
tudes of the war of the League proved long afterwards how much 
the court had reason to dread his popularity. Necessity sug- 
gested the death of the admiral and his principal partisans. 
Tavannes and the queen interceded for Condé and Navarre. 
The Duke of Guise was charged with the execution. Catherine 
said (so M. Ranke concludes “the above quoted remarks) “ that 
she only wished for the death of six men, and the charge of their 
death alone would she take upon her conscience. ‘The number 
of the victims was fifty thousand.” 

It would be impossible for us to follow the long train of ar- 
guments brought forward by M. Albéri, with a view to extenuate, 
or, as he flatters himself, to annihilate Catherine’s guilt in that 
tremendous transaction. We must refer our readers to the book 
itself, with a frank avowal that our own persuasion, if not entirely 
altered, has been, at least, forcibly shaken. It has been the lot 
of that fatal woman never to have her conduct rationally and 
impartially judged. The Protestants could hardly be expected 
to relate with calmness and equity an event that had so suddenly 
and so finally blasted their hopes of success in France; and the 
Catholics, in the exultation of their lamentable victory, in their 
obvious protestations of gratitude, exaggerated the skill and 
heroism of a queen who had, perhaps in spite of herself, done so 
much for their cause; and when a long lapse of years and the 
all-absorbing importance of politics had “damped the enthusiasm 
of religious opinions, criticism found the annals of her reign in- 
volved in such a maze of contradiction and exaggeration that no 
human effort could any longer succeed fully to extricate. 

The letters of the Venetian, Tuscan, and Roman ambassadors, 
those among M. Albéri’s documents which seem to us most 
likely to excite the reader’s curiosity, seem to determine beyond 
all doubts that Coligny fell a victim to the vengeance of Guise ; * 


* “Questa tragedia”’ (the assassination of the Duke of Guise ; at Blois) é molto 
relativa a quella dell’ ammiraglio di Coligni. Poiché chi cosi cupidamente cercd Ia 
morte di lui ; chi la tram6 con insidie ...... questo stesso € dato nella ragna nel 
medesimo modo.” —Lett. of Cavriana, Tuscan legate, etc. 
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that had he been killed on the spot, the utter discouragement of 

his followers might have rendered any further effusion of blood 

unnecessary,* and that, as the words of M. Ranke imply, popular 

passions widely overshot the mark to which the court would have 
carried their fell execution. 

And if so much can, at so great a distance, and under so many 
unfavourable circumstances, be historically demonstrated, “ what 
becomes,” we must ask with M, Albéri, “ what becomes of that 
crime Italien spoken of by Mezerai and Lacretelle—of that 
ungenerous accusation of two historians, who, penetrated, as it 
seems, with all the infamy of that hideous carnage, sedulously 
attempt to throw upon the name of another country a crime, of 
which, had not even the first thought been, as it was, entirely 
French, the execution alone, which was undoubtedly the work 
of French hands, would be sufficient to stigmatize that nation 
for ever, and hush on their lips any allusion so painful to national 
reminiscences.” 

Truly the Italians have given to the world terrible examples 
of popular resentment in the “ Sicilian vespers,” and “ Veronese 
massacres ;” but the dagger was in these events aimed at the 
breast of an insolent and overbearing foreign soldiery, whilst the 
horrors of St. Bartholomew’s eve stand unrivalled by any people 
but the French themselves, who in the night of September 2, 1792, 
without the instigation of a foreign queen, or of foreign priests or 
pope, outdid, by a wide interval, all their former exploits. 

During all the rest of her life, Catherine caused her sons 
Charles 1X. and soon afterwards Henry LIL. to follow that same 
system of policy by which she perceived that their crown and 
their very existence could best be secured. The disaster of St. 
Bartholomew’s eve having broken that equilibrium that she had 
ever laboured to establish between the two contending factions, she 
found herself, as she must have easily foreseen, utterly at the mercy 
of the Guises and of their allies of Rome and Spain. She left 
nothing unattempted to reassure the courage of the disheartened 
Huguenots, and to soften the impression that the tidings of that 
horrid event had made at the Protestant courts.+ She favoured 











* « Se P archibugiata ammazzava subito l ammiraglio non mi risolvo a credere che 
si fosse fatto tanto a un pezzo.”—Salviati, Nunzio Apost. Lett. Aug. 24. 

** Ripeto che se |’ ammiraglio moriva subito non si ammazzava altri, ma non essendo 
morto, e dubitandosi di qualche gran male, fu deliberato di buttar la vergogna da 
banda e di farlo ammazzare insieme con li altri e quella notte medesima la cosa fu 
mandata in esecuzione.”’-—Salviati, Lett. without a date. 

+ “ Il nostro segretario Albertani ha ritratto da Gianzaleazzo Fregoso (allora tornato 
di Germania) che nella sua gita d’ Alemagna ha disposto a modo Ja materia che si assi- 
cura della conclusione fra li principi d’ Alemagna e questa Corona ... Ritornera forse 
dal Palatino e dal Duca di Sassonia ancora, tal ché le cose s’ accomoderanno a suo giu- 
dicio, il che non piacera punto al re Cattolico.’”—Corrisp, dell’ Alamanni, Dec, 1572. 
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the flight of the King of Navarre* when she thought the Hugue- 
nots fainted in war for the want of a leader, and i is said to have 
suggested to him the propriety of an open recantation of the 
Catholic tenets, to which he was believed to have been converted 
during the first terrors of the massacre. The peace of August, 
1573, and that of May, 1576, were, in the opinion of her pane- 
gyrists, the result of her indefatigable exertions, and unequalled 
abilities. But the advantage that the Catholics had gained from 
that fatal coup-d’état which Catherine, it was said, was so earnestly 
bent upon bringing about, gave them an ascendency and inspired 
them with a boldness that foiled her most prudent contrivances. 
Soon the court appeared lukewarm and partial in the eyes of the 
insatiable multitude; new conspiracies for reproducing the dark 
scenes of the night of the twenty-fourth of August could not be 
repressed by the court without considerable difficulty.+ All the 
zeal and severity of Sixtus V. himself could not satisfy them, and 
serious deliberations were held at Paris as to the expediency of 
hurling him from the chair of St. Peter.[ The Duke of Guise, 
in his heart almost an infidel, and the members of his family, had 
sufficient hypocrisy to take advantage of the turbulent fanaticism 
of the people. Long time since that house had given unequivocal 
hints of aspiring to the throne, to which their direct descent from 
Charlemagne was supposed to give them a title. ‘They gave the 
universal discontent union and scope, and the Holy League was 

organized all over the kingdom. Against that formidable associa- 
tion Henry III. had no other means of resistance than to follow 
his mother’s advice, which was to appear to countenance the 
League with his royal support, and to espouse their cause as his 
own. ‘This stratagem saved the state for a few years; but the 
artful and designing Guises soon made the people aware of the 
insincerity of the court, and the first attempt of Henry III. to 
emancipate himself from that unworthy thraldom brought about 


the day of the Barricades, the exaltation of Guise, and the king’s 
flight from his capital. 


* « Non manca chi dubiti che la Regina Madre artifiziosamente abbia fatto partire 
il Re di Navarra di Corte ... ora piu che mai spera la quieta del Regno.”—Corrisp. 
dell’ Alamanni., Feb. 11, 1575. 

t Le cose di qua sono ancor tanto tenere che oggi in Parigi s’ era dato ordine di far 
nuova sollevazione contro gli Ugonotti e senza i] rimedio dato subito dal Duca di Nevers 
e dal moresciallo di Tavennes, in ‘assenza del Re forse seguiva.—Lett. de Alamanni, 
Tus. Ambass. Nov. 20, 1572. 

t “ Dieu nous a delivré d’un mechant pape et politique, s’il eut vecu plus longtemps, 
on eut été bien étonné d’ouir précher dans Paris contre le Pape, mais il l’eut fallu 
faire.” — Memoir de la Ligue. 

“ Tl traversait si visiblement la Ligue, que les Espagnols te menacérent de protester 


contre lui, et de pourvoir par d’autres voies 4 la conservation de |’Eglise.’”—Maim- 
hourg, Hist, de la Reforme. 
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Henry, resorting to extreme remedies against extreme evils, 
convoked the States at Blois, and there, against the advice of his 
wary mother, who, even in that extremity, proposed more mode- 
rate measures,* rid himself by an assassination of his dangerous 
competitor. 

After the murder of the Duke of Guise, the queen advised her 
son to break loose altogether from the league’s fetters, by a de- 
finite resolution, and to join the King of Navarre. ‘The result of 
this measure, which cost Henry III. his life, but which prepared 
the final pacification of France under Henry LV., Catherine was 
not destined to witness. She died at Blois, January 5, 1589, 
thirteen days after the murder of Guise, and seven months before 
the assassination of Henry ILI. by Jacques Clement. 

Such was (to enter into M. Aibéri’s views) Catherine de’ Me- 
dici, whose grand and terrific figure rises above the crowd of minor 
actors in the long drama of the French Reformation and of the 
League, by the virtue of a lofty intelligence, and of a sovereign 
will, commanding the course of events, by which the others 
suffered themselves to be blindly and passively driven, Serene 
among the passions of an age of confusion,—secure among in- 
cessant scenes of peril aud strife,—active, vigilant, indefatigable, 
she knew how to turn to her purpose the very designs of her 
adversaries. Her mission, for the space of thirty years, was to 
preserve her children’s heritage from the designs of her rebellious 
vassals, and from the encroachments of envious neighbours. 
That mission she accomplished. Perhaps, in her.eagerness to 
obtain her end, she was not always scrupulous about the choice 
of her means. Perhaps, with her anxiety about the peace and 
security of France and the rights and privileges of the crown, she 
mingled personal views of an unbounded and jealous ambition. 
She has been, perhaps not unjustly, accused of attaching some 
belief to supernatural agents, and dealing in superstitious prac- 
tices of divination and sorcery. She has been reproached with 
cuuning, simulation, and perfidy; but she possessed even less of 
those arts than her position demanded, even less than could pro- 
tect her against her numerous and not less astute, though more 
powerful enemies. She is said tu have stained her hands with 
private aud public murders, but none has ever been sufficiently 
proved against her, and she unquestionably manifested, in 


more than one instance, her abhorrence of useless effusion of 
blood. 





* La regina madre non ha saputo cosa alcuna di questa impresa se non dopo il fatto, 
ma fra essa e il Re erano bene passati propositi sopra il modo di liberarsi della tirannide 
del Duca di Guisa, ed il parer della Regina era che il Re si conducesse a Lioue, e quivi 
lo facesse prigione.”—Lett. from Oratio Ruccllai, Blois, Dec. 24, 1588. Arch. Medic. 
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Had Catherine de’ Medici been gifted with a less crafty, less 
resolute, less ambitious character, Catholic ferocity would have 
prevailed in her kingdom, and the fair days of Henry LV. and of 
the edict of Nantes would never have dawned upon France; 
nor would then Philip of Spain, sure of the support of the 
Guises, have been so easily arrested by the rebels of Flanders ; 
nor, perhaps, was Protestantism quite safe even in the heart of 
England and Germany. 

We have hitherto scarcely uttered any opinion as to the merits 
of M. Albéri’s performance. We have simply given a summary 
view of the arguments brought forward by him in corroboration of 
his assumption, leaving it with our readers to form their own esti- 
mate of the subject. We will only venture so far as to observe 
that the Italian, and especially Tuscan ambassadors, although sur- 
prised by us, in their privacy with their wary and unprejudiced 
cabinets, were still likely to look with admiration and partiality 
towards a queen that reflected so much lustre on the name of their 
country, and to give the most favourable version of her actions and 
motives. ‘Truly, as we have said, her best friends have, by their 
indiscreet encomiums, proved most fatal to her memory. Still 
we can not in every circumstance agree with M. Albéri, who 
seems to take every word in the documents he has brought into 
light as proofs of incontrovertible evidence. Of the fine, rich, bigh- 
flowing historical style, and of the truly masterly language made 
use of in the work, we can with more safety express our unqua- 
lified approbation; and we confess we have been often amused by 
some of the illustrations in his valuable appendix. Still, even in 
that mass of interesting historical materials we thought we could 
recognize something like juvenile exuberance. The long account 
of Mary Stuart’s long wanderings and trial, the heroic death of 
the preux Chevalier Bayard, and other equally entertaining epi- 
sodes of the great romance of the age, do not actually belong to, 
nor have they the power to throw much light upon, the life of 
Catherine. If M. Albéri wishes his name to stand high as an 
diistorian, and it is evident he does from his immense efforts to 
attain correct views of his subject, he must remember that all 
these adjuncts weaken the force of the main design and the high 
keeping of one grand unity of action. 
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Arr. VIII.—1. Life of Washington. By Jared Sparks. Boston, 
1839. 


2. Life and Writings of Washington. 12 vols. By Jared 
Sparks. Boston, 1839. 


Tue materials from which the life before us has been composed 
are of a very extensive character, consisting of MSS. at Mount 
Vernon, the birthplace of Washington, named after the conqueror 
of Porto Bello; public documents in London, Paris, and the 
United States; and private papers of the revolutionary chiefs. 
Washington himself left more than 200 folio volumes, over which 
the author has consumed ten years. Judicious selection out of 
such a mass of materials was especially needed, and we think has 
been discreetly used. A most unfair advantage, however, has 
been taken of the author by one of those pests of literature who 
seize on the labour of a life and convert the hived store of years 
to their own advantage. The author has published the Life and 
Writings of Washington in twelve volumes, and on the instant of 
its appearance an edition in two volumes, with the author’s name, 
was published, to rob him of his just emolument. If a better 
spirit than this does not soon pervade the literary world, we shall 
cease to see any works, the production of high labour and re- 
search, and our era will be noted by posterity simply for its flip- 
pancy and superficiality. 

George Washington, the subject of the memoir before us, was 
the great grandson of John Washington, who emigrated to Ame- 
rica and who was sixth in descent from Lawrence Washington, of 
Sulgrave, in Northamptonshire. The manor of Sulgrave was 
conferred on Lawrence Washington in 1538. He appears to 
have been of Gray’s Inn, and for some time mayor of Northamp- 
ton. His grandson of the same name had several children, two 
of whom, John and Lawrence Washington, emigrated to Virginia 
about 1657. This latter appears to have been a member of 
the University of Oxford. He and his brother John became 
opulent planters in Virginia. John, in whose line the subject of 
the present memoir is involved, rose to the rank of colonel from 
his services against the Indians. He had two sons, Lawrence 
and John. The elder of the two, Lawrence, had three sons, 
John, Augustine, and Mildred. Augustine, the second son, was 
twice married, and George Washington was the eldest son by the 
the second marriage. He was born on the 22nd of February, 1732. 
The father of Washington died at the early age of 49. Each of 
his sons inherited from him a separate plantation. Any estimate 
of the consideration of the Washington family, from their position 
as land-holders in a count v where acres are no evidence of 
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wealth, would, of course, be erroneous; but the father of Wash- 
ington appears to have left his numerous children in a comfortable 
state of circumstances. ‘The mother of Washington was left in 
charge of a numerous family. Washington, the eldest of five, 


was only eleven years of age when his father died. He received 
but slender advantages from education, since America at this 
period afforded little instruction worthy the name. He left 
school at sixteen, with some knowledge of geometry, trigono- 
metry, and surveying, for which pursuits he always evinced a 
decided partiality. After quitting school he resided for some 
time with his half-brother, Lawrence, at Mount Vernon, where 
he became acquainted with Lord Fairfax, who had established 
himself in Virginia. Lawrence Washington had married into 
that family. Lord Fairfax, having a high opinon of George, 
commissioned him to survey his enormous estates, and the task 
was executed by him at sixteen to the entire satisfaction of his 
employer. In this survey Washington had his first interview 
with the Indians. At nineteen he obtained, through the Fairfax 
interest, the post of adjutant-general, with the rank of major in 
the militia of the country of Virginia, The pay was 150/. per 
annum, Scarcely, however, was he placed in the service, when 
the health of Lawrence Washington declining, George, from fra- 
ternal attachment, accompanied him to Barbadoes, where the 

»hysicians had ordered him for the sake of a warmer atmosphere. 
No relief being experienced, Lawrence determined to try Ber- 
muda, and despatched George home for his wife. Ultimately 
finding no relief, he returned to Mount Vernon, and died at thirty- 
four years of age, leaving a wife and infant daughter. This event 
increased the sphere of George’ s duties, who, though the young- 
est executor, through his intimate acquaintance with his brother’s 
affairs, had the principal management. But all these private 
matters he did not allow to interfere with public duties. Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie had arrived in Virginia; the whole colony was 
portioned out into four grand divisions. Major Washington re- 
ceived the northern, ‘and instituted a capital system of training 
and inspection with uniform manceuvring and discipline. Wash- 
ington was now twenty-one. 

At this period a dispute occurred between the French and 
English about land that virtually belonged to neither, and Wash- 
ington was despatched by Governor Dinwiddie as commissioner, 
to confer with the officer who commanded the French forces. 
This officer intimated that he should not retire from the position 
he had taken up on the contested land, and that the Governor of 
Canada, the Marquis Duquesne, had given him instructions to 
that effect. Washington kept a bright look out while at the 
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French fort, and transmitted a plan of it to the British Govern- 
ment. His journey back to Williamsburg, where the governor 
then resided, was attended with much difficulty and danger. The 
governor immediately took measures to repel invasion. Wash- 
ington’s memoir of the French plans and intentions was consi- 
dered, both in America and England, as a highly valuable docu- 
ment in illustration of French policy. He was appointed lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the six companies raised on this occasion, but the 
chief command was entrusted to Colonel Joshua Fry, an English- 
man by birth, educated at Oxford, and highly esteemed for many 
excellent qualities. Colonial troops from New York and North 
Carolina were ordered to join them, commanded by officers with 
royal commissions. Washington, at the head of three compa- 
nies, proceeded to meet the French, but soon learning that a 
small party in advance of him had been surprised, prepared for 
an engagement. He soon discovered that a small force of about 
fifty men wese close at hand, a smart skirmish ensued, in which 
Jumonville, the French officer, fell, and nearly his whole detach- 
ment were either killed or made prisoners. It appeared after- 
wards that Jumonville was the bearer of a summons, but as he 
took no meaus to apprise Washington of this circumstance, he 
suffered the consequence of his own imprudence, if, indeed, the 
summons was not a mere feint. 

Colonel Fry dying suddenly at Will’s-creek on his way to join 
the army, the chief command devolved on Washington, who, an- 
ticipating a speedy attack as soon as the intelligence of the affair 
with Jumonville transpired, entrenched himself at a spot which 
he named Fort Necessity. He was here invested by a superior 
French force, and was compelled to capitulate, but did so with all 
the honours of war, drums beating and colours flying. Washing- 
ton and his troops, however, received the thanks of the governor 
and council. ‘This was Washington’s first campaign, and though 
a stripling he had shown in it the powers of a veteran. A rigid 
disciplinarian, and yet beloved by his troops among circumstances 
of great danger, discontent, and difficulty. Early in the spring of 
1754, General Braddock landed in Virginia with two regiments 
of the line; and though Washington had even resigned his com- 
mission from disgust at the governor’s measures, he accepted, at 
the request of the general, the office of his aide-de-camp, in 
which he was to retain his former rank. Braddock advanced into 
the interior, and the place for general rendezvous was Will’s-creek. 
Here the general found all his contractors for horses and waggons 
had failed in their engagements. ‘The celebrated Franklin, then 
postmaster-general of the provinces, remedied this difficulty to 
some extent, The general, encountering with all kinds of diffi- 
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culties, advanced upon the French position at Fort Duquesne. 
Washington was seized with a violent fever on the march, and the 
general ordered him into the rear, with a solemn pledge that he 
should be brought up in front of the line before they reached the 
French fort. He continued thus two weeks, and only overtook 
the general the evening before the battle of the Monongahela. 
The issue of this fatal conflict is well known. It is an epitome 
of almost all American battles, where any effort to form into 
platoons and columns, which Braddock attempted, is a most fatal 
error. His troops were literally butchered by an invisible foe. 
Braddock himself received a mortal wound, but behaved throughout 
the entire engagement, as did also his officers, with heroic though 
useless bravery. Washington was not one to shun danger, and 
when the two other aides-de-camp were disabled, had the painful 
but honourable duty of executing alone the orders of the general. 
He rode in every direction, in the thickest of the fight, but escaped 
unhurt. “ By the all-powerful dispensations of Providence,” 
said he in a letter to his brother, “ [ have been protected beyond 
all human probability or expectation; for I had four bullets 
through my coat, and two horses shot under me, yet I escaped un- 
hurt although death was levelling my companions on every side of 
me.” Out of eighty-six officers engaged in the battle twenty-four 
were killed and thirty-seven wounded. ‘The killed and wounded 
of the privates were 714. The enemy lost but forty. Their 
whole force amounted to only 850, out of which 600 were Indians. 
A lesson from which British officers might have profited on more 
than one occasion during the war. The enemy fought in deep 
ravines and the bullets of the British passed over them. Brad- 
dock dying of his wounds, was transported first on a tumbril, 
then on horseback, and at last carried by his men. He died on 
the fourth day from the battle, and was buried near Washington’s 
ill-omened Fort Necessity. Had the general followed the advice 
of Washington and employed the Indians, who offered their 
services, which he strongly urged the general to accept, the issue 
might have been very different, and the consequences have led to 
events of a wholly distinct character. But, proud of a military 
skill as yet untried in America, the general refused to avail him- 
self of these invaluable scouts. ‘The Indians were rudely ex- 
pelled, and that circumstance probably cost Braddock his life. 
An anecdote of an Indian chief, though such anecdotes are rather 
suspicious, appears to possess a greater air of vrai-semblance, 
being somewhat confirmed by Washington’s letter to his brother, 
than many of similar character. 

** Fifteen years after the battle of the Monongabela, Dr. Craik and 
Washington were travelling on an expedition to the western country 
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with a party of woodmen for the purpose of exploring wild lands, 
While near the junction of the Great Kenhawa and Ohio rivers a com- 
pany of Indians came to them with an interpreter, at the head of whom 
was an aged chief. This person made known to them by the interpreter, 
that hearing Colonel Washington was in that region he had come a long 
way to meet him, adding that during the battle of the Monongahela he 
had singled him out as a conspicuous object, fired his rifle at him many 
times, and directed his warriors to do the same, but to his utter astonish- 
ment none of their balls took effect. He was then persuaded that the 
youthful hero was under the special guardianship of the Great Spirit, 
and immediately ceased to fire at him. He was now come to pay homage 
to the man who was the particular favourite of heaven and who could 
never die in battle.” 

So well satisfied however were the members of the legislature 
of Virginia that all had been done that gallantry could effect, that 
three hundred pounds were granted by them to Colonel Wash- 
ington, and proportionate sums to the officers and privates “ for 
their gallant behaviour and losses” at the battle of the Monon- 
gahela. ‘The governor, in a letter to the British ministry, spoke 
of Colonel Washington “ as a man of great merit and resolu- 
tion,” adding “ I am convinced if General Braddock had survived 
he would have recommended him to the royal favour which I beg 
your interest in recommending.” Had this timely hint been taken 
the American Revolution might never have ensued, and “ cer- 
tainly,” says our author, “ no royal favour to Washington ever 


crossed the Atlantic.” Washington now received the entire com- . 


mand of the newly organized force. At this period of his life he 
appears to have been liable to attacks from Venus as well as 
Mars, but from his peculiar modesty to have avoided declaring 
himself to any of the fascinating charmers of New York. 
Various disagreeable circumstances occurred over this part of 
Washington’s career ; but in spite of contradictory orders, and an 
Indian attack, he still persevered in his arduous duties; but the 
efforts were too much for his health, and his medical adviser in- 
sisted on his temporary resiguation of his command. He accord- 
ingly retired to Mount Vernon, where he was confined four months 
in consequence of a violent fever. He resumed his command 
March Ist, 1758. The British ministry at this period planned 
an attack on Fort Duquesne, and General Forbes was ordered to 
take the command. Colonel Washington remained commander- 
in-chief of the Virginian troops, which were ordered out to assist 
in the attack. The French on the approach of the British 
evacuated Fort Duquesne, which received the name of Fort Pitt, 
in honour of that minister by whom the expedition against it had 
been concerted. Washington received an address at the close of 
the campaign from his officers, expressing their high estimation of 
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his numerous excellent qualities. Five years had now passed of 
Washington’s life in the manner described, and prepared him for 
scenes of wider developement of purpose and action, should such 
occasions be ministered. 

At this period he paid his addresses to Mrs. Martha Custis, to 
whom he was married on January 4th, 1759. She was three 
months younger than himself, and, judging from her portrait, 
which accompanies the present volume, a lady of considerable 
personal attractions. At the time of her marriage with Washing- 
ton she had two children—a son and daughter—the former six, 
the latter four years of age. Mr. Custis had bequeathed large 
landed estates in New Kent County, and 45,000/. sterling in 
money. One-third part of this property she held in her own 
right, the other two-thirds being assigned to the children. This 
union lasted forty years, and Mrs. Washington appears, from her 
many excellent qualities, to have commanded esteem in private 
life, and high respect in all public situations. During the last 
campaign, Washington had been elected one of the burgesses i in 
Virginia from Frederic County. His career as a senator is dis- 
tinguished by practical wisdom, without, however, much power 
in wordy expression. When thanks had been voted to him for 
the distinguished services he had performed during the period we 
have just “enumerated, he was totally unable to express his ac- 
knowledgment, and the speaker saved him further embarrassment 
by saying, “ Sit down, Mr. Washington, your modesty equals 
your valour, and that surpasses the power of any language that I 
possess.” From this period till the beginning of the Revolution, 
fifteen years, Washington was constantly a member of the House 
of Burgesses, being returned by a large majority every election. 
He appears to have exercised himself in his favourite agricul- 
tural pursuits, and to have retired to Mount Vernon to enact the 
country gentleman. His favourite field sports were fox-hunting 
and fowling. But stormy periods, of which the Stamp Act was 
the precursor, were coming on, and roused him from his sylvan 
sports. He espoused, at the commencement of the Revolution, 
the notions of Henry Randolph, Lee, and other popular leaders. 
But the repeal of the Stamp Act was unfortunately not followed 
out by other conciliatory measures. ‘The attempt on the part of 
some ill-advised members of the British government to infringe 
an integral principle of the constitution, in the view Americans 
took of it, that no subject could be taxed except by himself or 
his representatives, was unfortunately carried out in the colonies. 
Duties were laid accordingly on various articles, which excited 
strong sensations among the high-spirited Americans. Strictly 
speaking, it would certainly appear that, treating the question in 
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the light that the American interests had no representation in the 
British House of Lords and Commons, the colonists were justi- 
fied in their opposition. But it was urged, had the representa- 
tion of America by delegates sent to England been determined 
on in that stage of the proceedings, such a course would have been 
justifiable. It matters, however, we believe, but triflingly the cause 
of dispute: all colonists, from Corcyra downwards, have invariably, 
when convenient, invented some plea to get rid of the influence 
of the mother country. ‘The actual loss to England was more 
than compensated by valuable East Indian possessions, and the 
expense of government, which is a far more costly thing in Eng- 
land than America, would have produced to England but small 
pecuniary advantages, if any, from the holding of these provinces. 
Their subsistence in their present form is impossible ; and though 
extensively occupied in mercantile transactions, the merchants of 
the United States, New York especially, have shown themselves 
so little affected by the great leading laws of honourable acquit- 
tance of their obligations, that the “American trade has sustained 
a blow that it will take nearly another century to recover. But 
enough is said on the painful subject of the shuffling and evasions 
of Jonathan, John Bull will, in the aggregate, “be found his 
only friend, and possibly may soon be called on to defend Jona- 
than against himself. But we must recur to our narrative. The 
duties on goods excited universal discontent. Washington re- 
commended arms as the “ dernier resort;” but before they had 
recourse to this, to try the exclusive principle on British goods, 
The burgesses met, and denied the power of the British Parlia- 
ment to impose taxes contrary to the constitution of the colonies. 
The Governor, Lord Botetourt, dissolved the assembly in conse- 
quence of this resolution. ‘This dissolution had only the effect, 
however, of a reproduction of the same house. Many argu- 
ments were of course adduced at the time, of which the following 
brief summary may not be deemed unnecessary. ‘The parties 
opposed to the right of taxation claimed Locke, Selden, and 
Puffendorf as authorities on their side. They also urged that 
Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights presuppose a community 
of representation, and that no man shall be taxed but by himself 
or a competent representative. The counties palatine of Chester 
and Durham were adduced as favouring this hypothesis, having 
their own parliaments until blended with the general representa- 
tion. ‘The marches of Wales possessed the same privileges, and 
even to this day Berwick upon Tweed has enjoyed the especial 
privilege of being a peculiar object of legislative provision, being 
included by name in all acts connected with the United King- 
dom, The common argument, that an act of parliament can do 
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anything, was met hy showing what it could not do. It could 
not make itself executive, nor interfere with the prerogative. It 
could not take away property from the private individual. The 
Lords could not reject money bills, nor the Commons (quere in 
the recent privilege question ?) erect themselves into a court of 
of justice; nor could the parliament of England then tax Ire- 
land. 

Such were the points then argued ; but, as we have previously 
said, though eager to devise plausible excuses for throwing off 
subjection to the mother country, the secret at the bottom of 
their movements was the interest of the colony, which was con- 
siderably interfered with by the distant government of England. 
Lord Botetourt dying, the Earl of Dunmore succeeded him as 
governor of Virginia. He was compelled to resort to the same 
principle of prorogations until the 4th of March, 1773. But 
that assembly formed a committee of correspondence, and recom- 
mended the same to other legislative bodies, as a bond of union 
in any case of necessity. ‘The next session, May, 1774, was 
accompanied with still stronger measures. After the assembly 
had been convened, news arrived that parliament had closed the 
port of Boston, and inflicted various other restrictions on the in- 
habitants, which were to commence on the Ist of June. The 
assembly immediately passed an order for a general fast, imploring 
the Divine interposition to avert the horrors of anarchy, and to 
give them a fitting spirit to assert their just rights by all proper 
means, ‘The governor immediately dissolved the assembly. 
Washington writes in his Diary, that he “ went to church” on the 
Ist, ‘and fasted all day.” The delegates, however, eighty-nine 
in number, formed themselves into an association, and ordered 
the committee of correspondence to communicate with the com- 
mittees of the other colonies on the expediency of appointing 
deputies to meet at a general congress. A town meeting had, in 
the meanwhile, taken place at Boston, in which it was agreed to 
enter into no commercial intercourse with Great Britain, either 
by imports or exports. Washington, at a meeting of the depu- 
ties, strongly opposed this last as a violation of honour, since the 
debts of the American merchants to the British would be uncan- 
celled. America occupied then precisely the same position as 
America has since taken, but not with the honour that then dis- 
tinguished her noblest sons. Washington, in a letter to Mr. 
Brian Fairfax, dated July 20, explains his own reasons for think- 


ing that any further petitioning of the British Parliament would 
be an useless measure :— 


“If I were in any doubt as to the right which the parliament of Great 
Britain had to tax us without our consent, I should most heartily coin- 
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cide with your opinion, that to petition and petition only is the proper 
method to apply for relief; because we should then be asking a favour 
and not claiming a right, which by the law of nature and of our con- 
stitution we are, in my opinion, indubitably entitled to. 1 should even 
think it criminal to go further than this under such an idea, but I have 
none such. I think the parliament of Great Britain have no more right 
to put their hands into my pocket without my consent, than I have to put 
my hands into yours: and this being already urged to them in a firm 


but decent manner by all the colonies, what reason is there to expect 
anything from their justice ?”—p. 117. 


The convention met at Williamsburg and appointed seven de- 
legates to the general congress, Washington being one. ‘The first 
congress met at Philadelphia on September 5, 1774. The papers 
drawn up by Congress on that occasion even elicited an eulogium 
from Chatham. The pacific tone of Congress may be gathered from 
their address to the people of England. “ You have been told 
that we are seditious, impatient of government, and desirous of 
independency. Be assured that these are not facts but calum- 
nies.” Such might have been the sentiments of many, probably 
believed by W ashington to be his own, but we trace over even his 
career great jealousy of British officers and the “ pas” in rank 
conceded with some reluctance. When Congress was over, Wash- 
ington retired to his farm, and as independent companies were 
forming all around him, and a leader would be required also, 
all eyes became fixed on Washington. The second Virginian 
convention met at Richmond on the 20th March, 1775. Prepa- 
rations for resistance to the British arms were immediately insti- 
tuted. On the 10th May, 1775, the second Congress asssembled. 
The king had treated their petition to him with silent neglect, and 
vigorous preparations were strenuously employed to enforce the 
views of Lord North’s cabinet. After much consideration, Wash- 
ington was appointed by Congress leader of the continental army. 
His moderation of character may be seen in his address to the 
Congress on their allowance of 500 dollars a month to him as ge- 
neral. ‘“ I beg leave to assure Congress that as no pecuniary con- 
sideration could have tempted me to accept this arduous employ- 
ment at the expense of my domestic ease and happiness, I do not 
wish to make any profit from it; I will keep an exact account of 
my expenses, those I doubt not they will discharge, and that is all 
I desire.” It may be safely added of Washington, that he was of 
that class who have greatness “ thrust upon them.” For though 
fully able ‘ to achieve it,” he would never have extended his hand 
to take it, from that inbred modesty, the true constituent of great- 
ness, which he possessed. He was appointed by Congress com- 
mander in chief of all the forces then raised, or that should be 
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raised in the united colonies for the defence of American liberty. 
Washington proceeded in consequence to take the command of 
the army at that time at Boston, We cannot agree in the notion 
entertained by the author of the life before us, that General Gage 
acted wrong in refusing to recognize in Washington a person of 
equal rank with himself. Gage was the British commanding offi- 
cer, and Washington was unquestionably, according to all military 
ideas, not authorized to treat with him, as being a rebel to the king, 
and in fact derived his authority from a body not acknowledged 
by his country, the Congress, and had he acted otherwise, he 
would have allowed the validity of the’ American local govern- 
ment, which was the question on which they were to wage battle. 
Washington had great difficulty during the early part of the cam- 
paiga in keeping his forces together, but was by great exertions 
successful. Mrs. Washington passed the winter with her hus- 
band in the camp, and returned in the summer to Mount Vernon. 
A letter of Washington to his superintendent, Mr. Lund Wash- 
ington, at Mount Vernon, reflects high credit on his prudence and 


thoughtful benevolence, even while wielding the destinies of a great 
nation. 


“Let the hospitality of the house with respect to the poor be kept up. 
Let no one go hungry away. If any of this kind of people should be in 
want of corn, supply their necessities, provided it does not encourage 
them in idleness, and I have no objection to your giving my money in 
charity to the amount of £40 or 50 a year, when you think it well be- 
stowed ; what I mean by having no objection is, that it is my desire that 
it should be done. You are to consider that neither myself nor wife is 
now in the way to do these good offices. In all other respects I recom- 
mend it to you, and — no doubt of your observing, the greatest eco- 
nomy and frugality, as I suppose you know that that I do not get a far- 
thing for my services here more than my expenses, It becomes necessary 
therefore for me to be saving at home.”—p. 154. 


General Gage had been superseded by General Howe in the 
command of Boston. Washington made preparations for a gene- 
ral attack, but Howe had received instructions from his govern- 
ment to evacuate Boston and make for a southern port. His own 
views varied from the government policy, but yet he did not 
choose to risk the responsibility of a general engagement in oppo- 
sition to his instructions. 

He accordingly prepared to evacuate the town, which he did 
without any injury, under a tacit engagement that the king’s 
troops were to embark unmolested. This, being equally Wash- 
ington’s policy, since it was evident that by the evacuation the 
American cause gained immensely in popular report, was readily 
assented to by the republican chief, who was scarcely in efficient 
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force, though greatly superior in numbers, to make a successful 
attack. Medals were struck on the occasion, containing a head 
of Washington, and on the reverse the British fleet in full sail 
from the town, General Howe, as Washington suspected, sim- 
ply quitted Boston to seize on New York. Washington received, 
while in front of New York, the declaration of independence 
from Congress. It was read in front of the line, and heartily re- 
ceived. "This was July 9, 1776. Lord Howe arrived with pro- 
posals from the British government, and joined his brother at 
Staten Island, unfortunately after the declaration. But as the 
proposals simply contained a general amnesty, and nothing more, 
his tardy arrival was of little consequence. General Howe was 
soon reinforced, as he anticipated before he quitted Boston, at 
New York, and possessed an effective force of 24,000 men. His 
fleet was numerous and well equipped for service, and furnished 
with all kinds of military stores. Washington had only 20,537 
nen in all, and a large mass of his troops not in a state fit for 
service. ‘The battle of Long Island ensued, on which we have 
simply to observe, that the loss sustained by Washington on that 
occasion appears to have proceeded from a want of a better con- 
certed plan. His troops were attacked in front and rear, and 
though they defended themselves bravely, their position being 
turned, was of course fatal. As to the retreat, that is allowed by 
all parties to have been admirably conducted; but it is difficult to 
conceive how General Howe could have been so blind as to allow 
it, even in his haste to take up fresh positions, since he had it in 
his power to have put an end to the war apparently by the com- 
plete extermination of the republican force. We can conceive 
the policy of Washington in declining a general engagement, but 
it is hard to imagine how the British general should have permit- 
ted him to escape it. He effected a retreat, however, with all his 
ammunition and nine thousand men, into New York. He was 
however soon compelled to evacuate that city. A panic among 
his troops ensued on the arrival of the British, and Washington 
drew all his forces together in a strong position on the heights of 
Haarlem. General Howe, though he received honours from his 
sovereign, wanted, like better commanders frequently, the talent 
to improve advantages. He wrote to England for fresh reinforce- 
ments, and stated that the information he had received of the 
willingness on the part of the Americans to volunteer in the Bri- 
tish army, was not borne out by facts. The British ministry 
never supported him, nor Cornwallis, nor Clinton, as they ought 
to have done, and general after general requested to be recalled 
by reason of their inefficient supplies from home. But with re- 
spect to General Howe, he had, independent of any aid from 
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England, victory in his hands, but a victory that could only be 
achieved by bold and decided measures. After this, General 
Howe gained fresh advantages at Chatterton Hill, from which he 
ought to have attacked the enemy’s camp. ‘The capture of Fort 
Washington, where the Americans sustained in killed and prisoners 
a loss of nearly 2000 men followed ; Fort Lee was next evacuated 
by them, and Washington was forced to retreat before the British 
troops. A free pardon at this time, issued by General Howe, 
produced great effect, many wealthy persons availing them- 
selves of it; but Washington was undismayed by even the in- 
creased difficulties that now surrounded him. ‘The Congress con- 
ferred on him almost absolute powers, and he used them well for 
the interests he supported. Compelled to cross the Delaware, he 
awaited quietly the opportunities that time should afford him. 
At Trenton he succeeded in surprising three regiments of Hes- 
sians and a troop of British light horse. His prisoners amounted 
to 1000 men. ‘The issue of this campaign terminated favourably 
for America, since he succeeded in dislodging the British forces 
from almost all their posts in the Jerseys. He had relieved Phi- 
ladelphia and recovered New Jersey. But General Howe now 
determined to check his progress, and the battle of Brandywine, 
where the forces drew pretty close on an equality, showed (though 
Marshall urges the contrary opinion) that be was still capable of 
doing so. ‘Lhe battle of German Town, where Washington at- 
tempted a surprise, was an equal failure. At this period, Lord 
North’s conciliatory bills were drafted and sent out to America. 
Washington expressed his opinion of them in the following terms: 


** Nothing short of independence it appears to me can possibly do. 
A peace on other terms would, if I may be allowed the expression, be a 
peace of war. The injuries we have received from the British nation 
were unprovoked, and have been so great and so many that they can 
never be forgotten. Besides the feuds, the jealousies, the animosities 
that would ever attend a union with them; besides the importance, the 
advantages which we should derive from an unrestricted commerce; our 
fidelity as a people; our gratitude, our character, as men, are opposed 
to a coalition with them as subjects but in case of the last extremity. 
Were we easily to accede to terms of dependence, no nation upon future 
occasions, let the oppressions of Britain be ever so flagrant and-unjust, 
would interpose for our relief; or at most they would do it with a cau- 
tious reluctance, and upon conditions most probably that would be hard, 
if not dishonourable to us.” 


The commissioners to carry out these provisions remained for 
some time in America, but finding all attempts at conciliation use- 
less, retreated in despair. ‘The King of France recognized the 
independence of the United States,—a most shameful violation on 
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his part of the laws of European nations,—a foul treason to the 
interests of monarchy. Equal in treachery to the espousal of the 
cause of Corcyra by Athens, and attended with evil consequences 
too justly merited to the monarchical institutions of that country. 
The British had now taken Philadelphia; but the necessary ar- 
rangements to form a descent on the French West Indian settle- 
ments prevented General Clinton, who had assumed the command 
on the departure for England of Sir W. Howe, from remaining 
there, and he proceeded to New York. He marched out with an 
available force of simply 10,000 effective troops. Washington 
followed him with a much larger body. After a trifling battle, 
Sir H. Clinton succeeded in reaching New York, but, from de- 
sertion and other causes, with the loss of 1200 men. Many 
incursions were made at this time on New Jersey by the British, 
and in spite of one of the noblest monuments of modern oratory 
extant, Lord Chatham’s speech, the Indians were called in to ex- 
tend the horrors of war by the tomahawk and the scalping knife. 
A most ill-judged measure ; which contributed immensely to the 
British unpopularity. ‘Their devastations at Cherry Valley and 
Wyoming, ennobled by the muse of Campbell, excited universal 
detestation. Sir H.Clinton, by the instructions of his government, 
remained in New York, sending forth occasionally skirmishing 
parties. Washington confined himself to attempts at regaining 
several positions which had been taken from the Americans, and 
were reserved as outposts, in which he was successful. Clinton 
tried to bring him to a general engagement, but Washington main- 
tained himself in a strong position, and bided his time. When 
reinforced, Clinton made an attempt on South Carolina. Wash- 
ington also received assistance from France, consisting of eight 
ships of the line, two frigates, and five thousand troops. This 
was called the first division; a second was detained for want of 
transports, but was then at Brest ready to sail. But it never did 
sail, and remained there under close blockade. The naval supe- 
riority of the British enabled them also to keep the French ships 
perfectly close to harbour at Newport, and the French general 
Rochambeau was compelled to remain on the spot to take care of 
his ships. At this time Arnold commanded at West Point, and 
maintained all the strong positions in the highlands. ‘This general 
conceived the notion that it would be to his iuterest to join the 
British, and he engaged in a system of refined treachery, by 
which he intended to place all the strong posts in their hands. He 
had been publicly reprimanded by Washington, and was unques- 
tionably an embarrassed man, He accordingly entered into a 
secret correspondence with Major André, Adjutant-General of 
the British army. Arnold had obtained his command at West 
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Point purely with a view to deliver it into the hands of the enemy. 
Arnold and André had accordingly an interview on shore, André 
quitting the Vulture sloop-of-war for that object. Arnold here 
detailed the exact state of things at West Point, the strength of 
the garrison and works, and the proceedings of a secret council of 
war. André wished to return to the Vulture, but this not being 
practicable, Arnold furnished him with a pass as John Anderson. 
André was seized, although disguised, when riding towards New 
York, searched, and papers from Arnold, containing the informa- 
tion just stated, were found on his person. After his arrest he 
wrote to Washington, revealing his real name and character, Ar- 
nold in the meantime, to whom the officer who had arrested André 
had written stating the fact, immediately mounted a horse stand- 
ing at the door, rode to the river, entered his barge, and ordered 
the men to row down the river. At King’s Ferry he held up a 
white handkerchief, and by this means passed as a flag-boat with- 
out interruption. He proceeded instantly to the Vulture, which 
was still at anchor in the river where André had quitted her. The 
case of Major André was considered by Washington as not one 
of ordinary warfare, and accordingly André was sentenced to death 
as a spy. Clinton used all possible efforts to save him. The 
circumstances attending the last moments of André evinced a fine 
and noble spirit, and to this day his death is regarded as the 
strongest instance of severity exercised by Washington. As to 
the right of Washington to occupy the post he did, there always 
must be doubts, but conceding that, André suffered justly. At 
this period the British general conceived the notion of transferring 
the seat of war to the Chesapeake, and possibly Pennsylvania. It 
was presumed that Cornwallis would be able to make his way 
through North Carolina, and Geveral Philips with 2000 men was 
sent to co-operate with Arnold in Virginia. During this portion 
of the campaign Washington’s own possessions were visited by the 
enemy. Sir H. Clinton however had not calculated on the arrival 
of the Count de Grasse, who reinforced Lafayette with 3000 men. 
Cornwallis had taken possession of York ‘Town and Glocester, 
expecting aid from Sir H. Clinton. Here he was immediately 
invested, and after a strong siege, surrendered to the superior 
force opposed to him. 7000 men laid down their arms to Wash- 
ington, 500 were killed inthe siege. ‘The American loss in killed 
and wounded amounted to 300. Were such things written of any 
modern general as are of the rash Burgoyne and Cornwallis, the 
wonderment would be, that the one should return home and write 
plays as coolly as if nothing had happened to the British arms of 
deep and foul dishonour through him, and that the other should 
ever have received a fresh command, and been enabled, as the 
N2 
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conqueror of Tippoo, to efface the taint of York Town, [tmust 
be however remembered that Clinton charged Cornwallis with 
blame, and Cornwallis Clinton. Blaine lay between them cer- 
tainly, and a tamer surrender, with so inconsiderable a loss under 
the circumstances, never disgraced the British arms. ‘The surren- 
der of the lieutenant-general of the British forces in America 
was regarded as ominous of a speedy termination of the war. It 
was so felt, and the spirit that led the Praetorian guards to become 
arbiters of empire, and in one instance sa/esmen, induced many of 
Washington’s officers to offer him the sovereign power. ‘To the 
organ of the communication, a colonel in the army, Washington 
replied as follows :— 


“ Sir—With a mixture of great surprise and astonishment I have read 
with attention the sentiments you have submitted to my perusal. Be 
assured, Sir, no occurrence in the course of the war bas given me more 
painful sensations than your information of there being such ideas exist- 
ing in the army as you have expressed, and I must view with abhorrence, 
and reprehend with severity. For the present, the communication of 
them will rest in my own bosom, unless some further agitation of the 
matter shall make a disclosure necessary. I am much at a loss to con- 
ceive what part of my conduct could have given encouragement to an 
address which to me seems big with the greatest mischiefs that can befal 
my country. If I am not deceived in the knowledge of myself, you 
could not have found a person to whom your schemes are more disagree- 
able. At the same time, in justice to my own feelings, I must add that 
no man possesses a more sincere wish to see ample justice done to the 
army than I do; and as far as my powers and influence in a constitutional 
way extend, they shall be employed to the utmost of my abilities to effect 
it, should there be any occasion. Let me conjure you, then, if you have 
any regard for your country, concern for yourself or posterity, or respect 
for me, to banish these thoughts from your mind, and never communicate 
as from yourself or any one else a sentiment of the like nature. 

“Tam, &c. &c. 
“George Wasuineton.”’ 


In this view of his character, contrasting also the future Pre- 
sident with our ambitious Protector, his character is resplendently 
lustrous. The uncrowned brow of Washington, though we are 
no friends to American views, we freely own a glorious spectacle, 
But moderation and modesty were his distinguishing charac- 
teristics. Sir H.Clinton had been superseded by Sir Guy Carle- 
ton. ‘This general, acting on the instructions of his government, 
stated that negociations for a general peace had commenced at 
Paris, in which America would be included. After a short pe- 
riod, Sir Guy Carleton communicated the receipt of official 
communication that the treaty of peace was signed, and the Bri- 
tish forces then evacuated New York. 
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With the termination of the war, Washington had also bid adieu 
to all his companions in arms; we extract the following descrip- 
tion of this event from Marshall’s Life :— 


“This affecting interview took place on the 4th December, at noon, 
the principal officers of the army assembled at Frances’s Tavern, soon 
after which their beloved commander entered the room. His emotions 
were too strong to be concealed. Filling a glass, he turned to them and 
said, ‘* With a heart full of love and gratitude I now take leave ef you. 
1 most devoutly wish that your latter days may be as prosperous and 
happy as your former ones have beeu glorious and honourable.” Having 
drunk, he added, “ I cannot come to each of you to take my leave, but 
shall be obliged if each of you will come and take me by the hand. General 
Knox being nearest, turned tohim. Washington, incapable of utterance, 
grasped his hand, and embraced him. In the same affectionate manner 
he took leave of each succeeding officer. The tear of mauly sensibility 
was in every eye, and not a word was articulated to interrupt the dig- 
nified silence and the tenderness of the scene. Leaving them, he passed 
through the corps of light infantry, and walked to Whitehall, where a 
barge waited to convey him to Paulus Hook, the whole company followed 
in meek and solemn procession with dejected countenances, testifying 
feelings of delicious melancholy, which no language can describe. Having 
entered the barge, he turned to the company, and waving his hat, bid 
them a silent adieu. They paid him the said affectionate compliment, 
and after the barge had left them returned in the same solemn manner 
to the place where they had assembled.”—Marshall’s Life, Second 
Edition, vol. ii. p. 57. 

He then proceeded to meet Congress, amid the blessings of the 
nation. Public addresses of all kinds were presented to him from 
the several legislatures of the States. When arrived at Annapolis, 
the seat of Congress, he informed the president that he was ready 
to resign into his hands the commission he had held for the ser- 
vice of his country. 


* At the close of his address on this occasion, he said, ‘ Having now 
finished the work assigned me, I retire from the great theatre of action, 
and bidding an affectionate adieu to this august body, under whose orders 
I have so long acted, I here offer my commission, and take my leave of 
all the employments of public life.” 

He then advanced, and gave his commission into the hands of 
the president, who replied to his address. ‘The ceremony bein 
ended, he withdrew from the assembly divested of his official cha- 
racter and sustaining no other rank than that of a private citizen. 

Comparing that scene with the retirement of Sylla, how does 
Washington rise by the contrast! 

Having now completed the military portion of Washington’s 
character, most painful to an Englishman to record, since in strife, 
save against ourselves, we have our fair share of success, we have 
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only to review his quiet exercise of civil and domestic duties. He 
retired to Mount Vernon, and there this mightier than Cincinnatus 
amused himself with rustic pursuits, and seemed to consider his 
brilliant public career ended. The epithet of “ Cunctator,” had 
been conferred on him by his countrymen, and it was well de- 
served, for he had done more by delay than action. This policy 
pursued with any foreign powers must prove successful. A coun- 
try must either at once be conquered under such circumstances, 
or it will by simply reposing its energies, and even faintly using 
them at intervals, destroy ali opposing force. Washington rested 
from his labours like the sun at his setting, and glorious indeed 
to the remotest hour of his existence, as calmly beautiful though 
not so lustrously grand, was the course of the agriculturist warrior. 
Pecuniary compensation for his invaluable unmatched exertions 
he declined, and his feelings on retiring from military daties are 
beautifully depicted in the following letters to his idol, La 
Fayette :— 


** At length I am become a private citizen on the banks of the Poto- 
mac; and under the shadow of my own vine and my own fig-tree, free 
from the bustle of a camp, and the busy scenes of public life, I am so- 
lacing myself with those tranquil enjoyments, of which the soldier, who 
is ever in pursuit of fame, the statesman, whose watchful days and sleep- 
less nights are spent in devising schemes to promote the welfare of his 
own, perhaps the ruin of other countries, as if this globe was insuffi- 
cient for us all, and the courtier, who is always watching the counte- 
nance of his prince, in hopes of catching a gracious smile, can have very 
little conception. I have not only retired from all public employments, 
but I am retiring within myself, and shall be able to view the solitary 
walk, and tread the paths of private life with a heartfelt satisfaction. 
Envious of none, I am determined to be pleased with all; and this, my 
dear friend, being the order for my march, I will move gently down the 
stream of life, until I sleep with my fathers.” 


Having preserved, he afterwards set about beautifying the land 
he had saved, and his suggestions led to the survey of the Potomac 
and James Rivers with a view to internal navigation, which should 
connect them with the western waters. A company was imme- 
diately formed, and that company assigned him fifty shares in the 
former, and one-hundred in the latter. At his death he bequeathed 
the fifty shares in the Potomac company for the purpose of 
founding an university in the district of Columbia, and the one-hun- 
dred in James, to an institution then called Liberty Hall Academy, 
but now Washington College. The attachment of one of the greatest 
warriors of the last century, and unquestionably of the mightiest 
in this, to collegiate institutions, is a somewhat remarkable co- 
incidence. Washington was Chancellor of William and Mary 
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College, Wellington is (may he long continue such !) the beloved 
and revered Chancellor of Oxford:— 


“Cedant arma toge, cedat laurea lingue.” 


Many a quiet deed of Washington of a charitable nature has 
escaped commemoration, few indeed were the schemes to benefit 
mankind to which he did not lend aid and attentive consideration. 
The Countess of Huntingdon had formed a scheme for civilizing 
and christianizing the North American Indians. Descended from 
Earl Ferrers, who was in the female line connected with a remote 
branch of the Washington family, she claimed Washington as a 
kinsman, and imparted to him her project. It was in the first in- 
stance to effect missionary settlements where emigrants might as- 
semble on wild lands and exert themselves to benefit the wander- 
ing tribes. Policy led to the rejection of the scheme, but Wash- 
ington offered to let settlers occupy his lands, and to render them 
available to her ladyship’s purposes. Like Scott, Washington 
took great delight in planting ; the beauty of his grounds, the just 
intermixture of trees, shrubs, and evergreens, rare varieties of 
fruits and flowers were subjects on which he shcwed intense in- 
terest, as his diary evinces. Pruning afforded him the same plea- 
sure as it did the northern minstrel. But retirement, tranquil 
retirement, was with him nearly impossible, for visitors from all 
parts of the globe were constantly at Mount Vernon. ‘The un- 
settled constitution of Congress at this period of his life, now 
fifty-four, must also have given-him some uneasiness. Washing- 
ton became appointed at this time one of the delegates to settle 
existing differences. He was at first unwilling to accept the of- 
fice, wishing to make his retirement from public life final, but the 
entreaties of his friends prevailed over his own personal feelings. 
‘To be fully prepared to meet the convention, he had analyzed 
nearly all the ancient confederacies, the Lycian, Amphictyonic, 
Achean, Helvetic, Belgic, and Germanic. He sought to detect 
all possible evil in the constitution of the United States, and to 
infuse good from any channel which the experience of ages might 
suggest. A somewhat different notion of republicanism to that 
which modern advocates for this system press forward, who think 
themselves fooled of the past, whereas they should read present. 
Washington’s first visit on arriving at Philadelphia was to Frank- 
lin, President of that state. All the states were represented in 
the convention, Rhode Island excepted, and Washington was un- 
animously elected President. The result of their deliberations was 
the consolidation of the United States—a most difficult piece of 
legislation, since thirteen states had to be consulted and to assent 
to it, all varying in interests, wealth, and habits. Franklin said of 
it, “I consent to this constitution, because I expect no better and 
because Lam sure it is not bad. The opinions I have of its 
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errors [ sacrifice to the public good.” Washington also thus ex- 
presses himself :-—— 


“It appears to me little short of a miracle, that the delegates from so 
many states, different from each other in their manners, circumstances, 
and prejudices, should unite in forming a system of national government 
so little liable to well founded objections. Nor am I yet such an enthu- 
siastic, partial, or indiscriminating admirer of it as not to perceive that 
it is tinctured with some real though not radical defects.” —p. 403. 


Each state convention transmitted to Congress a testimonial of 
its consent, signed by all its members. One day was appointed 
for the people to choose electors of a President, and another for 
the electors to meet and name the first President. Public seuti- 
ment was instantly directed to one and one only. Hints were 
thrown out to Washington that could not be misunderstood as 
to the general sentiments. ‘To a member of congress he wrote 
his own thoughts on the subject in the following words. 


‘* Should the contingency you suggest take place, and should my un- 
feigned reluctance to accept the office be overcome by a deference to the 
reasons and opinions of my friends, might I not, after the declarations 
I have made, (and Heaven knows they were made in the sincerity of my 
heart,) in the judgment of the impartial world and posterity be charge- 
able with levity and inconsistency, if not with rashness and ambition ? 
Nay, further, would there not be some apparent foundation for the two 
former charges? Now, justice to myself and tranquillity of conscience 
require that I should act a part, if not above imputation, at least capable 
of vindication. Nor will you conceive me to be too solicitous for repu- 
tation. Though I prize as I ought the good opinion of my, fellow citizens, 
yet as I know myself I would not seek or retain popularity at the expense 
of one social duty or moral virtue. While doing what my conscience in- 
formed me was right as respected my God, my country, and myself, I could 
despise all the party clamour and unjust censure, which might be expected 
from some, whose personal enmity might be occasioned by their hos- 
tility to the government. I am conscious that I fear alone to give any 
real occasion for obloquy, and that 1 do not dread to meet with unme- 
rited reproach. And certain | am, whensoever I shall be convinced, 
the good of my country requires my reputation to be put to the risk, re- 
gard for my own fame will not come in competition with an object of 
so much magnitude. If I declined the task, it would be upon quite 
another principle. Notwithstanding my advanced season of life, my 
increasing fondness for agricultural amusements, and my growing love 
of retirement, augment and confirm my decided predilection for the cha- 
racter of a private citizen, yet it would be no one of these motives, nor 
the hazard to which my former reputation might be exposed, nor the 
terror of encountering new fatigues and troubles, that would deter me 
from an acceptance, but a belief that some other person, who had less 


pretence and less inclination to be excused, could execute all the duties 
full as satisfactorily as myself.” 


His scruples yielded to the general acclamation, and George 
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Washington, then fifty-seven years of age, was chosen, as Mr. 
Sparks rightly says, “ probably without one dissentient voice in 
the whole: nation, the first President of the United States.” 

He took upon him the severe duties of the presidency with 
decided reluctance, and simply from a sense of duty yielded to 
the voice of the nation, Jefferson was appointed by him to the 
state department; or, as we should term it, foreign secretary 5 
Hamilton to the treasury, and Henry Knox secretary of war, 
Randolph was attorney-general, and Jay chief justice. All ap- 
pointments of a subordinate character were filled up with more 
regard to the fitness of the individual for the office, than to any 
interest which might be made on his behalf. Washington travel- 
led throughout the States to inspect their trading and agricultural 
interests, in order that he might not be unduly swayed by reports 
unfounded on fact. He recommended, in his speech to Congress, 
laws for naturalizing foreigners; a uniformity in the currency, 
weights and measures ; the encouragement of agriculture, com- 
merce and manufactures ; the promotion of science and literature, 
and an effective system for the support of public credit. ‘The 
national debt of America was of two kinds, foreigu and domestic. 
The foreign debt amounted to twelve millions of dollars. The 
domestic to forty-two millions. The States also, for works of de- 
fence and other matters, had individually contracted debts to the 
amount of twenty-six millions. It was proposed by the secretary 
to treat all these as one debt and to fund them. All persons were 
of one opinion with respect to the foreign debts, but on the other 
two there existed considerable difference of sentiment. The 
funding system was adopted, and there is no doubt that it received 
the sanction of Washington both in his private judgment and 

public capacity. War with the Indians, of a most expensive and 
protracted character, soon became inevitable, but was undertaken 
with deep regret by Washington. A national bank, somewhat fa- 
mous in modern days, not to use a worse epithet, was commenced, 
and taxes were laid on ardent spirits distilled in the States. In 
all the above measures Hamilton is to be looked upon as the 
great mover, since they were nearly all opposed by Jefferson. 

Between him and Hamilton differences of a nature wholly irre- 
concilable soon occurred. The next great measure was the 
regulation of the number of electors to each member of congress, 
and after some discussion, and one bill being thrown out on the 
authority of Washington alone, it was fixed at the ratio of one 
member to 33,000 electors. ‘These measures being achieved, 
Washington’s first presidency of four years terminated. But the 
unsettled state of the public mind induced Jefferson, Hamilton, 
and Randolph, all to concur in representations to Washington 
of the immense importance of his re-election, He had prepared 
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a farewell address, and obviously designed to quit office for ever. 
He accepted it however in consequence of the judgment of his 
friends, who united in one common sentiment as to the expedi- 
ency of his retention of office. War ensued at this period be- 
tween France and England. America decided on a strict neu- 
trality. But for this measure, probably, however it may be 
branded by the democrats, the political existence of America had 
terminated, save as matter of history. Hence arose the two great 
parties of America, the Federalists and the Democrats. “The 
French ambassador at this time, Mr. Genet, fitted out privateers 
under the American flag for reprisals upon England, a .circum- 
stance which drew down the remonstrance of Great Britain. 
These proceedings were forcibly suppressed by the President. 
Genet lost all command over himself, accused the President of 
usurping the powers of Congress, and talked of an appeal to the 
people. Particulars of all these matters were drawn up and for- 
warded to the French government, with a request that they would 
recall their ambassador. Genet however was the cause of the 
formation of associations, the curse of any land—democratic socie- 
ties, in imitation of the Jacobin clubs of France. Their object 
and influence are thus described by Washington. 


‘* That these societies were instituted by the artful and designing mem- 
bers (many of their body, there is no doubt, mean well, but know little 
of the real plan), purposely to sow among the people the seeds of jealousy 
and distrust of the government, by destroying all confidence in the ad- 
ministration of it, and that these doctrines have been budding and blow- 
ing ever since, is not new to any one who is acquainted with the cha- 
racter of their leaders and has been attentive to their manceuvres. Can 
auy thing be more absurd, more arrogant, or more pernicious to the 
peace of society, than for self-created bodies [Read this, Precursors and 
Repealers !}, formiug themselves into permanent censors, and, under the 
shade of night, in a conclave resolving that acts of Congress, which have 
undergone the most deliberate and solemn discussion by the represen- 
tatives of the people, chosen for the express purpose, and bringing with 
them from the different parts of the Union the sense of their consti- 
tuents, endeavouring, as far as the nature of the thing will admit, to 
form their will into laws for the government of the whole ; I say, under 
these circumstances, for a self-created body (for no one denies the right 
of the people to meet occasionally to petition for or remonstrate against 
any act of the legislature), to declare that this act is unconstitutional, 
and that act is pregnant with mischiets, and that all, who vote contrary 
to their dogmas, are actuated by selfish motives, or under foreign influ- 
ence, nay, are traitors to their country? Is such a stretch of arrogant 
presumption to be reconciled with laudable motives, especially when we 
see the same set of men endeavouring to destroy all confidence in the 
administration, by arraigning all its acts, without knowing on what 
ground or with what information it proceeds ?”’ 


Our author, though a republican, does not appear to hold the 
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democratic party in high estimation. We extract, for the benefit 
of Mr. O’Connell, his description of this pest of nations. 

“ Demagogues are the natural fruit of republics, and the fabled Upas 
could not be more poisonous or desolating to the soil from which it 
springs. Envious of his superiors, panting for honors which he is con- 
scious he can never deserve, endowed with no higher faculties than 
cunning and an impudent hardihood, reckless of consequences, and gro- 
velling alike in spirit and motive, the demagogue seeks first to cajole 
the people, then to corrupt, and last of all to betray and ruin them. 
When he has brought down the high toa level with himself, and depressed 
the low till they are pliant to his will, his work is achieved. The trea- 
chery of a Catiline or Borgia may be detected by a fortunate accident 
and crushed in its infancy ; but the demagogue, under his panoply of 
falsehood and chicane, may gradually sap the foundations of social order, 
and his country may be left with no other recompense for the ruin he 
has wrought, and the misery he has caused, than the poor consolation of 
execrating his name.” 


The British cruisers also, as well as the French, at this period 
were considered as violating the neutrality observed by America, 


in seizing vessels bound to any French port and sending them to 
some convenient port where the cargoes might be purchased. 
This laid the foundation for the American navy, and a system of 
maritime defence became absolutely necessary. An ambassador, 
Mr. Jay, was despatched at this period to arrange all existing 
differences with Great Britain, and active preparations for war 
were carried on, to be ready in the event of the failure of the 
negociation. Great Britain had, since the establishment of the 
constitution, sent an envoy to the United States. Mr. Jay 
negociated the treaty, and it arrived in America in March, 1795. 
Washington, after a minute examination, determined on its ac- 
ceptance. ‘The constitution provided that all treaties should be 
ratified by the senate and the president. He summoned that 
body in consequence, and laid before them the draft. Violent 
discussions ensued on the subject, but the treaty was assented to 
by a constitutional majority, and Washington signed it as presi- 
dent; and to the ratification on the part of the senate, which 
made one exception only, assent was given by the British govern- 
ment. The great points urged by the opponents of the treaty, 
and reported by them to have been neglected, were, the impri- 
sonment of seamen, neutral rights, and colonial trade, which, as 
our author says, “ have never yet been settled, and are never 
likely to be settled satisfactorily while England maintains the 
ascendency she now holds on the ocean.” But popular excite- 
ment was not yet at an end. When the treaty was presented to 
Congress as ratified by the British government, a large majority 
of the members requested the president to lay before the house 
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the instructions of Mr. Jay, and the other memoranda connected 
with this proceeding. Washington knew that by the constitu- 
tion the power to form treaties rested simply in the chief magis- 
trate and the senate, and he considered this attempt of the 
representatives as an encroachment on that power. However 
suspicion might dog his conduct, Washington determined on 
doing his constitutional duty, and he refused to furnish the re- 
quired documents. He gave, however, reasons for his refusal, 
and powerful and energetic were his remonstrances. He said 
the power of making treaties rested exclusively in the president, 
with the consent of the senate; that, as a member of conven- 
tion, he knew this was the impression of the founders of the 
constitution; this construction, he urged, had hitherto been em- 
braced by the representatives, and also that resistance to a novel 
principle in the state was equally the duty of the president and 
every well-wisher to the constitution. He further pointed out 
the vacillating policy that must result from the change, and the 
want of confidence in the ratification of treaties that must ensue. 
After violent debates, a majority of the representatives passed 
the treaty. The termination of Washington’s second presidency 
now approached, and though earnest remonstrances were made 
that he would still continue his public services, he was now fully 
determined to retire from public life. His farewell address was 
published six months before his term of office had expired. It 
is regarded by Americans as unrivalled in soundness of views, 
wisdom of policy, and benevolence of intention, If the compo- 
sition is to be ascribed to Hamilton, there can be no doubt that 
the strong sense it embodied is to be traced to the clear mind of 
Washington. It was incorporated into the laws of most of the 
States, both from affection to the author and admiration of its 
contents. His last words to congress were as follows : 





“ The situation in which I now stand for the last time in the midst of 
the representatives of the people of the United States, naturally recails 
the period when the administration of the present form of government 
commenced; and I cannot omit the occasion to congratulate you and 
my country on the success of the experiment, nor to repeat my fervent 
supplications to the Supreme Ruler and Sovereign Arbiter of nations 
that His providential care may still be extended to the United States ; 
that the virtue and happiness of the people may still be preserved ; and 
that the government which they have instituted for the protection of their 
liberties may be perpetual.” 


His administration has never been equalled by succeeding pre- 
sidents. Credit was restored, the national debt secured, and 
means for its ultimate payment provided ; commerce prodigiously 
increased ; tonnage in American ports doubled; imports and 
exports both augmented; a larger revenue produced than had 
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been calculated on; the Indian War terminated; foreign trea- 
ties, all honourable and advantageous to American interests, 
ratified. Even the election of his successor, Adams, a foederalist, 
like himself, proved the magic of the name and measures of Wash- 
ington. He retired to his beloved Mount Vernon, but he was 
not even then to bid adieu, even at sixty-five, to the arduous du- 
ties that unquestionable ability entails on its possessor, he was 
fated to die— 
** Like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him.” 


Au open rupture with France appeared at hand. France her- 
self being in a state of revolution, and disposed to violate wan- 
tonly every moral, social, religious, and political principle. ‘The 
instant war appeared necessary all eyes were turned on Washing- 
ton. Hamilton immediately wrote to him to apprize him of the 
sacrifice that he would again be compelled to make, and a letter 
from the president Adams intimated to him their intentions: “We 
must have your name if you will permit us to use it. There will 
be more efficiency in it than in many an army.” Before receiving 
any reply, the president had nominated him commander-in-chief 
of the armies of the United States. It was unanimously confirmed 
on the 3rd July, 1798. From this time to the close of existence, 
Washington busied himself in military matters, and in supplying 
from his veteran experience information to his raw recruits. 
France, however, never seriously contemplated the invasion of 
America from the instant she saw the nation bestirring herself. 
Buonaparte then came into power, and settled all matters with 
America amicably. 

This adjustment of differences, however, Washington never 
lived to witness, dying in command of the army destined to 
operate against her ancient allies. On the !2th Dec. 1799, he 
had ridden round to his farms as usual, and returned late in the 
afternoon, wet and cold from the rain and sleet. ‘The waters had 
penetrated through his clothing to his neck. A sore throat and 
hoarseness on the next day soon gave evidence that he had 
taken cold. He did not seem to apprehend any danger, passed 
the evening with his family, and after some pleasant converse 
retired to bed. He was seized in the night with ague, and on 
Saturday, the 14th, his breath and speech became impaired, 
One of his overseers bled him at his request, and a messenger was 
sent to his friend, Dr. Craik, who lived ten miles off. Dr. Craik 
and two other physicians arrived on that day. ‘Their united 
efforts proved useless. ‘Towards evening he said to Dr. Craik, 
* | die hard, but | am uot afraid to die. I believed from my 
first attack that 1 should not survive it. My breath cannot last 
long.” He thanked the physicians for their kindness, and re- 
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quested them to give themselves no further trouble, but to let 
him die quietly. “He kept sinking gradually, and almost the 
instant before dissolution felt his own pulse. His countenance 
then underwent a change. His hand dropped from his wrist, 
and he expired. His country paid to his memory, all that then 
remained to her of her Washington—every possible tribute of 
gratitude and affection. France, then a republic also, paid due 
honours to the republican chief; and England, as far as the 
example of Lord Bridport, then commanding the fleet, may be 
given in proof, tendered a sincerer tribute still, by lowering her 
flag half-mast on the news of Washington’s decease. He had 
commanded during life the applause of many distinguished men, 
Fox and Erskine may be adduced among others. The former 
said of him, “ Notwithstanding his extraordinary talent and 
exalted integrity, it must be considered as singularly fortunate, 
that he should have experienced a lot which so seldom falls to 
the portion of humanity, and have passed through such a variety 
of scenes without stain and without reproach, It must indeed 
create astonishment that placed in circumstances so critical, and 
filling for a series of years a station so conspicuous, his character 
should never have been called in question;—that he should, in 
no one instance, have been accused either of improper insolence 
or of mean submission in his transactions with foreign nations. 
To him it was reserved to run the race of glory without ex- 
periencing the smallest interruption to the brilliancy of his ca- 
reer.” 

Erskine wrote to Washington as follows: 

**T have taken the liberty to introduce your august and immortal 
name in a short sentence, which will be found in the book I send you. 
I have a large acquaintance among the most valuable and exalted class 
of men; but you are the only human being for whom I have felt an 
awful reverence. I sincerely pray God to grant a long and serene 
evening to a life so gloriously devoted to the universal happiness of the 
world.” 

Washington certainly combined materials that wonderfully fitted 
him for the position he had to occupy. As a leader he appears 
calm, calculating, brave as his own sword, yet free from the general 
accompaniment ‘of personal bravery—reckless hardihood. It is 
possible that all this might not have told in a wider scene of 
action, and his mind certainly does not seem to have possessed so 
much reach as many men of inferior note have shewn ; but nature 
had well mixed ingredients in her cauldron when he was formed, 
and, taken in a whole, his powers must be considered large. As 
a writer, his style is greatly defective in succinctness and elegance, 
and coherence of sentences; but a fine broad line of common 
sense and judicious reasoning is discernible throughout all he 
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wrote. ‘There are strong affinities of character aud disposition 
between him and Scott; yet was he neither imaginative nor 
loyal, like that distinguished writer. Still, in the gentle 
placidity of their natures, there is a wondrous resemblance. ‘They 
did not think alike on many subjects, save on the immutable forms 
of moral law, on which they were both agreed, and of which they 
were punctually observant. Probably the Bard of Cavaliers 
might not have considered this comparison complimentary, but a 
resemblance there is both in habits and intellect and piety. On 
this latter point we think it fitting to say a few words, Wash- 
ington never appears, in the latter years of his life, to have taken 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, though a constant attendant 
at church, and always advocating the cause of religion. We are 
inclined to think that he was rather a latitudinarian in his religious 
notions; since it is difficult to conceive a churchman, when dying, 
not outwardly testifying his faith, and uttering prayers for his soul. 
Possibly the character of Washington led him to much internal 
musing and inward untraced supplication of God. His character 
possessed great moral goodness, his life was free from reproach, 
and his external devotions were constant. Still it is difficult 
to reconcile such a death with the holy and ennobling hopes of 
Christianity. Something of such a system, if held deep at the 
heart, must have evinced itself. We do not say this reproachfully 
over the warrior’s bier, but to us it would have been most satis- 
factory, and to the world more strongly evidential of a firm in- 
dwelling hope, had there been even a slight development of the holy 
bodements of futurity. Still, in the duties of his public station, 
in his charity to the poor, in the constant ascription of all his 
successes to the Divine Being, in the offices of son, husband, 
aud brother, in his warm and generous friendship to his military 
associates, and especially La Fayette, in his love to his country, 
there are no points of reproach, but in all these offices he appears 
to merit the highest commendation. “ Non omnia possumus 
omnes.’ 

In this combination of qualities is to be found the power of 
Washington. On him we conclude our remarks, in the language 
of his latest biographer: 

“It is the harmonious union of the intellectual and moral powers, 
rather than the splendour of any one trait which constitutes the grandeur 
of his character. If the title of great man ought to be reserved for 
him who cannot be charged with an indiscretion or a vice, who spent 
his life in establishing the independence, the glory, and durable pro- 
sperity of his country, who succeeded in all that he undertook, an 
whose successes were never won at the expense of honour, justice, in- 


tegrity, or by the sacrifice of a single principle, this title will not be 
denied to Washington.” 
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The laborious and accurate work, to which the life we have 
reviewed, is prefixed, we are happy to learn, has been extremely 
successful in America. It is stereotyped, and more than 6,000 
complete sets have been already sold. It is still selling with con- 
siderable briskness in the Southern and Western States where 
literature permeates with slower course than in those bordering on 
the Atlantic, by reason of the distance from Boston, the place of 
publication, and the difficulties of conveyance. In the remaining 
eleven volumes Mr. Sparks has adopted an arrangement of his 
multifarious materials into five parts; the first embracing official 
letters relating to the French War, and private correspondence 
before the American Revolution, from 1754 to 1775, two volumes; 
second, correspondence and miscellaneous papers relating to the 
American Revolution, from June 1775 to 1783, six volumes; third, 
private letters from the time Washington resigned his commission 
as commander-in-chief of the army to his first presidency, from 
1783 to 1789, one volume; fourth, letters official and private from 
the beginning of his presidency to the end of his life, from 1789 
to 1794, two volumes; fifth, speeches and messages to Congress, 
proclamations and addresses, one volume; laborious indices 
follow. If Washington has not found a Homer to give to actual 
exploits ideal glory, he has at least obtained a faithful aud affec- 
tionate biographer, who has given him to the world as he was, and 
few are the spirits that could have so well withstood its scrutiny, 
or have less needed fiction to embellish them. Whether we look 
on the private correspondence or the public documents of Wash- 
ington, he appears (reserving the question of his allegiance to the 
British Crown) to merit equally the position he attained. ‘To his 
biographer it must have been deeply gratifying to trace in his 
writings ‘no line which, dying, he might wish to blot ;” in his 
actions no moral intemperance, to be extenuated or defended by 
the force of circumstances; but a singular faultlessness, a won- 
drous freedom from all the vices that have stained, degraded, and 
dimmed the lustre of many a helmed chief, many a crowned king, 
and many a mitred sovereign. 
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CRITICAL SKETCHES 


OF RECENT CONTINENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Arr. 1X.—Les Barbares, Byzance et Rome, par Christian Miiller, Dr. 
(Barbarians, Byzantium and Rome, by Dr. Miiller.) Geneva. 1839. 


Tue work before us contains a most ingenious and beautiful statement of 
the oriental origin of the German nation. It is written in a spirit of fair 
inquiry, and well calculated, from the multiplicity of topics embraced in it, 
to reward amply the time consumed on the interesting work. By various 
singular stages of induction the author contrives to establish abundantly 
the Indo-Germanic origin. Language, mythology, common rites, customs, 
and etymons, are all called to his aid, and when adduced are generally con- 
clusive. The word German he conceives to be of Roman origin, from Ger- 
manus, brother, and to have relation to the wild and careless freedom of 
the early tribes who, in independent clanship, acknowledged no superior. 
His etymon of Wehrman, or Herman, from which the Roman name 
Arminius is derived, together with the Persian Irman, implying a bro- 
ther in arms, are all evident marks of common origin in some primitive 
tongue. He is here quite at issue with the celebrated Lipsius, who de- 
rived the word Germanus from gerra, war, war-man. Equally singular and 
striking, it must be owned, is the analogy between runah, the Arabic for 
magic, and Runes. But though apparent traces exist of tribes springing 
near the ancient Gete and the Goths being one and the same nation, yet 
does the character of the people vary extremely, for the Goths, however 
we may feel inclined to the contrary opinion, from the early misapplication 
of the words Goth and Barbarian as synonymous, certainly did not injure, 
to any extent, the monuments of ancient Rome, if we give credit to Oro- 
sius. Theodoric the Goth, Boethius and Cassiodorus, we well know, used 
their united efforts to teach Gothic and Latin, and Byzantine habits natu- 
rally induced Theodoric to infuse some portion of Greek science and lite- 
rature among his people; and while the Goths occupied Italy it was very 
differently circumstanced to what it afterwards became under the sole 
sway of the cultivated but effeminate Byzantines. In effect, the mytho- 
logy of the Goths must have possessed great influence over the passions 
of a barbarous age—and how cold does the semi-philosophic legend 
of Greece look by its side! The Goth and the Greek had each his 
superstition, but the striking boldness of outline of the first, in all its 
pure orientalism, ere men philosophized on the ancient legend, or Socrates 
and Plato had ennobled mythology by making it speak out with more 
than the words of the maddened Pythoness, with some infusion of the 
super-sensuous, must have had wondrous charms for the wild and sin- 
gular people among whom it had flourished in their own clime, and 
been transplanted thence in their settlement in the land of the conquered 
stranger. Valda, the Valkyrs, Elfs, Undines, Dwarfs, Giants, Odin, 
Thor, the Intermediate State, the mysterious Hdlle, the abode of Balder, 
all these were sung before Theodoric and his chiefs and the bold Goths 
preferred the rough minstrelsy of the Scald, embodying, as it did, their 
earliest associations, to the more polished tones of a music, however fine, 
still less free than the wild and bold descant that the harp of the north 
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rung forth. The most celebrated version of the Bible also, it must be 
remembered, the most glorious literary monument of the time, the ver- 
sion of Ulfilas,* owes its origin to this people, and the rise of the chival- 
rous ballad may be traced probably to the court of Theodoric long before 
the Troubadour had poured forth his blended Paganism and Christianity, 
as we trace them in the Fabliaux of Le Grand. The Frank and the 
Saxon occupied certainly, at this period, an inferior position to the Goth. 
Yet does the whole spirit of the British Church of that age partake of 
the independence that characterized the Goth. ‘The Anglo-Saxon Church 
certainly manifested an anxious desire to proselyte all surrounding na- 
tions to its faith, and to maintain this perfect independence of Rome, 
which only tardily canonized these early diffusers of the Word from 
this very circumstance. Anglo-Saxon convents produced the celebrated 
Boniface, the venerable Bede, the learned Alcuin, and many others. 
Boniface, though unjust to Virgilius, who was, like Galileo, too philoso- 
phical for his age, was unquestionably a great character, a man of a 
single object, to which he sacrificed himself in the issue. Our readers 
may possibly thank us for transcribing the form of the baptismal con- 
fession of his period, which is curious:—* Ik forsacho diabole end 
allum diabolgelde end allum diaboles werkum end wordum, Thunach ende 
Woden ende Saxnote, end allum then unholdum the hira genatas sint.” 
* ] renounce the devil and all devil’s money, and all devil’s works and 
words, Thunder and Woden and Saxonism and all devilries.” This form, 
which is still nearly intelligible, though of the seventh century, to the 
British student, retains a strong affinity to our present language. Anglo- 
Saxon has not, however, stronger affinities with English, as at present 
spoken, than German possesses with respect to Sanscrit, the Zend and 
Greek. In taking German, it must be remembered we seize on a lan- 
guage of the widest possible separation from the great common type of 
languages in Asia, and if the analogy hold here, it is scarcely necessary 
to observe that it will be greatly more observable in those languages of 


apparently easier affinity, and later separation from the common father- 
land, at the first glance. 


* Ulfilas took the ancient alphabet and the Runic letters for this version, and by this 
means succeeded in getting his work into a shape in which the Goths could read it. 
By the translation he made an immense step towards the civilization of bis people. 
It is the noblest monument of the Teuton extant, and the first writing of the middle 
ages. The university of Upsal preserves the fragments of a precious MS. which in 
the thirty years’ war was carried by the Swedish soldiers into Bohemia. It is on 
ee parchment, with gold and silver letters, and has received the appellation of the 

odex Argenteus. It is bound in silver, set with precious stones. Another MS. of 
this translation existed in the Wolfenbuitel library, the Codex Carolinus, We are 
indebted to the indefatigable researches of the celebrated Angelo Maio, when Am- 
brosian librarian, and now guardian over the treasures of the Vatican, for the identifi- 
cation of these MSS, with the labours of Ulfilas. The resuscitator of Cicero disco- 
vered a MS. in perfect preservation under the name of Ulfilas, containing entire books 
of the version in question, an epistle of St. Paul, and fragments of the Old Testament, 
taken from Ezra and Nehemiah. Who will give up in despair all hope of the lost 
treatise ‘‘ de Gloria” extant in the time of Petrarch, the defective decads of Livy, 
or even elder MSS, of the Scriptures than the present, while these discoveries are 
making in our own time, while the mummy pits remain unexhausted, and Herculaneum 


and Pompeii still buried under that crust of ages, that science continues daily to 
penetrate ? 
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Sanscrit and German—Bhrater, Bruder; Hrti, Hertz; Lobhi, Liebe; 
Nama, Name; Tura, Thiir; Bhara, Bahre; Sam, Zusammen; Sevara, 
Schwur. 

Zend and German—Hechle, Eichel; Frem, Freund; Heso, Heiss; 
Jare, Jahr; Geie, Geist; Dogde, Tochter, Daughter (A). 

Between the German and Greek the analogy becomes yet closer, as 
we should naturally expect from the later subsistence of that tongue, 
and also from the intercourse of the Greek with all countries, which has 
evidently been far greater than is generally supposed, and on which a 
most interesting paper might be framed. 

Greek and German—Avyvog, licht; @urwp, Vater; cpupidw, schmieren ; 
gavdoc, faul; «dn, Helle; xiorn, Kiste; xnpvoow, Ich kreische; yep, 
Heer; xpwfw, Ich krachze; xdayyn, Klang. 

In these powerful instances the native force of the German is never 
lost, and though we contend against the authority of Tacitus, who gives 
to them the honour of being indigenous to their land, we still argue that 
they retained more vividly their oriental originality than other tribes 
from the same common stock. ‘Tacitus of course was not enabled to 
judge them save from very loose grounds of conviction to the philologist. 
His words, ‘‘ Ipse eorum opinionibus accedo, qui Germanie populos 
nullis aliis aliarum nationum connubiis infectos propriam et sinceram et 
tantum sui similem gentem extitisse,” are confirmed by very weak phy- 
sical arguments. ‘The German language evidently possessed some of its 
present roots, which are cited by Pliny, even in the first century. Ullfilas, 
in his version of the four Gospels, gives us a fair specimen of the Gothic 


branch of this tongue, which bears an extraordinary affinity to the 
modern German. 


Goruic. GERMAN. 
Alter unsar thu in himmam, Vater unser du im Himmel 
Werthnai namo thain. Geweit sey Name dein. 
Cimai thin dinassus thains, &c. Komme zu uns Reich dein, &c. 


The language and nation fell together. Gothic was spoken even in 
the ninth century, and all traces have since been lost save in the Crimea 
and Basque provinces. Anglo-Saxon fell with its cognate language, and 
on this head we cannot but regret that so little attention has been paid by 
us to this interesting study, even in the bare connection with our own 
annals. The parruck, the croft, the lease, the summer-lease, the ox-lease, 
the mead, the warth, the plash, the hanging, the linch acre, as a distin- 
guished modern scholar remarks, still mark the ancient affinity with our 
present language. Anglo-Saxon shares the fate of all oriental languages, 
which are not in fashion at our universities, and the only recent attempts 
at orientalism evidently do not ténd to produce more than a low kind of 
smattering, to give a moderate fitness for judicial respectability in India. 
To fix scholarship examinations, as has been recently done in Greek and 
Hebrew, is the sure method to obtain no student good for anything in 
either, since either pursuit is quite adequate to occupy the attention per 
se of a youth of seventeen. The Anglo-Saxon of the fifth century offers, 
in the following extract from the Lord’s Prayer, a very close analogy to 
our own language : 
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“ Faeder ure thu the eart on heofenum, 
Si thin nama gehalgod. 
Tho be cume thin rice.” 


While upon the subject of Anglo-Saxon, to which we regret we cannot 
afford more space in the present number, we have to direct the attention 
of our readers to a recent work on the “ Progress and Present State of 
Anglo-Saxon Literature in England,” by Potheram, published by Lumley. 
Our present limits do not enable us to do more than to recommend it, as 
furnishing a complete analysis of the subject, indicating to the uninitiated 
in Anglo-Saxon the correct sources of information, and pointing out, 
even to the learned in that tongue, many points which they might neg- 
lect to notice or pass by in the course of rapid investigation. It is also 
without any portion of that extreme self-sufficiency which so peculiarly 
characterises the lucubrations of one gentleman on that subject, exbibit- 
ing superior accuracy, and the best test of genuine acquirement—modest 
pretensions. 

After this period, the Latin being used for devotional purposes, gra- 
dually produced a disuse of the northern languages ; and those modelled 
on it, or who admitted this dialect most largely into their own tongue, 
became the circulating medium of the world. But German stood aloof 
from all admixture in its original purity, and it awaited only the powers 
of Lessing or Goethe, or similar masters of their own tongue, to throw 
before the world its yet untried powers, and to exhibit the wondrous 
gems that lay rough in the quarry until worked into brightness by men 
of hardihood, equal to the material elaborated. Yet around this lan- 
guage hangs still the Runic spell. The German can say nothing, can 
think out nothing as other nations do, and he aims at what his people did 
of yore ere his Runes became letters. Words fail to convey his mean- 
ing, and he would fain unite in his style symbols of mysterious bodement 
as the Runes. Giant in conception, his ideas are as vast as that Runic 
inscription carved by the Danish king, now extant, occupying a space 
of ninety feet. Yet were it doing him foul injustice not to grant him, 
even when unsuccessful, the praise of the luckless charioteer of old: 


“ Magnis tamen excidit ausis.” 


His work is yet to be cut out for him, and his giant strength limited 
to the possible ; and what may not be his influence on civilization. If the 
effeminate sunk before him, who dwelt in the gay palaces of Byzantium, 
who shall stay him save by a manliness of spirit equal to bis own. And 
though the German mind will never approach the unattainable elegance 
of the Greek, yet it will closely resemble its own glorious Gothic, which 
though defective in many points, is yet unequalled and amply mates 
by rival excellences even the purity of the school of Athens. We may 
have much of Byzantine extravagance, much of the monstrous, much of 
the unattainable attempted, but still shall we see the grand, the glorious, 
the dimly-shadowed but pure outlines of graceful tracery, the vague, the 
vast, the infinite, and in these glories who will more exult and strive to 
emulate them than that nation, both the love and imitation of the Ger- 
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mans, kindred in Saxon spirit, kindred in common manliness, kindred 
in all the noblest affections of the heart, aping no merit that it does 
not possess, and claiming the high vantage-ground of leading Europe 
in arts, in science, and religion. 


Art. X.—Catholska Ligan och Huguenotterna. Historisk Tidsskildring, 
af Asr. Cronnoim. Lund, 1839. pp. viii. 510. 8vo. (The Ca- 
tholic League and the Huguenots, an Historical Sketch, by Cronholm.) 


CronHoLm is a young and very promising Swedish author, already dis- 
tinguished for his “ /Vdringarne” and “ Forn-Nordiska Minnen.” His 
situation of additional assistant-lecturer on history in the university of 
Lund, has naturally tended to preserve the direction of his mind to his- 
torical researches. 

The work before us is full of merit. It is terse, energetic, and labo- 
riously worked out. ‘The best sources have been indefatigably made use 
of, and a satisfactory completeness pervades the whole. But in this, as 
in his other productions, we recognize the annalist, rather than the his- 
torian. We have none of those philosophical views of the causes and 
bearings of historical facts, without which history falls back into a 


journal des evénements. We find no grouping, no painting, no chiaro 


oscuro. A uniform monotony, and a short stiff style of composition, 
inform us indeed of what happened, but without either lighting up our 
understanding, so that we see and grasp the whole historical horizon, or 
affecting our passions, so that we quickly individualize and eagerly follow 
the characters brought before us. Towards the close of his work, indeed, 
the author seems to have warmed a little with his subject, and we read 
this portion with greater pleasure and interest. As we have nothing in 
English on the whole so complete, we shall give one or two extracts of 
passages likely to interest our countrymen. Thus the following descrip- 
tion of the Huguenots, under Henry II., during the residence of the 
young Mary Stuart at the French court, is clear and instructive: 


“ Tf we turn to the interior of France we shall discover, it is true, the seeds 
of inward ferment and warlike movements, but still as yet neither remarkable 
nor developed, nor possessing that character of force and bitterness which was 
gradually produced by persecution and opposition. In Parig the mass, the 
immense majority of the inhabitants, were Catholic. Such men of science and 
members of the parliament as thought differently from the Church, for the most 
part disinclined to embrace the whole system of the Reformation, wishing in 
general only the abolition of abuses, and in so. far as these abuses regarded the 
State rather than the Church, their opposers bore the name of Politici. Next 
to Paris, the Reformed were strongest in Meaux and in Orleans. In Burgundy 
the Reformation had penetrated only to the eastern border. Lyonnais was 
warmly attached to Catholicism. The castles of the nobles along the banks of 
the Rhone had been thrown open to the doctrines of the Genevan priests; so 
also were the cities at the foot of the Alps. Provence was as orthodox as 
Spain. The Holy Virgin and the saints had still their zealous worshippers, 
and spiritual brotherhoods excited the fanaticism of the masses as a shield against 
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all attempts to introduce dangerous novelties. In Languedoc were still found 
some recollections of the Albigenses. Many of the noblesse, enraged at the 
multitude of the estates of the nobles which had been bequeathed to churches 
and cloisters, supported the Reformation. The nobility were also not disin- 
clined to oppose the royal authority, which was exalted on the fragments of 
the abolished feudal rights. The court was wanton and debauched; the 
reformed provincial nobility endeavoured therefore to create a contrast thereto 
in their own life and morals. Brittany was Catholic; Anjou was so in a less 
degree; Normandy was divided between the two churches, and Picardy was 
acted upon by Flanders, where the new doctrines had been extended together 
with civil liberty. The country masses were under the influence of the Catholic 
priesthood; the lower burgesses in the towns, partaking in the changeless uni- 
formity of their habits and occupations, and with a circle of ideas, the more 
obstinately defended as it was limited to a very small range, were reckoned 
among the hottest defenders of the Catholic Church. No municipal rights 
were threatened by a government attached to the old belief; very different was 
the case in the Netherlands, where the cities embraced the Reformation, which 
they defended in conjunction with their civil freedom. The guilds in the 
French towns had their patron saints and their religious festivals, and their 
manners consecrated and upheld a religious persuasion undoubtedly in many 
things confined to superstitious traditions, but which in this petrified form so 
much the more obstinately opposed every attempt at improvement. The 
higher burgesses had weight and influence through the considerable sums they 
paid to the public taxes, and through divers rights which they still retained, 
and which they extended during the existence of the League; such, for instance, 
as being freed from foreign garrisons, themselves electing their president (the 
Prevot des Marchands was the only civil officer named by the king), their 
forming a citizen-guard, and their right to barricade the streets and shut the 
gates of their town even against the king himself. We may easily see the very 
great consequence gained by the burgesses of Paris, from the information 
communicated to them by Henry IT., respecting his campaigns. Marseilles, 
Toulouse, and Lyons, had almost the same privileges.* But when whole cor- 
porations, towns and provinces, both from persuasion and selt-interest, embraced 
the principles of the Catholic Church, the numbers friendly to the Reformation 
could only have constituted a trifling minority. Nor were they reckoned to 
be more than the seventieth part, or, according to another statement, the hun- 
dredth part, of the population of France.t No outward advantages were pro- 
mised by apostacy; only an inward longing and the force of religious persuasion 
could increase the members of a Church threatened with confiscations and 
death at the stake.” t 


The second chapter, which commences at the death of Francis IL., 
contains several valuable passages. One in particular, on France and the 
Council of Trent, we would willingly extract. But its length forbids us. 
We prefer giving a description of the battle of Jarnac and the death of 
the great Condé. 

“ The reformed troops had reckoned upon avoiding a battle, under the pro- 
tection of the towns of which they were in possession. But success in this 
was only possible on one condition, that they should not be surprised before 
their separate corps had united. This union however never took place, in 
consequence of the delay of the troops for which Coligni had been waiting for 
three hours. Ata brook near Bassac, Coligni was attacked by the Catholics, 
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who at first were stoutly opposed, but at last, headed by Brissac, forced the 
passage. La Noue, who has immortalized himself as a warrior and a tactician, 
was here taken prisoner. He had shared in the battle, notwithstanding a fever 
had been for four days upon him; it was with difficulty he escaped the bloody 
sentence of Montpensier, who had said to his prisoner, ‘ My friend! the trial 
of yourself and your friends is over. Attend now to your soul.’ La Noue’s 
deliverer was Martigni. In the mean time Coligni had driven back the enemy, 
and fortified himself behind another stream, where he was also protected by a 
morass. In this position he requested and received support from Condé. 
The evening before the prince had fallen with his horse, and carried his arm in 
a sling. When he met Coligni, one of his legs were broken by a blow from 
an unruly horse. Nevertheless the prince was undaunted, and enlivened his 
soldiers with the following short speech :—‘ Forward, nobles of France! This 
is the battle we have desired solong! Remember in what a situation Louis of 
Bourbon partakes in this contest for Christ and for his country!’ On his 
banner was inscribed, ‘ Doux le peril pour Christ et le pais.’ The Catholic 
forces had attacked Dandelot, who was posted by a village in the neighbour- 
hood, but the defence was gallant, and they were driven back. Their whole 
force was now assembled, and against this two battalions of cavalry could not 
hold their ground. Coligni made the first charge, and the Prince of Condé 
the other. At first nothing could withstand the violence of their attack, but 
the corps stationed near the morass was thrown into confusion by the foreign 
cavalry. Further opposition was impossible against such superior numbers. 
Portant, the slayer of Charri, fell from his horse and was taken prisoner; he 
was recognized and cut down on the spot. Stuart, who had wounded Mont- 
morency on the field of St. Denis, was also taken prisoner, and died of dagger- 
stabs. Several other Protestant nobles shared the same fate. The Prince of 
Condé fought witli his usual bravery, but it was impossible to contend against 
so many. His horse fell under him, but he still had defenders. The nobles of 
his camp gathered round him, and exerted themselves to the utmost to save or 
free the prince. In this dauntless band was la Vergne, already an old man, 
surrounded by his sons and nephews, all young men, to the number of twenty- 
five. Fifteen of these, besides la Vergne, fell fighting sword in hand. The 
rest were taken prisoners, and the prince’s sauvegarde was gone. Condé, who 
had sunk upon his knees, now fought till he had strength to fight no longer; 
he then stretched out his glove to Tisson, Lord of ‘Argence, whose life he once 
had saved, and gave himself as his prisoner; Argence assured him that no 
danger threatened his life. But a Gascon nobleman, Montesquion, captain of 
the Swiss Guard, shot the prince through the head dead upon the spot. Condé 
had foreboded this result, as soon as he saw that Montesquion was there. The 
Duke of Anjou gave free vent to his joy at his enemy’s death”. . . . “which 
gave the battle of Jarnac a distinction it did not otherwise merit, as the loss 
did not amount to more than four hundred men, nor had the victory any im- 
portant results.”* 


The third chapter, which closes with the death of Charles IX., is full 
of important passages. The sketch of Coligni is eminently successful. 
But we must hasten to the next chapter, from which we borrow the fol- 
lowing account of the excommunication of the Bourbon princes : 

“The Guises had more success in Rome. Sixtus V. excommunicated 


Henry of Navarre and the Prince of Condé. Both were declared rebels and 
apostates, protectors and chiefs of the heretics, and worthy of the punishment 
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appointed by the canon law against heresy, besides losing their principalities 
and lands, with all the rights attached thereto. They had forfeited their claims 
to the inheritance of the throne of France, and the Pope released their vassals 
from the oath of allegiance they had taken to them. The French parliament 
declared this bull to be a violation of the sovereign rights of the princes and 
kingdom of France. The latter also protested, and caused their protest to be 
fixed upon the gates of the Vatican, the most frequented churches in Rome, 
and opposite the statues of Pasquin and Mortorio. They appealed to the 
court of the peers of France from Sixtus, ‘soi-disant Pape de Rome,’ declared 
that he himself was a heretic, which they would prove at a free council; and 
asserted that he was still a heretic and anti-Christ, in case he should refuse to 
submit to its decision. The kings of the olden time had known how to tame 
‘la témerité de tels galans, comme est ce prétendu Pape Sixte,’ whenever they 
had dared to go beyond their rightful powers. The king will revenge the 
injustice he has suffered, and in hope to obtain satisfaction he turns to all 
Christian princes, kings and towns, whom this insult equally concerns. 

“ Another defence, written by a French jurist, named Hotmann, contained 
bitter attacks against the Pope, who was called by several disgraceful nick- 
names. An anathema from Rome, and a defence so unmeasured, removed all 
thoughts of a peaceful reconciliation. Sixtus V. however was just; he could 
not refuse his esteem to great qualities wherever they were found. ‘ Only one 
man and one woman were worthy to govern,’ said he, ‘ if they were not heretics.” 
He afterwards named them, Henry of Navarre and Elizabeth of England.’’* 


One good quality of this work is, that it abounds with extracts from 
contemporaneous writers and scarce tracts and pamphlets. The last 
chapter especially, which carries us down to the edict of Nantes, derives 
additional interest from this source. 





Arr. XI.—Minnesinger. Deutsche Liederdichter des zwilften, dreizehn- 
ten und vierzehnten Jahrhunderts ; aus allen bekannten Handschriften und 
Sriiheren Drucken gesammelt und berichtigt, mit den Lesarten derselben, 
Geschichte des Lebens der Dichter und ihrer Werke, Sangweisen der 
Lieder, Reimverzeichnisse der Anfaenge, und Abbildungen sémmtlicher 
Handschriften. Von Friedrich Heinrich von der Hagen. Vier Theile, 
4to. (Minnesingers. German Song-Writers of the Twelfth, Thir- 
teenth, and Fourteenth Centuries; collected and corrected from all 
known Manuscripts and former Editions, with the various Readings : 
the History of the Lives of the Poets and of their Works, the Tunes 
of the Songs, the first lines arranged according to the Rhymes, and 
Fac-Similies from each of the Manuscripts. By Frederick von der 
Hagen. Four volumes, 4to.) Leipzig. 1838. 


Tats truly national work, so long looked for by all lovers of ancient 
German literature, has at length appeared in a form equally honourable 
to the editor and publisher. In the present age of shilling parts and 
steel engravings, it is matter of congratulation to meet with four goodly 
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quarto volumes, embodying the lyrical treasures of three centuries, rich 
in poetical feeling and expression, from the prince to the peasant. The 
labours of Beneke, the Grimms, Lachmann, the editor of the work before 
us, Graff, Wackenagel, Haupt, Hoffmann, Massmann, Schmeller, and 
others, who have devoted themselves to their patriotic studies with quiet 
but untiring enthusiasm, together with their rich stores of multifarious 
learning, have gradually formed a numerous and constantly increasing 
circle of readers, who take a lively interest in the by-gone literature of 
their country. The critical editions which have appeared within the 
last years, have established the laws of Middle German (mitte/- 
hochdeutsch), and traced the historical progress of the language in many 
of its gradual changes and subtle varieties of dialects. When we look 
upon what has been done by our neighbours, we cannot but reflect with 
regret that so much remains to be done by ourselves. We by no means 
undervalue the merits of those scholars who have recently distinguished 
themselves by their honourable attempts to direct public attention to the 
language of our ancestors; yet a vast field remains still unexplored. 
To say nothing of the Anglo-Saxon, the laws and structure of which rest 
by no means on so sure a basis as were desirable, the breaking up of 
that language into middle English, the influence of the Danish, particu- 
larly in the northern counties, which is observable in the common lan- 
guage of the peasantry even of the present day, and the gradual process 
of the formation of our modern language, remain still to be investigated. 
We have, it is true, some works on the dialects; but hardly one com- 
posed by an author of the necessary philological acquirements, or in a 
philosophical spirit; and the language of our writers from Chaucer to 
Spenser, has attracted hardly any attention. Let us hope that the taste 
for our ancient literature which is now spreading, may call forth scholars, 
gifted with knowledge and critical powers, which may enable them to 
throw light upon a subject in which elucidation is so desirable. 

But to return to our Minnesingers. These volumes contain the lyri- 
cal productions of nearly two hundred poets : of one hundred and sixty- 
nine, the indefatigable editor has given us the lives in 753 quarto pages 
of double columns, a work of immense difficulty and labour. This list 
contains names of all ranks—the Emperor Henry, the young King 
Conrad (the last Minnesinger of the lofty race of the Hohenstauffen, 
who was beheaded at Naples), and a long range of dukes, counts, mar- 
graves, knights, and other nobles. Nor is it to be assumed that these 
poems were written by the court poets, and given to the world under 
the names of the sovereigns or princes whom they served. “The 
proudest and hardest mind has its youth, its spring of poetry and love ;” 
and, in the general spirit of those fair and. lofty-minded times, lyrical 
poetry formed as essential a part of education as chivalry itself, al- 
though both were learned more from living example than from school 
discipline. 

Thus, Ulrich of Lichtenstein, as page, was taught the art of poesy as 
well as the science of arms, by Duke Henry of Austria ; and if the poets 
of those times could neither read nor write, they could hear and speak 
the better. We know that Richard Coeur de Lion, whose name history 
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- and tradition invested in poetic colours, like his favourite Blondel, wrote 
verses ; and even Charles of Anjou, the gloomy executioner of the last 
Hohenstauffen, has left us a tender song, as if in proof of a better 
Charles within him. 

The term Minnesingers, in its narrower signification, is employed to 
denote the lyrical poets of the chivalrous middle ages ; but it is likewise 
employed in a more extensive meaning to include all those who have 
written in strophic measures. ‘Taken thus it will even include some of 
the narrative poets; nor is the German epic, or heroic song, so far re- 
moved from lyric measure as its more ancient predecessors of Greece or 
Rome, and some of the more simple epic measures, such as the stanza 
of the Nibelungenlied, were often adopted by lyric poets. The present 
work, intended as a complete collection of all that has been composed 
in the lyric measure or strophe, includes besides the pure lyrical com- 
positions, spiritual and profane songs; in short, all that in the various 
directions alluded to above can be included in this description, with the 
exception of such narrative poems as are not composed in strophic 
rhymes. The editor has limited himself in point of time to the period 
comprised between the first beginning of the twelfth, through the rich 
development of German lyric poetry during the thirteenth, to the termi- 
nation of the Minnesingers in the fourteenth century. 

During this period the princes and nobles, as we have seen, took the 
lead in singing the praise of “ God and of their Lady ;” but in this last- 
named century, the citizens in the towns (and in some places, as in 
Switzerland, even the peasants) attained greater influence, and the cor- 
porate master-singers (Meistersiinger) gradually rose into existence and 
renown. ‘They first followed the example and adopted the measures of 
their chivalrous predecessors ; but the difference of position and of cir- 
cumstances soon produced a deviation from the ancient forms, and with 
the forms the spirit likewise died away. With the more general diffu- 
sion of literature and the changes of society, the master-singers gra- 

~ dually declined; and if we mistake not, it was in the spring of the 
present year that the four surviving members of this ancient corporation 
bequeathed their relics to the Liedertafel of Ulm. The art of printing 
has given another direction to lyrical poetry; yet, perhaps, the Lieder- 
tafel (literally, song tables), which are so numerous throughout Ger- 
many, may be considered as a weak reflection of the traditionary 
national feeling. 

In point of fact, they may be compared with our madrigal societies, 
&c. ; we believe, however, it is necessary in some of these to compose a 
song to be admitted as a member. Occasionally several of these unions 
form one larger society, including all the Liedertafels of a district or 
province ; and we read in the paper of song-singing feasts, in which 
several hundreds assemble. These are, of course, not to be confounded 
with the great musical festivals, in which instrumental music forms the 
chief attraction. 

The principal materials from which the present work is composed are 
to be found in the celebrated Manessian manuscript, containing from 
fourteen to fifteen hundred lyrical compositions, by about one hundred 
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and forty poets. It takes its name from Rudger von Manessa, a coun- 
sellor of the city of Zurich, who formed this collection at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, when the fame of the Minnesingers was 
drawing to a close. In the year 1607 it was at Heidelberg, and after- 
wards, most probably during the oe years’ war, when the German 
manuscripts were carried off to the Vatican, it was brought to Paris, 
where it still remains. After the occupation of the French capital by the 
allied armies, it was already in the hands of General Gneisenau, but was 
given back, under a promise that it should be exchanged for other 
manuscripts. In 1823, M. Von der Hagen was sent to Paris by the 
King of Prussia (the munificent patron of the present work, to whom it 
is very properly dedicated), in order to compare the manuscript with 
Bodmer's previous publication. Ile was at the same time empowered by 
the city of Breslau to offer in exchange very valuable old French and 
Netherlandish manuscripts ; but the French government, notwithstand- 
ing the stipulation with General Gneisenau, refused to part with it, so 
that its illuminated portraits and initials remain an object of idle curiosity 
to the gaping visitors of the Parisian Library, and of deep regret to the 
German literati. The collation proved that Bodmer had not only left 
some insignificant parts unprinted, as he has asserted; for at least one- 
seventh, and that by no meaus the least valuable parts, is now given for 
the first time to the public. Bodmer’s edition was found to be in other 
respects very inexact ; and the editor has taken the trouble of publishing 
a list of errata, contained in all former editions of various parts of the 
different manuscripts. Professor Rassmann, at the request of M. Von 
der Hagen, and Dr. Koller of Zurich, independently of both, collated 
the Manessian manuscript, a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of the 
work. With respect to the other manuscripts of Weingart, Heidelberg, 
Jena, Vienna, &c., and the numerous contributions of friends from all 
parts of Germany, who, with the characteristic generosity that distin- 
guishes the eminent men who stand foremost in the prosecution of the 
historical development of their national literature, vied with each other in 
assisting the editor in his arduous undertaking, we must refer our 
readers to the Preface to the first volume. ‘The Ancient Melodies, with 
a dissertation by Professor Fischer, will be welcomed by all lovers of 
ancient music. The rhymed classification of the first lines of each strophe 
is avery valuable addition, as the Minnesingers were very strict in attend- 
ing to the prosody of the language. 

This short and imperfect account is merely intended to make our 
readers acquainted with the contents of a work which is indispensable to 
every German scholar, who does not limit his investigations to the study 
of more modern German literature. We shall probably ere long review 
it at greater length; but at present we cannot devote more space to the 
subject. The universal approbation with which the work has been re- 
ceived in Germany, is the best proof of the manner in which the editor 
has executed his task. 
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Art. XII.—Godofredi Hermanni oratio in quartis secularibus Artis 
Typographice. (Oration in honour of the fourth Centenary Anni- 
versary of the Invention of Printing. Delivered in the Hall of the 
University of Leipsic, on the 25th of June, 1840, by Godfrey Her- 
mann.) Leipzig. 


Tue Gutenberg Jubilee, which was on the point of celebration as 
the article in our last Number went to press, has been celebrated from 
Christiana to Strassburg and Basle with becoming splendour. A few 
rubs have taken place; the Literaten of Leipzig (the term gentlemen of 
the press hardly expresses this new-coined German word) were angry 
that the printers would not allow them to deliver an oration in the 
market-place, and withdrew in sullen dignity from all participation in 
the festivities; but except this trifling difference, and the difficulties 
which the Berlin committee experienced in arranging the Program for 
their celebration (which is to take place in the course of the present 
month), every thing has gone off very pleasantly. ‘The speech of Pro- 
fessor Hermann, however, has excited in many quarters an unpleasant 
feeling, which was the more painful in consequence of the high respect 
for his attainments as a scholar, and the manly independence of his 
personal character. We shall, therefore, make a few extracts from it, 
to put our readers in possession of the opinions of this eminent person. 
They are by no means flattering to the present state of things, but we 
think that his complaints of'the position of the German Gelehrten, are 
not altogether ill-founded. The very opening is inauspicious. It is 
not to be wondered at, that the invention of printing, ‘‘ which, like a 
torch, was destined to diffuse light, should sometimes be accompanie:! 
with smoke, or cause a conflagration. For great things-have the faculty 
of injuring, which is the test of power (?), and what is not feared, is 
despised.” 

After lauding the invention of writing, in comparison with that of 
printing, he gives the following characteristics of the present period : 


“ The principal object of the age is to turn every thing to present profit. 
The education of boys and youths is hastened, that they may learn as much as 
possible (and much of what they learn is useless), in as short a time as pos- 
sible, acquiring only so much knowledge as is necessary to carry on the com- 
mon affairs of life. But they are as sparing and circumspect in the cultivation 
of true learning, as they are lavish and profuse in what is deemed of more 
consequence. For, although in some few cases, letters are encouraged with a 
just liberality, not on account of their usefulness to the state, but for their own 
sake; yet in general the condition of the learned is such, that they cannot 
devote themselves to their avocations, because they hardly enjoy the neces- 
saries of life. And yet we see their slender income not only not increased, 
but diminished and cut down. Thus many of them pine away miserably in 
labour and care, whilst wretches, worthy of capital punishment, are not only 
munificently provided for in wholesome dwellings, but find themselves well off, 
and laugh at the clemency which they will afterwards abuse, to the detriment 
of good citizens.” 


We suppose that these strong expressions allude to the questionable 
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tenderness and humanity displayed in the discussions on criminal law at 
some of the recent Landtags. 

** Admirable humanity of the age! which is liberal to the profligate, 
but sparing in those things which form the soul and vital spirit of the 
state.’ This neglect of the learned, he continues, is of pernicious 
influence on the book trade. None but books of ephemeral interest are 
published ; those which require long study and labour do not find a 
publisher. He concludes this part of his oration with some severe 
remarks on the critics, whom he pronounces to be “ venal, and of the 
number of those frivolous writers, who, even if they would, are unable 
to decide what books are good, and what are bad.” He blames equally 
the demand for the liberty of the press, and the timid spirit which per- 
vades the censors. 

But does it not stand to reason that the severity with which the 
thoughts are restrained, must excite that desire for a free press which is 
now so ardent throughout Germany? We confess that, although the 
subject is attended with great difficulties, owing to the peculiar compo- 
sition and connexion of the German states, we do not despair of success, 
as many of the German governments show a praiseworthy liberality, and 
a sincere wish for the welfare of their subjects. 

The tone is very different from that usually employed on such occa- 
sions, but the sentiments of such a man as Hermann are always entitled 
to serious and respectful attention. 





Arr. XII1.—Volkerschau auf Reisen von Theodor Mundt. (‘Travelling 
Sketches in different Countries, by Theodore Mundt.) Stuttgart, 
1840. 


We have read this little volume with more pleasure than any of 
M. Mundt’s former works. ‘lhe preface, or rather dedication, is, 
indeed, somewhat redolent of mawkish sensibility, and we really imagined 
it was addressed to some loved fair one, till we were undeceived by the 
conclusion, which we translate for the edification of the reader. 

“ But thou knowest, better than myself, what I wish and strive after, for in 
my life thou livest, and thy life constantly fires me on to fairest deeds. Accept 
then these scattered sketches of —— life, as the necessary steps to more 
connected poetic deeds, and dear Kumpan and Wanderbursch, where I have 


succeeded, let me read in thine eyes thy praise, the only praise that I 
desire.” 


This is indeed sad stuff, and the style is in general too florid. But as 
we read on, we found ourselves interested in the contents. Omitting 
his sketches in France, although containing several topics of interest, we 
pass immediately to the most valuable part of the book, the details 
respecting the so called free city of Cracow. 

By the treaty of Vienna the city was declared free, independent, and 
strictly neutral, and she was richly and generously portioned, for the 
year 1815 was a year of generosity; ‘‘ all its pockets were full of 
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national happiness and liberty. Words and ideas were called into exist- 
ence, which afterwards had an unpleasant sound.” England and France 
signed the treaty, the other three great powers assumed the gracious 
title of protectors, but it is Austria that really rules over it. 


‘«* Instead of being the first protecting power, Austria has become the first 
and only coercive power of Cracow. Of the other two, Russia perhaps inter- 
feres occasionally in secret, but with its usual prudence it throws the brunt of 
public ill-will on the shoulders of its imperial neighbour, reaping in secret for 
itself the advantages of their common policy. Prussia behaved with mildness, 
and it was regretted that she did not take a more active part.” 


After alluding to the debate in the French Chambers, ‘ and when 
was French policy any thing more than a debate,’”” M. Mundt mentions 
in more respectful terms the good will displayed by England. 


* Should an English resident be appointed at Cracow, the Austrian policy 
would be reduced to no little perplexity, and that power would then receive a 
wholesome lesson, reminding her that she is a German power, and that her 


devotion to Russia ought never to seduce her to risk the honour of the German 
name.”—pp. 131, 132. 


But leaving for a while the gloomy theme of politics, let us turn for 
a moment to one of the great departed—the hero Kosciuzko. Omitting 
the biographical notices, as known to most of our readers, we will intro- 
duce them to his monument, the hill of Kosciuzko. 


“ The method, peculiar to the Sclavonic nations, of erecting a hill to the 
memory of their great men, deserves, in many respects, the preference above 
our statues, on which our age has squandered so much pious coquetry and 
sentimental beggary. (This hit at the Germans is by no means undeserved.) 
These natural monuments have not only a duration that defies the elements, 
and every variety of taste and form, but they are more truly national, inasmuch 
as they annex in the most simple manner the memory of a great man to 
popular tradition. The people themselves undertake the work of the artist. 
ish act In the erection of the Kosciuzko monument, the whole nation co- 
operated in the most affecting manner. As soon as the work was resolved 
upon, at the proposal of Vincent Monkolski, the President of the Civil and 
Military Tribunal, all, without deference of rank or sex, hastened to offer their 
assistance. Ladies of noble birth took the spade in their tender hands, and the 
poor journeyman worked by the side of the proud countess, weeping for her 
country. Mothers led their ungrown children to take part in the last honours 
rendered to him, whom all Poles look upon as their father. Old and young, 
the senator, the warrior, and the peasant, dug together; and even a magnani- 
mous foe, the late Emperor Alexandria of Russia, with those noble feelings 
that distinguished him, sent a considerable subscription. Thus the Mogila 
Kosciuzko gradually arose, the earth was sent from all the different provinces, 
nay, it is said even from America, where Kosciuzko began his martial career, 
and from Solothum, in Switzerland, which had been the last asylum of the 
dying hero. The hill crowns the mountain of Bronislawa, so called after the 
daughter of one of the ancient Polish kings. The name is well suited to this 
patriotic monument, for it signifies the defender of renown.”—pp. 138—-140. 


The 11th of September, the anniversary of the day on which the 
constitution, 1818, was proclaimed, is still observed as a day of festivity. 
The speeches of the ambassadors “ would not, at the present time, be 
allowed in either of the protecting states, nor be printed in any in which 
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the censorship exists.” In consequence of the changes in 1833, which 
were such that bardly a trace of its original liberty remained, the senate 
of Cracow proposed that the celebration of the anniversary should be 
abolished, but it was officially announced that it should be continued 
with all possible demonstrations of joy. 

A public procession, which becomes less numerous every year, a 
grand parade without spectators; a ball, which was put off, because 
there was reason to fear there would be no dancers; an illumination to 
empty streets, were the festivities which our author witnessed. A fire- 
work, however, proved an irresistible temptation, and commanded a 
respectable crowd. The ball, too, was given on the succeeding day; 
the police went to the shops of the merchants and tradesmen with sub- 
scription lists, and as the proceeds were to be devoted to the relief of 
the sufferers by the recent inundation, one hundred and thirty persons, 
of whom, however, only a few attended, subscribed. The people 
revenged themselves by a satire, giving a poetical description of the 
sickness and death of the free state of Cracow. The dissection is 
performed with professional gravity, and the political history of the city 
interwoven in the medical dissertations. ‘The result of the consultation 
was, that the deceased departed this life in consequence of the exertions 
of the many physiciaus who undertook her cure. Of this satire many 
copies were in circulation in manuscript. 

M. Mundt gives us in detail an account of the gradual curtailment 
of the privileges of the Senate, and as the subject is likely to come again 
before Parliament, either through Sir Stratford Canning or Mr. Ellis, 
we think that his book might be translated with advantage. 





Arr. XIV.—Opere complete del Cujacio, con un nuovo metodo Distribuite 
et Ristampate. In 13 vols. in 8vo. grande, dai Fratelli Giuchetti di 
Prato. (Cujacius’s works complete, newly arranged and reprinted.) 
Florence. 

In this country, save to members of the legal profession, the name of 
Cujacius, a man of gigantic information, is scarce known. Italy fur- 
nishes us with a reprint of his entire works in 13 vols. They contain a 
complete course, embracing the whole of the ancient Roman law. Sal- 
vius Julianus, Ulpian, Sczevola, Justinian (Pandects, Institutes and New 
Code), together with the Feudal Law, the Decretals of Gregory, and the 
cases, private practice, and opinions of Cujacius himself. One of the 
cases given, “Si quadrupes pauperiem fecisse dicatur,” might furnish 
ample matter for discussion to our special pleaders at the present period, 
as well as labour for our critics, on the sense of the word pauperies. But 
in charity to both we define pauperies in the words of Cujacius: “ Pau- 
peries est, si quadrupes hominem aut quadrupedem occiderit vel vulnera- 
verit. Pauperies est damnum sine injuria facientis datum.” The reprint 
of a work of this character, filled with much ancient learning, reflects 
great credit on the publishers; and it is obvious to all that profit cannot 
be their motive, but simply the supply of a desideratum in literature. 
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Art. XV.—Nuovo Dizionario dei Sinonimi della Lingua Itatiana di Nicolo 
Tommaceo. (New Dictionary of Syuonymes of the Italian Language.) 
Vol. I. Imp. 8vo. Florence. 1840. 


Tuts work, which enjoys the patronage and especial favour of the Grand 
Duke Leopold I1., who has granted the editor fresh literary privileges, 
is of great utility in drawing those necessary distinctions which remove 
from language much of its perplexity and difficulty. These works do not 
necessarily spring, as is imagined by some, from the superior need which 
moderns have of exactitude of expression, from their progress in the 
varied sciences, since as early as the time of Aristotle there was evidently 
felt, as is manifest from the writings of that philosopher, a necessity for 
close diction between affinities. It is a branch of study that we are 
pleased to see is becoming fashionable in this country. We extract, by 
way of specimen of the work, the following :— 

“Marino, Marittimo. Marino ch’ @ nel mare, del mare; marittimo ch’ @ 
presso al mare, che riguarda le cose di mare. Dei marini, sale marino, acque 
marine; cittA marittime, diritto marittimo. 

“‘ Marito, Sposo. 

“« Marito riguarda l’unione corporea (Mas). Sposo (qui non si tratta delle 
sponsalizie precedenti alle nozze), il vincolo sociale (Spondeo). Marito ri- 
sponde a moglie, come uomo a donna, sposo a sposa, come congiunto a congiunta. 
Sposo e percio parola piu gentile (in our language it is quite the reverse), ed 
esprime l'unione d’uguali; marito l’autorita del maschio sulla femmina. Al 
marito s’appartengono piu spezialmente i diritti e i doveri; allo sposo gli affetti. 
Gli uomini dimenticano prima d’essere sposi che d’esser mariti.” 


Art. XVI.—1. La Storia Fiorentina dai Tempi Etruschi fino all’ Epoca 
attuale, scritta da Giunio Carbone. (History of Florence, from the 
Etruscan to the present period, by Giunio Carbone.) 6 vols. 4to. 
Florence. 1840. 

2, Istorie Fiorentine scritte da Givoanni Cavalcanti, con Annotazione. 
Vol. Due. (History of Florence, by Giovanni Cavalcanti, with Notes.) 
Florence. 1839. 

3. Documenti di Storia Italiana, da Giuseppe Molini. (Documents of 
Italian History, by Giuseppe Molini.) Florence. 1839. 


Tue first of the works at the head of this brief sketch was announced for 
publication in 1837. Few states have been so graced by historical writers 
as Florence. The present writer, however, takes up her history from 
the conquered province of Etruria to modern times. The influence 
of Etruria on Rome, which was mighty though not acknowledged by 
the Romans, who adopted all her mysticism. Etrurian rites obviously 
pervaded her entire worship. Rome fell, Etruria remained, still pre- 
serving her distinctiveness. Even under the feudal system she maintained 
it still, and when Fiesole fell, Florence rose. Matilda fostered Florence 
into an independent state, and she now forms an imperium in imperio, 
not Austrian, though ruled by Austria, and cherishing the appellation of 
Toscana, which she will never alter for Tedesca. Few histories can be 
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made more interesting, if deeply probed, and Signor Giunio Carbone bas 
bestowed years upon the question, The second work introduces to our 
notice the history of Florence by the celebrated Giovanni Cavalcanti, 
from whom Machiavelli borrowed to no small extent. The work has 
remained inedited in Tuscany. Lami had promised to publish it, deem- 
ing it a work of the highest importance to illustrate the period it described. 
Germany, ever watchful Germany, had expressed a similar feeling. There 
is appended to this edition a “‘ ‘Treatise on Politics” by the same Giovanni 
Cavalcanti, full of facts and circumstances illustrative of the period, and 
also a series of documents as yet unpublished, extracted from private and 
public libraries. 
“ Godi, Firenze, poi che se’ si grande 

Che per mare, e per terra batti l’ali, 

E per lo ’nferno il tue nome si spande.” 


The third work before us is the result of the author’s labours over 1200 
Vol. Fol. MS., relating principally to the political relations of France, and 
the other European states, from the reign of Charles VI. to Louis XIV. 
A chronicle of Pisa of the 12th century is alsoinserted. The documents 
in question consist of the letters of popes, kings, princes, ministers, ge- 
nerals ; and Francesco Vettori, to whom we have alluded in the article 
of Ranke, is given at full length, in bis narrative of the sacking of Rome 
by Bourbon’s forces. It is scarcely necessary to add that even Sismondi 
might derive fresh stores from such a plenteous source. 







TTS A 

Art. XVII.—1. Opere Architettoniche di Raffaello Sanzio. Firenze. 
(Architectural Works of Raphael.) Florence. 

2. Carteggio inedito d' Artisti dei Secoli 14, 15, 16, 17. Del Dott. 
Giovanni Gaye. Tom. 1. Firenze, 1839. (Description of Artists of 
the 14th, loth, 16th, and 17th Centuries. Florence, 1839.) 

3. Il Sepulcro dei Volunni scoperto in Perugia, nel Febbrajo del 1840. 
Perugia. (The ‘Tomb of the Volumni discovered in Perugia, in the 
February of 1840. Perugia.) 

Tue first of the works before us is intended to exbibit Raphael in his 

architectural might. Raphael in England is viewed simply as a painter, 

But as a sculptor and architect and an archeologist his merits were of 

the highest order. ‘To illustrate the splendid architectural designs of 

Raphael in the Palazzo Pandolfini Uguccione, and Stoppani, his design 

for the church of St. Peter, the Vatican, &c., is the object of the pre- 

sent work. The Italians live in the past, since in the present they fave 
no political life. ‘The second of the works at the head of this article 
forms a valuable pendant to the Documenti di Storia Italiana, and Le 

Storie Fiorentine del Cavalcanti, of which we have already treated. 

The third contains an account of a recently discovered monument at the 

Monastery of St. Lucia. ‘The seven beautiful urns, and bas reliefs and 

inscriptions are given, together with a collection of all Perugian, Etrus- 

can, and Roman inscriptions of the epoch of the tomb. 

VOL, XXVI. NO. LI. P 
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Art. XVIII.—Storia dei Papi da San Pietro a Gregorio XVI. (History 
of the Popes, from St. Peter to Gregory XVI.) Turin, 1840. 


Tis compendium, which embraces an immense sweep in two small 
volumes, is obviously written to maintain the untenable position of the 
Pope’s infallibility. There is a most atrocious instance of Romanist 
unfairness in the very motto: “In cielo, e per consequenza in terra, v’ é 
un solo legislatore, un giudice solo, che puo salvare e puo perdere.” S. 
Giacomo, Ep. Cattolica, iv. 12. ‘ In heaven, and by consequence in 
earth, there is one only legislator, one only judge, who can save and 
destroy.” But St. James does not use the words “in heaven, and by 
consequence in earth,” this is entirely foisted in the text for the purpose 
of his book by Signor Henron. The passage in St. James says simply, 
* There is one lawgiver, who is able to save and to destroy.” This law- 
giver is evidently God from the context, since, at the tenth verse we 
have, ‘“‘ Humble yourselves under the mighty hand of the Lord, and he 
shall lift you up.” ‘To ascribe this passage to the Pope, or any mortal, 
is the height of blasphemy, and proves both the ignorance and pre- 
sumption of the author, to whom we recommend to learn to make 
accurate quotations before he occupies the ground already partially 
covered by one distinguished historian, and certainly, whatever be their 
defects, by men of some learning, in his predecessors, Artaud, Hurter, 
and Voigt. 


Arr. XIX.—Monumenti del Genio Literario d’ogni Nazione. (Monu- 


ments of the Literary Talent of all Nations.) 24 Vols. 8vo. Florence, 
1840. 


Tuere exists at Florence an Editing Society, of which Eugenio Albéri, 
whose work on Catherine de’ Medici we have noticed in the present 
Number, is the founder. This society has sent out a notice to the world 
of its intention to publish the voluminous work before us, as a tribute 
from Italy to the intelligent of every place and nation. We extract 
their address: ‘‘ Venite cittadini del mondo; venite, noi vi salutiamo 
fratelli; noi vi diamo riconoscenza, ed amore perché avere giovato all’ 
universo.” Italians are different from us, “‘ The cold in clime are cold in 
blood ;” and we therefore abstain from any comment on this fine pero- 
ration, and we have only to thank our southern brethren for their ardent 
invitation. ‘The first volume in the series is the Bible, according to the 
received Romanist version, which is not the Bible, any more than it is 
the Breviary. Greek and Latin poets and orators are to follow. The 
Greek and Latin Fathers next, of course, an abridgement. Early 
poetry, the Edda, Ossian? and the Nibelungenlied. The Cid Romances, 
and the Lays of the Troubadours and popular songs; Oriental, Sclavo- 
nian, Chinese, Arabic, Persian and Indian poetry. The elder Italian 
poets, prose, tragic, and comic writers. Spanish, French, English, and 
German literature follows next, embracing the tragic, comic, and ro- 
mantic writers of these nations. ‘The work of a life is before the Flo- 
rentine Editorial Society, and to them, when their work is done, we 
shall exclaim in their own language, “ noi vi diamo riconoscenza ed 
amore perche avete giovato all’ universo.” 





MUSIC ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


ITALY. 


Only four new operas have been produced in Italy during the past spring 
and summer. They were—Cristina di Scozia, by Nini, produced at Genoa, 
(which was more successful than any new opera has been for some time.) 
Lini, by Pedrotti, at Verona, proved a failure; and the same may be said of 
La Modesta, composed by Lillo, and brought out at the “ Teatro Pergola” 
at Florence. The remaining opera, by Gulio Alary, entitled Rosmonda, met 
with somewhat equivocal success. 

The four great theatres in Italy, the Fenice in Venice, the Scala in Milan, 
the San Carlo in Naples, and the Apollo in Rome, have been chiefly engaged 
in the representation of Donizetti's Gemma di Vergy, and Roberto d’ Evereuz. 

The compositions of Donizetti continue far more attractive throughout Italy 
than those of any other composer, however vastly superior. No less than 
thirteen of his operas have been produced at thirty-four theatres in Italy, 
during the last three months. Gemma di Vergy was produced at eight distinct 
theatres. The next composers whose works have been chiefly performed in 
[taly, have been Bellini and Rossini. Four operas, composed by the former, 
were produced at 14 theatres; his Beatrice di Tenda, at €; while seven of 
Rossini’s operas were performed at 12 theatres, Giuglielmo Tell proving the 
most attractive. Four of Mercadante’s, and the same number of Luigi Ricci’s 
operas, were also produced during the same period. 


Naptts.—The Teatro Fondo has been engaged for the production of come- 
dies, while the Teatro Nuova opened with Coppola’s Nina, and Bellini’s 
Puritani ; in both of these operas, and in Mercadante’s Giuramento, which 
was afterwards produced, Giovanni David excited the utmost enthusiasm. 
The San Carlo has engaged an efficient winter company, consisting of Pixis, 
Maray, Gruiz, and a host of talent. The “ Maestri Compositori” engaged, are 
Paciri and Lillo. 

Grnoa.—The season at the Carlo Felice commenced with Nicolai’s Tem- 
plario, which, with the aid of a new grand opera by Nini, entitled Cristina di 
Scozia, continued throughout the whole season. The Maestro Nini has proved 
himself, by this opera, worthy to be placed in the second rank of composers. 
The composer’s prima donna (Marietta Spinach), and tenor Salvi, were, of 
course, called forth to receive the usual boisterous compliment. 


Mriran.—The season at La Scala has not been attended with the production 
of any novelty, although the company has been exceedingly powerful and 
effective. The opera of Odda di Bernaver, by Lillo, which has been so fre- 
quently before the English public, as Agnes Bernauer, The Secret Tribunal, 
and under various other titles, was performed for a few nights. Rossini’s 
Nuova Mosé, and Speranza’s Due Figaro, were afterwards produced with more 
success. 

Miss Kemble’s singing has greatly improved, and her voice is very powerful. 
Raumer says, “ People, nevertheless, complain that her voice is not strong 
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enough for the Scala; but where is the human voice that can, for any length 
of time, fill so vast a space, and rise above such an orchestra, and such a 
clamour of tongues. All that with us is most extravagant in this respect is a 
mere trifle, in comparison with what is here the order of the day.” 


Friorence.—In this town no less than seven theatres have been open. At 
the Teatro Pergola, under Lanari’s management, Bellini’s Somnambula and 
Rossini’s William Tell were rendered highly attractive by the valuable aid of 
Ivanoff, Taccani, Bertolini, and Ronconi. A new opera by Gulio Alary of 
Milan, a Frenchman by birth, and entitled Rosumonda, has been produced 
with considerable effect, but although the composer was called forward it has 
not had along rus. At the Teatro Cocomero Ricci’s Esposti, and a new opera 
by Lillo, entitled La Modista, have been the recent favourites. The new 
musical journal, Revista Musicale, has ceased. 


Verona.—A new opera by Carlo Pedrotti, and entitled Lina, was produced 
at the Filarmonico ‘Theatre, but as there were no striking beauties in the whole 
performance, it was soon withdrawn for Ricci’s Prigione di Edimburgo. 


Pedrotti, who is but 24 years of age, has another opera, Clara del Mainland, 
nearly ready. 


Venice.—Our fair countrywoman, Miss Mary Shaw, has been delighting 
the Venetians at the “ ‘Teatro alla Fenice” by her performance of Arsac, in 
Rossini’s Semiramide, and Donizetti's Gemma di Vergy. The new opera of 
Ida, expressly composed for this theatre by Nini, was also produced, but after 
a few representations it was withdrawn for Donizetti’s Maria Stuarda. 


Rome.—The Argentina Theatre has been more successful in the production 
of its operas than the great Apollo Theatre. Ricci’s Prigione di Edimburgo, 
Donizetti’s Elisir, and Rossini’s, Inganno, have all proved highly attractive, by 
the aid of the two prima donnas, Secci and Cresci; their voices are both 


described as very perfect and beautiful. ‘Teresa Cresci is scarcely 20 years of 
age, and she is besides a distinguished pianist. 


Botocna.—Mercadante’s Giuramento has been an attractive feature at the 
little Contavalli Theatre. Mdlle. Dumont, from Pesth in Hungary, the prima 
donna, has been delighting the audience. Rossini’s Semiramide was alterwards 
produced, but in this delightful opera she was less effective. 


Sicity.—A new collection of Sicilian airs has been arranged by Signor 
Molitino, an amateur. He has been at some pains to travel through the island 
to collect them, and they will shortly be published. 


DENMARK AND NORWAY. 


Corennacen.—The new Danish opera Ravnen, by a native composer, 
J. P. E, Uartmann, continues to attract great attention. The opera is in three 
acts, and contains many brilliant passages. A march in Bellini’s style, and a 
song by Jennuro, commencing ‘* Dort durch die Kirchenfenster klar,” are 
evidences ofthe existence of superior musical power in the young composer. 

The present King of Denmark is exceedingly fond of music, and has secured 
the services of Schneider, Marschner, and Hartmann, three very efficient com- 
posers. 

The progress, or increasing taste, for music in the northern nations may be 
shown by the fact of the publication of a Musical Journal in the remote town 
of Bergen, in Norway. This periodical is entitled Apollo en Sammling af 
Originale Compositiones norike Freldmelodies, og et udoalg af Udlantets meest 
yndede musik, and is edited by Rudolph Willmers. 
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RUSSIA, 


In the most ancient Russian vocal music there are no lines, but the notes are 
placed above the words, in two, three, or four rows, according to the number 
of voices. To avoid confusion, these are written in red and black ink, which 
alternate regularly for each row. ‘This appears to be a more ancient method 
of notation than our six-line books in England. 

Peter the Great, in 1710, besides the introduction of kettle-drums, hautboys, 
bassoons, horns, also brought a carillonem named Foerster* from Silesia, who 
was furnished with a set of keys and pedal to his carillons, as they do in most 
of the Dutch towns. Towards the close of his reign the Czar introduced 
German music through the the means of his son-in-law the Duke of Holstein. 


SPAIN. 


The Drama is much cultivated in this country. M. Breton de los Herreros, 
who is the “ Scribe” of Spain, has two new pieces in nightly representation, 
His new comic piece of Una Vieja has been a favourite with the public, while 
his romantic Drama of Velucto Dolfos, founded on the murder of Sancho IT. 
before the walls of Zamora, has obtained still greater success. El Conde Don 
Julian, a tragedy having for its object the conquest of Spain by the Moors— 
the production of a young writer named Principe—produced quite a sensation 
and furore at Saragossa (the author’s birth-place), where he was obliged to 
make his appearance night after night before the audience, and was sometimes 
called for more than once in the course of the same evening. 

Mercadante’s Elena di Feltre and Donizetti’s Lucretia Borgia have been 
highly attractive at Barcelona ; the chief favourite at Lisbon has been Donizetti’s 
Marino Faliero. 


GERMANY. 


Vienna.—The operatic company has been exceedingly strong in talent, 
consisting of Mdsls. Unger, l’rezzolini, Rita‘'Gabussi, Luigia Abbadia, Marietta 
Brambilla, Napoleone Moriani, Catone Lonati, G. Roppa, G. Ronconi, C, 
Badiali, P. Novelli, G. Frezzolini, A. Benciolini, and G. Visanetti. Ten grand 
operas have been produced during the summer season commencing at Easter ; 
of these, five were the compositions of the prolific Donizetti—Lucrezia Borgia 
was repeated twelve times, Lucia di Lammermoor eleven times, Purisina eight, 
and Gemma di Vergy four times; of Mercadante’s, Elena di Feltre was pro- 
duced eight times, and J/ Giuramento five times; Bellini’s Beatrice di Tenda 
was repeated eight times, and his Montecchi et Capuleti but once; Ricci’s 
Prigione di Edimburgo was repeated four times, and Fioravanti’s La Cantatrice 
villane five times. 


The Drama.—The most attractive dramatic performances have been Rau- 
pach’s Miller and his Child, interspersed with music by Proch, The Faithless 
One, and the Legacy Hunter by Nestroy, and a burlesque on the Huguenotts, 
entitled The Siege of the Eleventh with the Twelfth, or Half-past Eight until 
a Quarter to Eleven, by J. Schickh. 


Bertin.—The long-continued mourning for the late king, added to the 
departure of most of the nobility for the baths, has had considerable influence 
on both musical and dramatic performances. Mademoiselle Schebert has been 
prima donna at the Opera; her voice is sweet, yet by no means powerful; as 
Romeo, in Bellini’s Montecchi et Capuleti, she was warmly received. Made- 
moiselle Schiiltze was the Giulietta, but her recent illness has prevented the 











* A set of these was erected inthe garden of the Imperial Palace, which were 
played by water. 
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repetition of the opera. Rossini’s Otello, and Goethe’s Faust, with Prince 
Radziwil’s music, have also been successful productions. Herold’s Zampa, 
aud Bellini’s Norma and Puritani, have been among the most recent per- 
formances. Mozart’s Requiem was performed at the palace under the direction 
of Spontini, on the anniversary of the death of the Queen Luise, and received 
especial marks of favour. 

Ernst Raupach is engaged in the translation of Racine’s Athalia, by the 
express desire of the King of Prussia, who has also engaged M. Meyerbeer to 
set the chorusses to music, with a view to the production of this favourite 
tragedy at the Theatre Royal, Berlin. In this as in numerous other instances 
the king has shown himself a great patron both to music and the drama. 

An exceedingly interesting work, entitled Die deutschen Volkslieder mit ihren 
Singweisen, has been collected and brought out by E. and W. Irmer at Berlin. 
The fifth part has just appeared, and contains sixty-nine songs published by 
Plahn in Berlin. 


| 


Brestav.—Mademoiselle Fanny Lutzer has been the leading musical attrac- 
tion. Her performance in Robert le Diable, Norma, Puritani, and in Figaro, 
called forth the most enthusiastic applause—flowers, wreaths, and the attendant 
mummeries, were liberally showered upon her. A fair debutante, Mademoiselle 
Dickmann, is likely to divest her of some of her laurels, being by far the best 
| dramatic performer of the two. 

i 


Pracue.—This city has been very fortunate in securing the talents of a first- 
4 rate operatic singer, Madame Hasselt-Barth. This lady possesses a powerful 
voice, over which she exercises the most perfect control: she sings with 
great taste and naiveté, and is moreover exceedingly happy in the delineation 
of dramatic action ;—her Donna Anna, in Bellini’s Norma, Antonina, in Do- 
nizetti’s Belisario, and Giulietta, in Bellini’s Montecchi et Capuleti, were all 
} perfect performances. 

The Drama.—The new farce by Nestroy in four acts, entitled The Legacy 
Hunter, recently brought out in Vienna, was introduced to the public in this 
city, and met with considerable favour. A new piece in two acts by Kaiser, 
Dienstbotenwirthschaft, has also been successful, Saphir's new drama, Gu- 
tenberg’s Nachfeier, is in active preparation. 


ne 


Lerezic.—The Italian operatic company, under the direction of Morelli, 
gave Donizetti’s Belisario to a small but fashionable audience. ‘This company 
finding but little encouragement in this musical city, will take their departure 

i for Pesth immediately. 


Municu.—Gluck’s Alceste has been brought out under the direction of the 
composer Lachner, and proved eminently successful with Madame Mink as 
Alceste. 


1678.—Hamaurcu.—tThe first opera exhibited on a public stage here was 
Adam and Eve by Theile, and Orontes the same year. In many of these early 
i operas, sung in the Italian manner, the recitative was in the German language, 
i and the airs generally in Italian—an absurdity practised in England—and, as 
4 Burney very properly mentions, for the honour of our nation it was not English 
; audiences alone who tolerated it. 


1704.—Handel’s Opera of Almira was performed. Mattheson, Telemann, 
and others, contributed to the entertainment of the city of Hamburgh, where 
six operas were sometimes produced in a year. (See the list in Marpurg’s 
Historisch-Kritische Beytrage.) The Emperors, from the time of Ferdinand II, 
to Charles VI., seem to have had an invariable partiality for the Italian 
language and music. Triani, Conti, and the two Bononeinis, were in the 
service of Leopold and Joseph. 
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The Musical Society (Musikverein) of Heidelberg have offered a prize of 
twenty ducats (9/. 10s.) for the best trio for the pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello, consisting of the usual four parts—allegro, adagio, scherzo, and finale ; 
the score music to be sent to the Secretary, A. Schiissler, at Mannheim, before 
the month of December, 1840. The music score of each is to bear a motto on 
the title page, but the name of the composer must not be mentioned, except in 
an accompanying letter bearing the same motto, wherein his name, residence, 
and profession are set forth. 

The new musical annual, Orpheus, for 1841, published by Dr. Schmidt, 
contains several original compositions by Fischhof, Lachner, Meyerbeer, &c. 


Drespen.—The doors of the Opera House are still closed, but the company, 
consisting of Schroeder, Deverient, Tichatscheck, Pauli, and Bauer, are ex- 
pected to assemble in a few days. 

The German National-Verein for the advancement of musical science, who 
recently offered a prize of twenty ducats (9/. 10s.) for the best score to the 
120th psalm, have just decided, that of the thirty-five works sent in, that of 
F., Hetsch, of Heidelberg, should receive the promised reward. The judges 
were Dr. Spohr, Dr. Schroder, Reissiger, von Seyfried, Schnyder, von Warten- 
berg, von Rinck, and Dr. Schilling. 

The celebrated musical library of the late Professor Thiebaut, of Heidelberg, 
has been purchased by the government of Baden. This library contains 
1500 volumes of theoretical works,—a collection of the master-pieces of modern 
and ancient writers,—and a large collection of the national airs of all countries. 

A host of talent remains concentrated in Baden and Frankfurt ;—Moscheles, 
Ole Bull, Thalberg, Ghyss, and Miss Clara Novello—the three first-named 
have excited the greatest enthusiasm in Frankfurt and also in the principal 
towns on the Rhine. 


Wermar.—Miss Clara Wieck, the celebrated pianoforte virtuoso, had the 
honour of performing before the Empress of Russia, the Grand Duchess, and 
the Princess Maria. Holding the most complete command of her instrument, 
and combining an exquisite delicacy of touch, she executed some of the finest 
compositions of Bach, Mendelsohn’s Liszt, Thalberg, and Schumann. This 
distinguished performer will shortly leave for St. Petersburgh, whither she has 
been invited by the Empress. In the meantime, Dr. Robert Schumann, the 
indefatigable editor of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, will most probably lead 
her to the hymenial altar. 

The number of musical publications which have appeared in Germany during 
the second three months of the present year continue in excess of those pub- 
lished during the corresponding period of last year (1839). Of 758 musical 
compositions, there were—40 Orchestral pieces, 41 for the Violin, 20 Vio- 
loncello, 23 Flute, 18 other wind Instruments, 11 for the Guitar, $ for the 
Harp, 351 Pianoforte, 10 Organ, 25 Church Hymns, 13 Concerted Pieces, 181 
Songs, and eleven works on music, exclusive of musical newspapers, and of 
seventeen complete operas. 


FRANCE. 


Pants.—The Italian Opera opens this day (October ist) with Bellini’s Puri- 
tani. The company will consist of MM. Rubini, Lablache, Tamburini, Mario 
de Candia Mirate, Campagnoli, and Morelli; and of Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, 
and Albertazzi. Though Madame Viardot (Pauline Garcia) has returned to 
Paris, she does not appear to have been engaged at the Italian Opera; nego- 
ciations have been entered into between her and the Academie Royale de 
Musique; but the terms required by her are said to be such as to leave little 
hope of their ending in an engagement. At this latter theatre Mademoiselle 
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Heinefetter is engaged for three years at the rate of 800/. for the first, 12001. 
for the second, and 1600/. for the third. 

The stamp duty on music having been repealed throughout France, the 
proprietors of the several musical journals are petitioning for the remission of 
the stamp duty on all publications devoted to the “ divine art.” 

Meyerbeer’s new opera, L’ Anabaptist, is to be produced in Paris early next 
season, Madame Stoltz will perform the principal character. It is in five acts, 
like Robert le Diable. His Les Hugenots have been performed upwards of 200 
nights. Donizetti has left for Rome. 

The Académie Royale has been newly decorated, and the opera of Joconde, 
by Isouard, has been revived at the Opéra Comique for the development of 
Mademoiselle Anna Thillon’s talents. The Stradella of Niedermayer has been 
reduced to three acts. 

Berlioz’s Funeral Symphony is spoken of as the finest composition that has 
yet proceeded from his pen. Perhaps the Directors of the London Philhar- 
monic will let the public hear some of this writer’s composition next season. 

At the Vivienne promenade concerts an overture in F minor, the composi- 
tion of Mr. H. B. Richards, of the London Royal Academy of Music, has been 
received with the most enthusiastic applause ; when this overture was first per- 
formed at the Royal Academy it was very coldly received, a proof that the 
academicians do not appreciate good music. 


GREECE. 
Atuens.—The government have voted the sum of 5,000 Augsburgh gulden 


for the establishment of an Italian opera in this city. Bellini’s Norma and 
Somnambula have been recently produced with considerabie success. 


AMERICA. 


At St. Jago, in the island of Cuba, in South America, Bellini’s Capuletti 
et Montecchi and Norma have been performed by an Italian company ina 


very effective manner, but Rossini’s Barbiere de Seviglia has proved by far 
the greatest attraction. 


LONDON. 


The opera season has terminated, and the doors of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
are once more closed, we trust never again to open under the same manage- 
ment. With the attraction of the unrivalled Grisi, Persiani, Rubini, Tam- 
burini and Lablache, the theatre was nightly filled, but what were the entertain- 
ments set before the public? Torguato Tasso, Beatrice di Tenda and Inez de 
Castro, with old stock pieces of Donizetti and Bellini, not one of which pre- 
sented the slightest claims to merit. The only real gain to the musical public 
was the introduction of Signor Coletti, Mademoiselle De Varney and Signor 
Ricciardi; the former is decidedly an artist of first-rate ability, and will as- 
suredly meet with that success on the continent which his talents so fully merit. 
The two latter were equally unfairly treated by those who are unable to distin- 
guish merit from reputation. Mozart’s Don Juan, and Rossini’s Figaro and 
Barbiere, were the only revivals really commendable. It is, however, due to 
the band of this theatre to say, that they have by their unequalled execution 
succeeded in exciting and refining the public taste for music. 

Mons. Fetis, editor of the Review Musicale, in one of the letters he ad- 
dressed to his son during his residence in London, where he came some time 
ago for the purpose of ascertaining the state of music here, made some sensible 
remarks upon the mischief occasioned to the art by musical soirées : 

“The London season is a sort of fair, or casual assemblage of society; in 
fact, it does not last more than three months and a half. It is during this 
short period that every thing must be done, The higher classes of society, who 
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live for more than two-thirds of the year on their estates or on the continent, 
come for the remaining time to furnish food for the industry of artists and 
speculators of all sorts. Then all kinds of professors must gain in a few days 
wherewithal to defray their whole expenses in that country, in which it is most 
expensive tolive. Then concerts multiply in a manner most incredible. Every 
one thinks he has a right to have a benefit. Those whose talent is not suf- 
ficiently attractive speculate on the talent of others and pay for it. During 
the last two months nearly eighty concerts of different kinds have been given ; 
sometimes four in one day. Now the greater part of the singers at the Italian 
Opera are engaged to sing at these concerts, at from 15 to 20 guineas each. If 
to these be added the musical soirées which are given in private houses, some 
idea may be formed of the vortex of music, and chiefly bad music, in which one 
lives during some months. These concerts and soirées, which are in some 
sort the chief objects of the singers who visit London, are destructive to the 
proprietor of the King’s Theatre, and more especially to good music. As the 
soirées are always very late, it is impossible to rise early, and the theatrical 
rehearsals cannot, therefore, begin before noon. At two o'clock the concerts 
begin, they have hardly reached the finale of the first act, when the fashionable 
prima donna, the tenor, or the bass, who cannot lose the 20 guineas at which 
they are engaged, start for the concert, in spite of the entreaties of the conductor. 
In vain does he employ all his eloquence to show that the piece is not known, 
and that the representation will be imperfect the next evening. ‘ Sir, I know 
my part’, ‘ Very good, but Mademoiselle does not know her’s!’ ¢ Let 
her learn it.” ‘ The band has no acquaintance with the pieces.’ ‘ They must 
study.’ ‘But how can they if you go?” ‘ That is not my affair; I repeat, I 
know my part, it is all you can exact from me.’” 

This is a complete picture of the musical transactions going forward in this 
great metropolis, with this only difference, that every season it becomes worse 
and worse. The trash which the public are made to endure in the way of vocal 
music at these concerts, songs, duets or trios, effective enough on the stage 
probably, but torn from the scene and the dramatis persone becoming per- 
fee tly ineffective, quite unfit for a concert-room, which demands a rather sub- 
dued style of singing; these things disgust the educated amateur, and annoy 
every musical mind. While the sterling music of their own country, the 
works of Bishop, Webbe, Callcot, Beale, Stevens, Horsley, Elliot, Linley, and a 
host of talented writers now living, are entirely and carefully secluded from 
their fair share of public favour by the very parties who ought to be the first to 
bring them forward. Towever,this department is now to be taken out of their 
hands ; it has become a determination among the ladies of haut-ton to encou- 
rage and patronize English Music, sung in the best style, by the first artists in 
the metropolis; and it will soon be seen how much better every society will be 
pleased with music they can understand, than with an enormous expense in- 
curred for the Italian singers, who walk in on opera nights at the eleventh hour, 
half exhausted, to sing over and over again the worn-out pieces of such feeble 
writers as Donizetti, Mercadante, &c. A note of Rossini, who is really aman 
of genius, we seldom or never hear. Well may he say with an experienced 
writer, who was extremely well acquainted with the subject upon which he 
was touching :— 

“ There is no other such vast tomb as London for swallowing up illustrious 
names. It is an all-devouring ocean. The celebrity of a man in London 
sparkles and vanishes like a firework. There are great throngings round him, 
great invitations, great eulogiums, great exaggerations for a few days, and after- 
wards a perpetual silence.” 





Puitnarmonic Socrety.—Another season of these concerts has closed, and 
what have the directors done? This question so often asked, must be answered : 
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they have done nothing to attach the musical public to them. It has been 
justly said, that none but our best friends will venture to give us advice; we 
entertain the best feelings towards the society, and therefore we speak frankly 
and openly for their benefit. A strong opposition is erecting its head in the 
Societa Armonica ; then there is the Casino Society in Leicester Square, and the 
Concerts d’ Hiver, where Beethoven’s symphonies are played by the same band 
(with few exceptions) as at the Philharmonic. The countless number of musi- 
cians turned loose from the Royal Academy will shortly furnish another formi- 
dable band if they are not employed there; and the demand for good vocal 
music cannot much longer be waived. Where are the symphonies of Berlioz 
and Kalliwoda, of Mehul and Keber ? Let them at any rate be tried; if report 
has spoken of them too highly, let their adverse fate be sealed. We understand 
new directors have been appointed, and among them some active person we 
trust, who will see with his own eyes and hear with his own ears, and have 
manliness enough to cast off the old lady-ishness that has rested like an incubus 
upon what ought to be, and might be, the finest musical society in Europe; 
for their means are great, they can afford to be liberal, but they continue (under 
the baneful influence to which we have adverted) to mismanage and misap- 
propriate; however, reform must come, and ifit does not come gently, perhaps 
the pressure from without may induce a healthier state of things. The sub- 
scribers and the members will both benefit by such change. 


Covent Garden.—The fair lessee has opened this theatre nearly one month 
earlier than usual, with acompany exhibiting a long array of talent in comedy, 
tragedy and burletta. Madame deserves great praise for having catered so 
well for the public taste. Her opening piece was Shakspeare’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor. Madame and Mrs. Nisbett were the merry wives, and Miss Rain- 
forth was “sweet Ann Page,” and beautifully she warbled forth the songs 
allotted her. “ I knew a bank,” was exquisitely given by Madame and Miss 
Rainforth, and has on every evening of performance called forth a well-merited 
encore. The only novelty hitherto produced has been Sheridan Knowles’s 
play of the Bride of Messina, in which Mr. Moore, as the delineator of John 
di Procida, fully realized all the expectations that had been formed from the 
talents he displayed last season in Hamlet and in Leigh Hunt’s “ Legend of 
Florence.” He combines good declamation with graceful action. Mr. Ander- 
son played Fernando most effectively, and Miss Tree exhibited the utmost ten- 
derness, but she has scarcely sufficient physical power to embody the author’s 
conception of Isoline ; if she would also amend the fault of dropping her voice 
too low and being somewhat too petulant in her manner she would unques- 
tionably be the most perfect actress on the English stage. No small portion of 
the success of this play must be assigned to the helisee of the scenery and 
the taste displayed in the dresses and general getting up of the piece. A new 
musical drama, entitled the Greek Boy, will be the next novelty produced. 


Haymarket Theatre.—The lessee of this theatre, ever mindful of the public 
taste, has made an invaluable addition to his company in Mr. James Wallack, 
a performer of known talent, but who has hitherto never been sufficiently 
appreciated in thiscountry. Mrs. Stirling, a valuable acquisition to this com- 
pany, has now an opportunity of exhibiting her talents before the public. 
Mr. David Rees, a son of the facetious Tom Rees, the actor and mimic, is 
gaining on the town, while bursts of laughter bear testimony to his success. 
The new play of Master Clarke, by Searle, has been received with the most 
unequivocal marks of success. Like the Bride of Messina it will require con- 
siderable curtailment. The conclusion is far more satisfactory than Mr. She- 
ridan Konwles’s play at Covent Garden, but the plot is far less interesting, for 
it contains no soul-stirring scenes ; and had the respective parts been allotted to 
other hands than Mr. Macready and Miss Helen l’aucit, Master Clarke would 
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probably have shared the fate that has usually attended Mr. Serle’s produc- 
tions. As it is this play (with judicious pruning) will become an established 
favourite. 

Drury Lane.—That an operatic and ballet company could not have been 
formed at Drury Lane is not to be believed, while Phillips, Templeton, Wilson, 
Manvers,: Allen, Leffler, Franks, Miss Shirreff, Miss Romer, Mrs, Waylett, 
Mrs. Croft, and a host of singers remain disengaged ; nor will it be believed 
there was any real intention of forming such a company when Mr. H. Phillips 
was offered the paltry sum of 10/. per week forthree nights. Mr. Eliason will 
be more in his element as leader of a concert band, and the blame will rest 
entirely on the managing committee of the Drury Lane proprietors. What will 
Mr. G. Robins, who complained so loudly and justly of Bunn’s mismanage- 
ment, say now? What Bunn says of Covent Garden may with more justice be 
applied to Drury Lane. “ The theatre stands where it did, but the days of its 
glory are altogether passed away.” The present state of the two national 
theatres is this, Drury owes about 230,000/., Covent Garden, 256,496/. To pay 
five per cent. on the debts, Drury should let for 11,500/., and Covent Garden 
for 12,800/. perannum! The theatre opens on the 5th inst. with promenade 
concerts under the direction of Mr. Eliason and the celebrated P. Musard, of 
Paris ; the known talents of the latter will ensure the performance of good music 
and an orchestra complete in every department. 


English Opera House-—The promenade concerts, with all the old favourites, 
have recommenced their harmonious career at this theatre. The band has 
received a valuable addition in Monsieur Tolbecque their leader, while the 
committee have evinced no less judgment in the selection of the following 
novelties for their opening :— 

A Quadrille, entitled Moments de Folie, composed expressly by Mr. Balfe 
for these Concerts. 

A new Waltz, by Strauss, entitled Wiener Gemiithy, and a new Quadrille, 
Les Martyrs (1st Set), by Musard. 

Olympic.—The doors of this delightful little theatre will be re-opened in a 
few days under the able management of Mr. Butler, whose merited exertions 
last season secured him a fair share of public favour. He has engaged as much 
talent, under existing circumstances, as could be well secured. 


The new theatre ( Princess’s) in Oxford Street opens with promenade concerts 
on 30th September, under the guardianship of Mr. Willey, the late leader at 
the English Opera House. This speculation will no doubt be warmly sup- 
ported by the local inhabitants, as well as by the good citizens of London, with 
whom he has long been an especial favourite. 


The Strand is open, and that is all that can be said. 


The rebuilding of the Adelphi Theatre is nearly completed. Mr. Yates has 
been travelling in the provinces seeking theatrical talent;—he could certainly 
find more disengaged at home. 


Queen's Theatre.—This little theatre has been entirely remodelled and 
beautified—certainly not before it was needed. The taste and skill of Mr. 
J. C. James, the lessee, has been the means of raising this theatre considerably 
in public estimation. 


In the provinces theatricals have declined to a fearful extent. 

The Bath Theatre has ceased to pay for years. 

The proprietor of the Liverpool Theatre resigns this season; and the York 
circuit, confined to Hull, Leeds, and York, barely pays its expenses. 

The Norwich manager is forced to close some months in each year. Mr. 
Il. Bennett manages to make Shrewsbury, Coventry, and Worcester pay. 
Munro does the same at Birmingham, but lost money at Leicester. Be- 
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verley extracts with difficulty a living from Sunderland and Shields ; while 
Barnett does wretchedly in all his towns save Oxford. Dover, Rochester, and 
other towns in Kent, do not pay their expenses. ~ Shalders scrambles on at 
Southampton, Portsmouth, &c., but scarcely lives. Ternan, on the contrary, 
has done tolerably at Newcastle. 


The Birmingham festival promises to be one of the most flourishing that has 
been given for many years, The most brilliant feature in the festival was 
Mendelssohn’s “ Lobgesang,” or “‘ Hymn of Praise,” consisting of an intro- 
ductory symphony in three movements, followed by a full chorus. It was 
really beautiful to witness the great Maestri conducting the band, over which 
he held the most perfect discipline and command ; and this was more with the 
spell of an enchanter, than with any energy of gesture or severity of tone. 
The playing was magnificent, and the delights and plaudits of the audience 
enthusiastic in the extreme. Not the least pleasing sight was to see that great 
composer ascend the orchestra and shake hands with the principal performers, 
thanking them at the same time for their valuable support. Mendelssohn’s 
concerto in G minor, with its delicious slow movement obligato for violoncello 
and tenors, was also exquisitely played. 


Tpswicu.—Miss M. Brooks of this town, who has taken lessons in singing 
from first-rate London professors, gave two concerts recently at the new 
Assembly Rooms, both of which were extremely well attended. Her voice is 
a pure soprano, of considerable compass and correct intonation. She sang a 
variety of Italian and English songs, and was loudly encored in Handel’s 
“ Let me wander ;” also in poor Malibran’s plaintive air, “ There is no home 
like my own.” Miss Brooks also took a part in some concerted pieces, and 
sang several duets with Mrs. A. Toulmin. 


Hutt Festivat.—A musical meeting on a grand scale will take place at 
Hull, under the direction of Sir George Smart, on the 6th instant, and will 
be continued for four days. The following artists are engaged :—Mesdames 
Dorus Gras and Albertazzi; Miss Birch, Miss Hawes, Bennet, Pearsall, 
Machin, Phillips, and Colletti. Leader, Mr. F.Cramer. As the selection 
will be made by Sir George Smart, we may confidently look forward for a rich 
treat. Sir George is almost the only director who is not prejudiced against 
English compositions. 


Miss Vining, daughter of Frederick Vining of Drury Lane Theatre, has been 
recently playing “ Pauline Deschapples,” with Charles Kean, in the Lady of 
Lyons, and has performed the characters of Lady Anne, Jane Shore, Juliet, 
&c. at Brighton. Report speaks highly of her performances, as giving great 
promise of future excellence. She has just appeared as Julia, in Sheridan 
Knowles’s play, the Hunchback, and elicited well deserved plaudits for her 
beautiful personation of the character, and will doubtless pave the way for a 
popularity on the London boards. 


One of the sweetest and most attractive singers of the present day, Miss 
Louisa Vinning, who, though scarcely four years of age, is enabled to over- 
come all the most difficult modulations and chromatic passages of Italian 
music, with the most apparent ease. She keeps time with her tiny foot so 
perfectly, as to excite the wonder of her admiring audiences. Her Italian, 
English, Scotch and Irish melodies she produces in such mellifluous tones, as 
to call forth the most enthusiastic plaudits. 


One of the best works for the study of harmony, which has appeared in this 
country for many years, is C. Rudolphus’s translation of Antoine Reicha’s 
Treatise on Practical Harmony and Composition. Reicha is well known to 
the musician by his celebrated Cours de Composition musicale. 
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Life of Beethoven, translated from the German of Schindler, with Notes by 
Ignace Moscheles.—This celebrated musician was a man of extraordinary 
capacity ; bold, fearless, impetuous, and possessed of the greatest number of 
original ideas in his art of any writer who ever lived. Coming after two such 
great composers as Haydn and Mozart, who had enjoyed so long and so pro- 
perly the public favour, Beethoven, as a reflecting writer, probably thought he 
had better not attempt competing with them upon their own ground; but 
strike out a path for himself. Of close study he knew nothing, but seems to 
have acquired all his powers of composition by continual practice. His 
yy og which are his greatest works, are proofs of the amazing results of 
this habit. The only fault that can be alleged against them is, that they are too 
long. This is even the case with the Pastoral Symphony. He studied greatly 
in the open air. It was on a hot summer's day that Beethoven sat upon a stile 
in the environs of Vienna, and caught from nature those imitative sounds in 
the Pastoral Symphony. How admirably do the violins represent the soft flut- 
tering stir of the insects—the hum in the noontide warmth of a summer’s 
day! 

His vocal works were not numerous; but <Adelaida, “ Tremati,” and 
Fidelio, suffice to show what he could have done in this department. M. 
Schindler’s book will be very acceptable to the amateur ; he has collected toge- 
ther all the information that intimate friendship with the great composer enabled 
him to preserve relative to his mode of life and habits of composition. In 
every way Beethoven was one of the most original men of his time. As a 
symphonist Mendelsshon seems to follow the nearest in his track. Let us hope 
he will set about a reform in this class of music, and curtail the movements. 
We have hardly yet recovered the sitting out of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony 
at the Philharmonic; an hour and twenty minutes. This sapient experiment 
of the directors proved a positive infliction, and was the cause of many sub- 
scribers leaving. At Vienna, the birth place of the composer, they never give 
any of his works entire, but a movement or two. This is the sure way to in- 
crease the wish for more. Sphor has tried this change of style in his last sym- 
phony; the idea is good. Bach, Handel, Weber, and the modern Italian 


school, were points of variety capable of still more extension than he has given 
them. 


“ God save the King.”—It has been for some time disputed among musicians 
to what composer we are indebted for the National Anthem “ God save the 
King.” Mr. Richard Clark has come into possession of the original manu- 
script book of Dr. Bull, who left this country in disgust in the year 1613, as 
Queen Elizabeth did not encourage English composers. This air appears, 
together with others of Dr. Bull’s composition, in his own handwriting, 
thereby settling his claim as the author of this fine melody. The book was 
formerly in possession of Dr. Kitchener. 


1693.—The invention of Da Capo (or the return to the first strain of a song 
after a second part, generally in a minor key), is ascribed to Scarlatti the elder, 
who first used it in his opera La Theodora, though not in all the songs. After- 
wards it became general. Ilandel used it most unfairly and unsparingly. It 
is a musical anomaly that ought to be entirely banished. The only thing we 
can compare it to, is the exhibition of Signor Gagliardi’s wax figures, which 
present us with a little scene of a lady fainting away, being revived by her 
attendants, and then beginning again, and fainting away once more. John 


— Bach was the first composer who discarded the Da Capo about 
1798. 


The origin of the word Symphonia or Symphony has often been disputed 
among musicians. The following is the opinion of a good judge :—The Padre 
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Martini. “ After lamenting the insufficiency of his materials, and the paucity 
of early records, the Padre turns to the music of the Babylonian, and he fixes 
upon the following passage in Daniel, as calling for an explanation of two 
instruments never before mentioned ; ‘ That at what time ye hear the sound of 
the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimo, and all kinds of music, ye 
fall down and worship,’ &c. These two are the dulcimer and sackbut. The 
Latin name (obviously however derived from the Greek) for the former, is 
symphonia, which word has been interpreted in various ways. It would be 
superfluous to enumerate the different descriptions given of it as an instrument. 
The Padre discards the opinion entirely, and is inclined to understand sym- 
phonia as signifying the united music of the instruments previously enumerated. 
In support of this opinion he quotes a verse from the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, where the same words are used to denote music. ‘ Et cum veniret et 
appropinguaret domi, audivit symphoniam et chorum.’ This, in the Syriac ver- 
sion, is translated, ‘ Audivit vocum concentus mullarum ;’ and in the Arabic, 
‘ Et audisset voces consonas ;’ and this concordance, together with the many 
different conjectures as to the form of the symphonia, as an instrument, the 
Padre thinks a sufficient reason for concluding that it signified @ concert of in- 
struments or voices. 

“ With regard to the sackbut (sambuca) the same variety of opinion prevails ; 
but the Padre, adhering to that of St. Jerome, and some others of authority, 
describes it as a wind instrument formed of the root of atree, and played upon 
by stops like a flute. The possession of these two instruments, together with 
the reference of several passages in the sacred writings to the subject, are suffi- 
cient proofs of the cultivation of music amongst the Babylonians; and the 
Padre naturally supposes that as this people were every where celebrated for 
luxury and splendour, their music partook of the same character; amongst 
other nations also it was not neglected, and new instruments were invented. 
The Phenicians used one, which was called after their country (Pheenices), 
as also one called Naudlium, which was played on at the feasts of Bacchus; 
and a kind of flute used at funerals, which was about a palm’s length, pro- 
ducing a wailing mournful sound, and was called in their own language Gingre. 
The Assyrians were the inventors of the Triangulum or Trigonum, an instru- 
ment of atriangular shape. According also to Juvenal, players on stringed 
and wind instruments were to be met with in Syria. The Assyrians are like- 
wise said by some ancient writers to have invented the Pandura or Syrinx. 

“ The invention of the drum and bells is claimed by the Chinese.’’—(See 
Weston’s Adalla of Beyza.) 

Modern Symphonies.—Sir John Hawkins, in his work on music, makes the 
following observations upon this class of composition :— 

“The general uproar of a modern symphony or overture neither engages 
attention, nor interrupts conversation ; and many persons, in the total absence 
of thought, flatter themselves that they are merry. To assist this propensity, 
and as much as possible to banish reflection, the composers of music seem now 
to act against a fundamental precept of their art, which teaches that variety 
and novelty are ever to be studied, by reprobating, as they uniformly do, the 
use of all the keys with the minor 3d, upon a pretence that they tend to excite 
melancholy.” 

Beethoven has taken away the reproach respecting the use of the minor key, 
but still the point concerning the total absence of thought, alluded to by the 
above musical historian, is to be guarded against by all symphony writers. No 
composition of this kind should consist of a mere bundle of movements, there 
should be a sort of story like the Pastoral Symphony. The Tournament, for 
instance, would be a good subject; something to fix and keep people’s atten- 
tion alive must now be studied. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


GERMANY. 


The present number of the German Quarterly Review, Deutsche Viertel- 
jahrschrift, maintains the reputation this periodical has already so justly 
acquired. The most interesting articles, are Political Economy, present, past, 
and future; on the Celebration of the Discovery of Printing, and on Modern 
Literature. 

Moritz Retzsch has been for some time engaged on his Outlines to Shak- 
speare’s Tempest. Several of the plates are already finished, and promise to 
vie with those of his celebrated etchings to “ Schiller’s Song of the Bell,” and 
Goethe’s Faust. The introduction and explanatory remarks are from the pen 
of Professor Ulrici of Halle, whose recent work on Shakspeare’s Dramatic 
Art (Ueber Shakespeare’s Dramatische Kunst) has been favourably received 
by the public. The Tempest will appear in the course of next month. 

The schools of Germany attract the attention of all nations interested in the 
subject of education. Mr. Dallas Bache has just published a volume con- 
taining an account of his visit to Europe, for the purpose of investigating the 
merits of the different schools, previous to the establishment of Gerard’s 
College at Philadelphia, and Rector Bugge, of the Drontheim Gymnasium, 
has just published three octavo volumes, under the title Det offentlige Skole- 
vesens Forfatning, i adskillige tydske Stater tilligemed Ideer til en Reorga- 
nisation af det offentlige Skolevesen i Kongeriget norge (The Constitution of 
the Public Schools in different German States, with Ideas for a Reorganization of 
the Public Schools in the Kingdom of Norway). These books, although 
valuable, must only be considered in the light of statistical contributions, and 
we rejoice to find that several Englishmen have recently visited the German 
schools, to make themselves acquainted with the spirit and working of the 
system. 

The translation of Byron’s works by Joseph Emanuel Hilscher, a common 
soldier in the Austrian army, is mentioned in the German journals in terms of 
great commendation. The unfortunate author, who published his original 
poems, full of melancholy and bitter experience, died a victim to the struggle 
between his consciousness of superior mental powers and his obscure situation 
in life. 

The popularity of Schiller is greater in his native country than ever. Several 
journals who formerly held up Goethe as the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form, have deserted their former Coryphzeus in favour of his great cotemporary. 
These two writers are so different, that it is hardly fair to compare them, and 
we prefer to enjoy each, without an undue and ‘unjust comparison with the 
other. Wolfgang Menzel, who enjoys such great popularity in England, but 
who in reality is a most prejudiced writer, has always been one of the most 
violent antagonists of Goethe. Gustav Schwab, the poet, has just published a 
new Life of Schiller. 

Henrich Steffens and Moritz Arndt have just published autobiographies. 
That of Arndt, who (after many years of constant opposition to the tremendous 
power of Napoleon, for which he was obliged to wander an exile) was, in 
consequence of the reaction after 1815, deprived of his professorship, is 
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remarkably interesting. After a long lapse of years he has been restored to 
his position; and the patriotic veteran has just been electedrector of the 
University of Bonn, to the great satisfaction both of professorsand students. 

The press teems with books relating to Frederic the Great, as a jubilee 
offering to his memory, he having died in 1740. There can be no doubt that 
Lord Brougham, in his Statesmen of the Time of George the Third, has not 
done justice to the merits of this distinguished monarch. His lordship has 
visited rather too severely his sins against political ascendancy, in which he 
was not more behindhand than Europe in general. Some alleged instances of 
Frederic’s ingratitude have been publicly contradicted by Professor Preuss, 
his somewhat too eulogistic biographer. One of the most interesting tributes 
to his memory, is the History of Frederic the Great, written by Kugler, with 
numerous illustrations by Adolph Menzel, which are remarkably beautiful. 
The work is published by Weber, of Leipsic. 

Professor Midler, the author of the great map of the moon, has received the 
appointment of Director of the Observatory at the University of Dorpat. 

Herpeieerc.—The University of this town consists of 40 professors and 21 
private tutors. During the last half year 622 students matriculated; of 
these 195 were Germans, and 427 from other countries, and were thus 
divided—22 theology, 364 law, 148 medicine, 59 mineralogy, and 29 philology 
and philosophy. 

Konicsperc.—Captain Bannasch has beer giving a series of lectures on 
navigation, which were well attended. 

Raden Salik, the prince of Java, is studying painting at Dresden, and evinces 
considerable skill and talent in the art. 

The King of Prussia has ordered that the “ Life and Writings of Frederick 
the Second of Prussia,” which the late minister, Von Altenstein, had been 
instructed to prepare for publication, should be given to Dr. Preuss, who will 
be assisted by Dr. Schulze. The historical portion of the work will appear in 
seven volumes quarto. 

The Botanical Society at Regensburg, on the celebration of their jubilee, the 
Society having existed 50 years, elected the celebrated Martius as president of 
their body; the Crown Prince of Bohemia was also appointed patron to the 
society. They intend shortly to publish their Repertorium Botanicum, of the 
Jast 50 years. 

The Historisch Theologisch Gesellschaft at Leipzig have been instructed by 
a gentleman of property to announce a prize of 15/. to the best and most 
satisfactory work, proving the truth or falsehood of the Chronicon Corbejense. 
All works must be sent to Dr. Illgen before 30th June, 1841. 


FRANCE. 


A work, entitled Paris and its Environs, is now in course of publica- 
tion in that city. It will consist of 200 numbers. The views are all taken 
by the Daguerrotype, and are really beautiful. Equal care is taken in the 
historical and descriptive portion of the work. 

Several unpublished letters of J. J. Rousseau have been found in an old 
castle in Normandy. They are principally on the subject of music, and will 
shortly be presented to the world through the medium of the press. 


BELGIUM. 


Count J. Cogliem has been commissioned by King Leopold to offer 2000 
francs, 80/. for the best work on the History of Belgium, during the reign of 
the House of Austria, from the marriage of Maximillian I. with Maria of Bur- 
gundy, to the abdication of Charles V. The work must be written either in 
French or Flemish, and sent in before the end of July, 1841. 
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ITALY. 


The dukedom of Lombardy contains 1,235,480 inhabitants, and 2633 schools, 
in which 124,328 boys are instructed, and 1929 schools, in which 79,395 girls 
receive the rudiments of education. 

The University of Padua contains 1400 students, and that of Pavia 1500. 

It affords us great pleasure to observe that Italy is attempting something like 
a centralization of all its literary works ata single bookseller’s, Vieusseux, of 
Florence. This, the only centralization of which that unhappy country is sus- 
ceptible, may lead to mighty results. It is the unquestionable policy of England 
to see Italy one independent kingdom, freed equally from its own petty princes 
and German absolutism. In the monthly series of works published, or in the 
course of publication, which Vieusseux puts forth, many of which are included 
in the above sketches, the following are the most remarkable :—Universal 
Geography, by Marmocchi, embracing, 1st, the relations of the Earth to the 
Universe, or Cosmology. 2d. Natural History of the Earth, or Physical Geo- 
graphy. 3d. The divisions of the Human Race into States and Nations. 

The next remarkable production is by Eugenio Albéri, containing the narra- 
tions of the Venetian Ambassadors to their Senate, extending from 1296 to 
1796 ; it is aided by an Italian literary association, and will be of immense 
extent. Ranke has availed himself largely of this laborious undertaking. 

A Dictionary of Mathematics, pure and mixed, is making its appearance 
from the same quarter. Surely this must shame our countrymen. We have 
no work on this extensive subject, so connected with our Naval Empire, save 
the slight sketch by Barker, and the old Dictionary of Hutton, which is not 
adapted to the calculi. The French have Montucla, continued by La Lande, 
a very superior production, and extended to modern analysis; but the English 
booksellers, who hold the copyright of Hutton, make no effort to improve 
the work, nor to extend it, nor to bring forth a production suited to the high 
requisitions of analysis, and to the vast modern improvements in physical or 
mixed mathematics. Why do not Airy, Peacock or Whewell attempt some- 
thing that really would be a national benefit? All the foreign and Italian Jite- 
rary journals may be obtained at Vieusseux’s. The restriction of the discus- 
sion of political topics in Italy seems to have necessarily driven the public 
mind into the only channel left open to its course, 


SWITZERLAND. 

Poor Witiiam Tevt.—The poetical history of the Swiss patriot has 
dwindled away under the merciless hands of the German critics. His very 
existence has been denied, and it has been proved by extracts from documents, 
that no such landvogt as Gessler existed, and that the war had its rise from 
very different causes from those assigned in the popular tradition. The philo- 
sophical faculty of Heidelberg proposed a prize for the best work on the Swiss 
confederation, and for an investigation into the history of William Tell. Dr. 
Hausser was the successful competitor. He is of opinion that Tell really 
existed ; that he performed actions which attracted attention in his own little 
circle, but that he has no claims to poetical importance, nor to be considered 
as the deliverer of Switzerland. The admirers of Tell, hc ever, have not 
quitted the field; Mr. Hisely promises us a work, entitled ‘uillaume Tell, 
Examen critique de son Histoire et des esprits qui en contestent. uthenticité. 


SPAIN. 


Though very far behind that of the rest of Europe in fertility ud activity, 
the literature of the Spanish peninsula, at least of Spain itself, is not altogether 
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in a state of actual torpidity. On the contrary, periodical literature is on the 
increase, and in a comparatively flourishing condition. Last year there were 
no fewer than sixteen journals, literary and scientific, in existence; and to 
them may now be added La Revista Gaditana (The Cadiz Review), a monthly 
publication; La Espana Maritima, and La Mariposa (The Butterfly), which 
last appears every week. 

Drama and poetry are the branches most cultivated ; and among those who 
have of late distinguished themselves in the former, is Breton de los Herreros, 
who has been called by some the scribe of Spain, on account of his fertility 
and talent. 

El Pelays, an epic poem, in two volumes, by Ruiz de la Vega, is chiefly 
remarkable for the correctness of its language and versification, and has 
accordingly been rather coldly received. Novel writing is gaining ground, 
though very slowly; and though there has as yet been scarcely an attempt at 
any delineation of manners and society, much less at that development of 
individual character, feelings, and opinions, which elevates that species above 
mere narrative of adventure. Among the recent productions of any note, in 
the shape of the novel, are José Augustin Ochoa’s El Huerfano de Almoguer, 
and Miguel Santos Alvarez’s La Proteccion de un Sastre ; after which, the 
most remarkable is one entitled Moros y Christianos, by a young writer who 
had previously distinguished himself, by a volume of poems, under the assumed 
title of El Solitorio. The second volume of Martinez de la Rosa’s historical 
romance, Isabel de Solis, has appeared ; as also another volume of the same 
author’s philosophical and political work, E/ Espiritu del Siglo. 

History may be said to be almost wholly neglected, the chief exception 
being a volume of memoirs, illustrating the reign of Charles III. and the 
administrations of Aranda and Floridablanca. One or two historical works, 
however, have been translated into the language: viz. Coxe’s Memoirs of the 
Kings of the House of Bourbon, and Prescott’s History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. A translation of Sir H. Parneli’s work on Finance, has also been 
made by Victoriano de Eucina y Piedra. Besides these there have been 
several other recent translations from the popular literature of France and 
England, including one of Lamartine’s poems, by the Marquis of Casa Java. 
Much also has been done in bringing out new editions of standard and classic 
Spanish authors, both poets and prose: writers. 

Two literary institutions have been established, E/ Liceo, and El Aleneo 
Cientifico ; or rather the latter has been re-established and re-organized, after 
having been broken up for several years. It possesses a library, cabinet of 
medals, a mineralogical collection, &c.; and lectures are delivered weekly on 
subjects of science and economy; by which means it has contributed very 
much to disseminate a taste for information, and to eradicate prejudices and 
bigotry. The Liceo is conducted with equal spirit, but confines itself more to 
literature and the fine arts. 

Don Francisco de la Cueva, the best Spanish historian of the present day, is 
busily engaged on a continuation of the History of Spain, written by the 
Jesuite Masden, in 29 volumes. This work will be considerably enlarged and 
improved, and brought down to the death of Ferdinand VIL. 


SWEDEN. 

The number of journals published in Sweden at the beginning of 1839 was 
87, and of periodicals 14. Thirteen of the former, and seven of the latter, are 
published at Stockholm. Seven are devoted to politics, four being opposition 
and three ministerial journals. The Meiner, principally supported by Atter- 
bom, and the Palmblad, contained an interesting article upon Swedenborg’s 
osthetical views, and an attempt to explain the nature of his visionary theology. 
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Count Adelssparre, assisted by Tegner, Franzen, Atterbom, and several other 
esteemed writers, is the founder of a periodical on conservative principles, 
called Lisning blandade Amner, (Readings on Miscellanedus Subjects); it 
contains some beautiful poems, but has hardly equalled the expectations 
formed from the known talents of the contributors. In addition to these, 
7 journals are published at Gottenburg, 5 at Upsal, and 4 at Lund. J. Tho- 
mens has published a work which throws considerable light on the ecclesiastical 
history of Sweden, under the title of Skandinaviens Kyrkshafder ecclesiastical, 
“ Chronicles of Scandinavia.” 

The municipality of Reichstag, the town in which Linnzeus was born, has 
bought the estate on which the great naturalist first drew breath, and have 
decided in laying it out as a botanical garden. M. Heurlin has also engaged 
to erect a simple monument on the spot. 


DENMARK. 


The Danish Society for the right use of the freedom of the Press (Selskubet 
Sor Trykkefrihe dens rette Brug) was founded in March 1835, for the purpose 
of publishing prize works on subjects that might interest or instruct the people. 
In three years the number of subscribers amounted to more than 5000. The 
society had published eighteen works, besides a weekly popular paper at a 
low price. Christian Molbech, the author of the Danish Dictionary, has 
written a Danish History for the Society, in three volumes, under the title 

Fortallinger og Skildringer af den Danske Historie (Tales and Descriptions 
from Danish History), which effects much more than its modest title promises. 


RUSSIA, 

Two new Russian Journals have appeared; the one entitled Leutchthurm 
der gegenwartigen Aufklarung und Cultur, is supported by contributions from 
.some of the first literary men in Russia. The other is the Pantheon fur 
Russische und Europaische Dramatik. 

Smirdius, the publisher, has just issued the second volume of his Lives of the 
100 Russian Historians. ‘The volume contains the biographies of Schichkow, 
Soyeskin, Kriilow, Panajew, Kamensky, Massalsky, Radeschdin, Weltmann, 
and Bulgarin. 


GREECE. 


Skarlatos Byzantios has just published the first part of his “ Ancient and 
Modern Greek Dictionary.” We is avery learned scholar, and fully competent 
to undertake the task of supplying this desideratum. The work will be printed 
and published by Koromilas, who has become the first printer and bookseller 
in Greece, Since his Visit, in 1834, to the celebrated printing establishment of 
Didot Freres in Paris, he has printed upwards of 200,000 volumes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Two societies have been recently formed in London. One for the advance- 
ment of Oriental literature, by the publication of various standard works in the 
original texts, for it is known that the whole literature of Asia, with the 
exception of China and Tibet, exists in manuscript; copies, therefore, can 
never be very numerous, and must always be expensive: indeed, ancient 
manuscripts are rapidly disappearing in the East; and it is to be feared that 
in another half century the few literary treasures preserved in the libraries of 
Europe will be the only relics saved from the wreck of Eastern literature. 


Q2 
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Every branch of Oriental literature will thus be preserved, and the study will 
receive a greater impulse when the task of translating has been rendered com- 
paratively easy, by the publication ofa sufficient number of original text books. 
The Society proposes to print the most approved works in the Syriac, Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, Sanscrit, and Zend languages, and in those of India, 
Tartary, Tibet, China, and the countries that lie between China and Hin- 
dustan. A subscription of two guineas per annum will entitle each subscriber 
to a copy of every work seg by the Society. The Earl of Munster has 
been elected President; Lord Prudhoe, Sir Gore Ouseley, the Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, Sir George Staunton, and Horace Hayman Wilson, Vice- 
Presidents ; and a committee of twenty-four members, composed of the Pro- 
fessors of Oriental Languages at the different Universities, as well as of distin- 
guished scholars, has been appointed to report as to the value of the works 
offered to the Society for publication. 

The other is entitled the Percy Society, and has been formed for the purpose 
of publishing old Ballads, Plays, Tracts, &c., connected with the lighter 
branches of our ancient literature. The Society is flourishing, and promises 
much amusement at a cheap rate. The following works are in progress, printed 
uniformly in 8vo. 

1. A Collection of Old Ballads anterior to the reign of Charles I. 

2. A most pleasant and merie new comedie, intituled a Knack to knowe a 
Knave. With Kemp’s applauded Merrimentes of the Men of Goteham in 
receiving the King into Goteham, 1594. 

3. Songs of the London Prentices and Trades, during the Reigns of Henry 
VIL. Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and James I. 

4. A Selection of the Miscellaneous Poems of John Lidgate. 

5. “* The Complainte of them that ben to late maryed.” From a very rare 
copy from the press of Wynkyn de Worde. 

6. A Collection of Christmas Carols, from the 12th to the 15th Century. 

7. “ The Payne and Sorowe of evyll Marriage.” From a copy believed to 
be unique, printed by Wynkyn de Worde. 

8. A Collection of Lyrical Pieces contained in plays of a date prior to the 
suppression of Theatrical Representations in 1647. 

9. “ A search for Money: or the lamentable Complaint for the losse of the 
wandering Knight Monsieur l’Argent” By William Rowley, 1609. 

10. A Collection of Jacobite Ballads and Fragments, many of them hitherto 
jupublished. 

11. A Collection of Old English Ballads, from the reign of Henry VI. to that 
of Edward VI. 

12. “ A Treatise shewing and declaring the Pryde and Abuse of Women 
now-a-dayes.”” From a copy printed in the reign of Edward VI. 

13. A Collection of Early Ballads relating to Naval Affairs. 

14. “ Kind-Harts Dream. Conteining five Apparitions, with their Invectives 
against abuses raigning.” Printed without date in 1592. 

15. The Poetical Works of James I. of Scotland, with a Prelim. Disser- 
tation. 

16. “ Pleasant Quippes for Upstart newfangled Gentlewomen, 1596.” 
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THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


Baumgarten-Crusius, D, L.., Compendium der chiristlichen Dogmengeschichte, 8vo. 
Leipz. 12s. 6d. 

Ewald, H., Die poetischen Biicher des Alten Bundes erklirt von ete. Die Psalmen. 
8vo. Géotting. 2d edition, Part II, 7s. 4 parts, 11. 2s. 

Genoude, de, Exposition du dogme catholique. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 

Hase, D. Karl, Theologisch akademische Lehrschriften von ete. Leben Jesu. 8vo. 
Vol. I. 3d edition. Leipz. 

Hefele, Dr. Carl J., Das Sendschreiben des Apostles Barnabas aufs Neue untersucht, 
und erklirt. 8vo. Tiibingen. 6s. 

Imitation, |’, de la trés Sainte Vierge, sur le modéle de |’Imitation de Jésus Christ. 

Edition enriches de gravures, lettres ornées, &c. 8vo. Paris. 14s. 

James, Dictionnaire de |’écriture sainte, ou Répertoire et concordance de tous les 
textes de l’ancien et du nouveau Testament. Supplément indispensable a toutes 
les éditions.de la Bible. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 6d. 

Johlson, J. Dp) 2 Ty Biblisch-Hebraisches Wéorterbuch, mit Angabe der ent- 
sprechenden Synonyme. 8vo. Frankfurt. 7s. 

Krabbe, Otto, Ecclesiae Evangelicae Hamburgi Instauratae Historiam exposuit etc. 
4to. Hamburgi. 7s. 6d. 

Klopstock, La Messiade, Traduction nouvelle, par Mme. A. de Carlowitz. 12mo. 
Paris. 4s. : 

Lisco, Dr. theol. Das christliche Kirchenjahr. Ein homiletisches Hiilfsbuch beim 
Gebrauche der epistolischen und evangelischen Pericopen. 8vo. Berlin. 2 
vols. 2d edition enlarged. 14. 

Magikon, Archiv fiir Beobachtungen aus dem Gebiete der Geisterkunde und des 
magnetischen und magischen Lebens, von Dr. Justinus Kerner, ister Jahrg. 
8vo. Stuttgart. Part IL. 2s, 6d. 

Paulus, Dr. H., Die Protestantisch-Evangelische unirte Kirche in der Baierischen 
Pfalz. 8ve. Heidelberg. 7s. 

Rudelbach, A., Die Grundveste der Lutherischen Kirchenlehre und Friedenspraxis. 
Streitschrift wider D. K. H. Sack in Bonn und D. F. T. Badr in Tubingen. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 3s. 

Schefer, L., Mahomet’s Turkische Himmelsbriefe. 8vo. Berlin. 1s. 6d. 


mnyy ww Schuschan-Eduth, das ist: Erklirung der funf Biicher Mosche’s. Fiir 
Israeliten beiderlei Geschlechts. 8vo. Stuttgart. Part I. 3s 


Strauss, Friedr., Glocken-Téne. Erinnerungen aus dem Leben eines jungen Geist- 
lichen von, etc. S vols. 7thedition, 1@mo. Leipzig. 10s. 6d. 
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Bopp, F., Glossarium sanscritum in quo omnes radices et vocabula usitatissima expli- 
cantur et cum vocabulis graecis, latinis, germunicis, lithuanicis, slavicis, celticis 
comparantur. PartI. 4to. Berolini. 7s. 

Evangelisch-Lutherisches Gesangbuch, von E. Ehrw. Ministerium. 8vo. Liibeck. 
2s. 6d. 

Plessner, S., wtp NTP, oder Fest-Reden und Fest-Vorbereitungsreden fur das 
ganze Jahr. Part I. 8vo. Berlin. 2s. 6d. 

Predigt-Magazin in Verbindung mit mehreren katholischen Gelehrten, von F. Heim. 
Vol.IV. 8vo. Augsburg. 4s. 

Reuter, H., De erroribus qui aetate media doctrinam christianam de S. Eucharistia 
turpaverunt scripsit etc. 8ve. Berlin, 2s, 6d. 


LAW, JURISPRUDENCE, AND STATISTICS. 


Beaussant, Code Maritime, ou Lois de la Marine Marchande administratives, etc. 
8vo, Vol. II. Paris. 9s. 6d. 

Cooper, C. P., Recueil des dépéches, rapports, instructions et mémoires des ambas- 
sadeurs de France et de l’Angleterie pendant le 16me Siécle. 8vo. Vols. ILI. 
and IV. Paris, 18s. 6d. 

Corpus juris civilis recognosci brevibusque adnotationibus criticis instrui coeptum a 
D. Alberto et D. Mauritio fratribus Kriegeliis continuatum cura D. Aemilii Herr- 
manni absolutum studio D, Eduardi Osenbriiggen. Part IIT, 4to. Lips. 

Corpus juris romani antejustiniani, etc. Praefatus est Ed. Bockingius. Fasc. 1V. 
4to. Bonn. 9s. 

Coulon, Discours, ou Questions de Droit ; Discussion approfondie de toutes les ques- 
tions de droit qui sont encore controversies. 8vo. Vol. 1V. Paris. 8s. 6d. 

Dufau, Traité de Statistique, ou Théorie de l’étude des lois d’aprés les quelles se 
développent les faits sociaux. 8vo. Paris, 8s. 6d. 

Feuerbach, Dr, A., Lehrbuch des gemeinen in Deutschland giiltigen peinlichen Rechts 
von etc. von Dr, C. J, A. Mittermaier. 13th Original edition. 8vo. Giessen, 15s. 

Fleck, E., Das Strafverfahren der Preussischen Militairgerichte. 8vo. Berlin, 5s. 

Kliber, J. L., Oeffentliches Recht des teutschen Bundes und der Bundesstaaten. 8vo. 
4th edition, enlarged and improved. Frankfurt. 2s. 6d. 

Lorieux, Traité de la prérogative royale en France et en Angleterre, etc. Vol. II. 
8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Mohl, Das Staatsrecht des Kénigreiches Wurtemberg. Das Verwaltungsrecht. 8vo. 
2d edition. Vol. II. Tibingen. 11. 1s. 

Ordounances des Rois de France de la troisiéme race, receuillies par M. de Pastoret, 
folio, Vol. XX. Paris. 2. 

Rotteck, H., Ueber Concurrenz der Verbrechen. 8&vo. Freiburg. 11 

Savigny, D. F., Vom Beruf unserer Zeit fir Gesetzgebung und Rechtswissenschaft. 
8vo. 3d edition. Heidelberg. 5s. 6d. 

Staats-Lexikon oder Encyklopiidie der Staatswissenschaften, von C, V. Rotteck und 
C. Welcker. 8vo. Vol. IX. Part [V. Altona, 2s. 6d. 

Statistique de Ja France, publiée par le ministre de l’agriculture et du commerce, 4to. 
Paris. 

Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Strafverfahren, Edited by Dr. Ludwig von Jagemann, and 
Friedrich Nollner. 8vo. Carlsruhe. Parti. s. 6d. 

Giurisprudenza del codice civile e delle altre leggi dei regii stati, ossia Collezione 
metodica e progressiva, ec. Compilata da Cristoforo Mantelli e da altre giure- 
consulti Dispensa I—X. 8vo, Two volumes will appear yearly, each of 6 
perts, Alessandria. 2s. 6d. each part. 

Rechtslexikon fiir Juristen aller teutschen Staaten, enthaltend die gesammte Rechts- 
wissenschaft von Dr. Julius Weiske. Vol. III, PartI. 8vo. Leipzig. 3s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY OF LITERATURE, 


Annuaire de la bibliothéque royale de Belgique, par le conservateur Baron De 
Reiffenberg. ire année, 12mo, Bruzelles. 7s, 6d. 
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Apelt, Dr. E. F., Ernst Reinbold und die Kantische Philosophie. Part I. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 2s. 6d. 

Hegel’s Werke, Vollstindige Ausgabe durch einen Verein von Freunden des Ver- 
ewigten. Vol. XVIII. 8vo. Berlin. 6s. 

Roétscher, Dr. H., Abhandjungen zur Philosophie der Kunst, Vol. III. Part I. 
Des Géthischen Faust nach seinem Gedankengehalte entwickelt. 8vo. Ber- 
lin. 6s. 

Rousselot, Etudes sur la philosophie dans le moyen-age. PartI. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 

Baehr, Dr. J., Geschichte der rémischen Literatur. Supplementary Vol. 8vo. 
Carlsruhe. 13s, 6d. 

Leibnitii, G., Opera philosophiéa quae exstant latina-gallica-germanica omnia. 
Edita Jo. E. Erdmann. Part II. 4to. Berlin. 

Leibnitz, G. G., Essais de Théodicée sur la bonté de Dieu, la liberté de homme et 
VYorigine du mal par etc. Par M. Erdmann. 2 vols. 16mo. Berlin. 7s. 

Ritter, Dr. Heinrich, Kleine philosophische Schriften von etc, Vol. 11. 8vo. 


MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES, PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY. 


Arnold, Die Erscheinungen und Gesetze des lebenden menschlichen Kérpers im 
gesunden und kranken Zustande. Von Dr. Fr. Arnold and Dr. J. W. Arnold, 
Vol.I. Part Il. 8vo. Ziirich. 10s. 6d. 

Atlas des Erdmagnetismus nach den Elementen der Theorie entworfen. Supplement 
zu den Resultaten aus den Beobachtungen des magnetischen Vereins unter 
Mitwirkung von C. W. B. Goldschmidt, Carl Gauss, und Wilhelm Weber. 4to. 
Leipzig. 18 plates, 17s. 

Audonin, Histoire des Insectes nuisibles 4 la vigne et particuliérement de la pyrale. 
4to. No.1. 14s. 

Ausfihrliche Encyklopadie der gesammten Staatsarzneikunde, u. s. w. von G. F. Most. 
Fir Gesetzgeber, Rechtsgelehrte etc. Supplemente. A—Z. 8vo. Leipzig. 
Subscrip. Pr. 4s. 6d. 

Becquerel, Traité experimentale de !’Electricité et du Magnétisme. 8vo. Vol. V. 
Part Il. and Vol. VI. Part I. Paris, 11. 12s. 6d. 

Beust, F. C., Kritische Beleuchtung der Werner’schen Gangtheorie aus dem gegen- 
wiirtigen Standpunkte der Geognosie. 8vo. Freiberg. 3s. 6d. 

Berghaus, Physikalische Atlas. Part VI. 5 Maps. Fol. Gotha. 10s. 

Blainville, D, de, Ostéographie, ou Description iconographique du squelette et du 
Systéme dentaire des 5 classes d’animaux vertébres, récens et fossiles. 4to. and 
plates folio. No. 4,11. No.5, 11. 17s. 6d. Paris. 

Cazeaux, Traité théorique et pratique de l'art des accouchemens. 8vo. Paris. 10s, 6d. 

Delattre, Album d'histoire naturelle, 8vo. Paris. Plain, 14s. Coloured, 11 3s, 

Devay, de la Physiologie Humaine et de la Médecine dans leurs rapports avec la 
religion chrétienne, la morale et la société. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 

Devilliers, fils, Nouvelles recherches sur la membrane hymen et les caroncules hy- 
minales. 8vo. Paris. 2s. 

Dove, H. W., Ueber die nicht periodischen Aenderungen der Temperaturvertheilung 
auf der Oberfliiche der Erde in dem Zeitraume von 1789 bis 1838. 4to. Berlin, 
10s. 

Encyclopiidisches Worterbuch der medicinischen Wissenschaften, Herausgegeben 
von den Profrn. der medicinischen Facultiit zu Berlin: D. Busch, Grafe, ete. 
Vol. XXILI. 8vo. Berlin. 15s. Fine paper, 1l, Vellum, 11. 2s. 6d. 

Endlicher, Genera plantarum secundum ordines naturales disposita. Part XLV, 4to, 
Vienna, 5s. 


—— Iconographia gencrum plantarum, No, 1X. Tab, 97—108. Vienna, 


7s. 6d, 
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Flora Brasiliensis, sive Enumeratio plantaram in Brasilia hactenus detectarum quas 
cura musei caes. reg. palat. Vindobonensis suis aliorumque botanicorum studiis 
descriptas et methodo naturali digestas sub auspiciis Ferdinandi I. Austriae impe- 
ratoris et Ludovici J. Bavariae regis ediderunt Endlicher et C. Martius. Fasc. I. 
Fol. Vienna. 11. 15s. 

Fischer, Edler von Réslerstamm, J. E., Abbildungen zur Berichtigung und Erganzung 
der Schmetterlingskunde, als Supplement. 

Fuster, Des maladies de la France dans leurs rapports avec les saisons. A Prize 
Essay. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 6d. 

Gehler, J. S. T., Physikalisches Worterbuch neu bearbeitet von G. L. Muncke Pfaff. 
Vol. IX. Sdedition. 8vo. Leipzig. Subscrip-pr. 17s. Fine paper, 11. 2s. 6d. 

Handwéorterbuch der gesammten Chirurgie und Augenheilkunde, von Drs, W. Walther, 
Jaeger, Radius. Staphylorrhaphia—Zincum. Vol. VI. 8vo. Leipzig. 12s. 6d. 
or 6 vols. 3l. 15s. 

Hannoversche Annalen fur die gesammte Heilkunde. Eine Zeitschrift. Edited by 
G. P. Holscher. Vol. V. 4 parts. 8vo. Hannover. 11. 

Hatin, Examen pratique des maladies de matrice. 8vo. Paris. 3s. 

Hausmann, U. F., Ueber die Zeugung und Entstehung des wahren weiblichen Eies 
bei den Saugethieren und Menschen. 10 plates. 4to. Hannover. 11. 5s. 
Herbé, Traité Physiognomonique de la Téte, d’aprés Broussais, Cabanis, Gall, &c. 

4to. plates. 11s, 

Jourdan, Pharmacopée Universelle. Second édition. 2 vols. 8vo, Paris. 11. 9s. 

Keferstein, C., Geschichte und Litteratur der Geognosie, ein Versuch von etc. 8vo, 
Halle. 8s. 

Kunze, Dr., Die Farrnkriuter in kolorirten Abbildungen naturgetreu erliutert und 
beschrieben von etc. Schkuhr’s Farrnkriuter, Supplement. Vol. 1. Nos.1&@. 
Leipzig. 11. 5s. 

Kunze, Dr., Supplemente der Riedgraser zu Chr. Schkuhr’s Monographie in Abbildung 
und Beschreibung, herausgegeben von etc. Vol. I. No.1. 8vo. Qs. 

Lalanne, Manuel Entomologique pour la classification des lépidoptéres de France. 
Sd edition, par M. J. Rohmer. 8vo. Paris. 

Latour, Du traitement préservatif et curatif de la phthisie pulmonaire. 8vo. Paris, 
3s. 6d. 

Lestiboudois, Etudes sur )’anatomie et la physiologie des végétaux. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 

Lincke, Dr. C. G., Handbuch der theoretischen und praktischen Ohrenheilkunde von 
etc. Vol. II, Part I. With lithographic plates. 8vo. Leipz. 12s. 

Link, H. Fri., Icones selectae anatomico-botanicae. Fasc. II. 8 plates. Fol. 
Berlin. 13s. 6d. 

Linnaea. Ein Journal fiir die Botanik in ihrem ganzen Umfange, edited by D. F. L. 
von Schlechtendal. Vol. XIV. 6 parts. 8vo. Halle. il. 10s. 

Linnaeus. In codicem botanicum Linnaeanum index alphabeticus generum, specie- 
rum ac synonymoram omnium completissimus. Edidit Dr, Petermann.  4to, 
Lips. 10s. 

Maire, Répertoire complet de Thérapeutique Pratique. 4to. 8s. 6d. 

Menville, de l’Age Critique chez les Femmes, des maladies qui peuvent survenir a 
cette époque de la vie. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 

Muller, Physiologie du Systeme Nerveux, Traduite de l’Allemand par Jourdan. 2 
vols. 8vo. Paris. 18s. 6d. 

Nova Genera ac species plantarum, auctoribus E. Poeppig et S. Endlicher. Vol. III. 
Part J. 11. Fol. Lips. 11. 

Rieken, Dr. H. C., Die eisenhaltigen Mineralquellen zu Hambach und Schwollen im 
Grossherzoglich Oldenburgischen Fiirstenthume Birkenfeld. 8vo. Briissel. 
8s. 6d. 

Ritter, Carl, Die Erdkunde im Verhiiltniss zur Natur und zur Geschichte des Menschen. 
Vol. IX. Drittes Buch. West-Asien. 8vo. Berlin. il.1s. Fine paper, il. 5s. 

Schaerer, L. E., Lichenum Helveticorum spicilegium. Auctore etc. Sect. VI—LX, 
4to. Bern. 11. 

Serrurier, Phrénologie morale, en opposition 4 la doctrine phrénologique matérielle de 
Broussais, 8vo, Paris. 4s. 
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Sonnenmayer, Dr. G., Die Augenkrankheit der Neugebornen nach allen ihren Bezie- 
hungen, historisch, pathologisch-diagnostisch, therapeutisch und als Gegenstand 
der Staats- und Sanitits-Polizei dargestellt von ete. 8vo. Leipz. 13s. 6d. 

Wagner, Rudolphi, Icones physiologicae. Tabulae physiologiam et geneseos historiam 
illustrantes. XXX. tabulae, continentes CCCLXXXV. figuras, quarum CCXXI. 
ad vivum delineatae sunt. PartIII. 4to. Leipz. 12s. 6d. 

Wilbrand, J. B., Physiologie des Menschen, 2ndimproved edition. 8vo. Leipz. 9s. 

Winkler, Vollstiindiges Real Lexikon der medicinisch-pharmaceutischen Natur- 
geschichte und Rohwaarenkunde. Part VI. Maba—-Osbeckia Chinensis. 8vo. 
Leipz. Subscr. Pr. 4s. 6d. 

Wiistenfeld, F., Geschichte der Arabischen Aerzte und Naturforscher. 8vo. Gdt- 
tingen. 4s. 

Zeitschrift fiir die Entomologie, von E. F. Germar. Vol. Il. Part II. 

Zeitschrift fiir die Staatsarzneikunde, edited by Adolph. Henke. 8vo. Erlangen. 
27th and last part, 7s. 6d. 

Agassiz, Louis, Description des Echinodermes fossiles de la Suisse. 1 part. Spa- 
tangoiedas et Clypéastroides. 4to. Neuchdtel. 11. 7s. 

——— Recherches sur les poissons fossiles. Livr. XIII. 4to. Neufchdtel. 2. 3s. 

Archiv fiir Mineralogie, Geognosie, Bergbau und Hiittenkunde. Von Karsten und 
Dechen. Anda Map of Sicily. Vol. XIII. 8vo. Berlin, 11. 2s. 6d. 

Brandt, J. F. Spicilegia ornithologia exotica. PartI. 4to. Petersburg. 3s. 

Ménétriés, E., Essai d’une Monographie du genre Anacolus. Vol. V. Part II. 4to. 
St. Petersburg. 2s. 

Mitscherlich, E., Lehrbuch der Chemie von etc. Vol. II. (Die Metalle). 8vo. 
Berlin. 7s. 

Steudel, E. 'T., Nomenclator botanicus seu synonymia plantarum universalis. @d 
edition, improved. PartsI,andII. 8vo. Stuttgart. 7s. 
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Aboulfeda, Geographie d’, texte Arabe, publié par M. Reinaud et M. le baron Mac- 
Luckin de Slane. 4to. No. 2. Paris, 11. 12s. 6d. 

Annuaire Historique Universel pour 1838. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Arbanére, Analyse de |’Histoire Romaine. 4 vols. 8vo. Paris. ll. 13s, 

Biographie Universelle. 8vo. Vol. LXVIL. Paris. 9s. 6d. 

Buchon, Recherches et Matériaux pour servir @ une histoire de la domination Francaise 
aux 13, 14, et 15 siécles, dans les provinces demembrées de l’empire Grec. 
Part II. Royal 8vo. 12s. 

Capefigue, L’Europe sous le Consulat et Empire. 8vo. Vols. V. and VI. Paris. 
17s. 6d. 

Choiseul-Gouffier, Voyage pittoresque dans l’empire Ottoman, en Gréce, dans la 
Troade, etc. Nouvelle edition. No.1. 8vo. Paris. 1s. 

Claude de Vic et Vaissette, Histoire général du Languedoc. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 
(Will form 10 vols.) Paris. 

Crétineau-Jely, Histoire de la Vendée militaire. 2vols. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Dubois, L., Essai sur l’histoire de la ville de Vitré et de ses Seigneurs, jusqu’a 1789. 
8vo. Paris. 6s, 

Ebel, Dr. J. G., Anleitung auf die nuitzlichste und genussvollste Art die Schweiz zu 
bereisen, 7th edition, with a view of Mont Blanc, and other plates. 8vo. Ziirich. 
10s. 

Falkenstein, Dr. K., Geschichte der Buchdruckerkunst in ihrer Entstehung und Aus- 
bildung von etc. Nachbildungen von Typen alter bertthmter Officinen und Pro- 

ben von Kunstdrucken nach den nevesten Erfindungen unserer Zeit. 4to. Leipz. 
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Falloux, Le Vicomte, Lonis XVI. 8vo. Paris. 12s. 

Fiedler, Dr. K., Reise durch alle Theile des Kinigreiches Griechenland in Auftrag der 
Konigl. Griechischen Regierung in den Jahren 1834 bis 1837. Part I. with 
6 lithographic Views. 8vo. Leipz. 20s. 
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Galerie historique des célébrités populaires ; par Michel Masson, Justin d’Ysarn, Eu- 
géne Perrault, Arthur de Vassy, Pierre Bignon, Comtesse d’Acre, Fanny Smith, 
etc. 8vo. Paris. 6d. Will appear weekly. 

Granier de Cassagnac. Danaé. Roman historique par etc. Suivi du Costume des 
anciens, analyse raisonnée de l’architecture, des meubles, de la vie intérieure, 
toilette, cuisine, poterie culinaire, du costume militaire, &c., des Grecs homé- 
riques. 12mo. Berlin. 4s. 6d. 

Grotefend, Dr. G. F., Zur Geographie und Geschichte von Alt-Italien, von ete. 
Part I. with Maps. Hanover. 3s. 

Hammer, de, Histoire de empire Ottoman. Traduit de l’Allemand, par M. Dochez. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Paris. 17s, 6d. 

Histoire des Ducs de Normandie et des Rois d’Angleterre, publiée en entier, pour la 
premiére fois, aprés deux manuscrits de la bibliothéque, par Francisque Michel. 
8vo. Paris. 10s. 6d. 

Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reichs unter dem Sichsischen Hause, von Leopold Ranke. 
Vol. Il. PartI. 8vo. Berlin. 4s. 6d. 

Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reichs unter der Herrschaft Konig und Kaiser Otto’s IIT. 
983-1002. Von Roger Wilmans. 8vo. Munich. 6s. 

Janssens, Abbé J. H., Histoire des Pays-Bas, depuis les tems anciens jusqu’a la créa- 
tion du royaume des Pays-Bas, en 1815. 3 vols. 8vo. Bruselles. 17s, 6d. 

Jaumann, D., Colonia Sumlocenne. Rottenburg am Neckar unter den Rémern. Mit 
Ricksicht auf das Zehentland und Germanien tiberhaupt, With 28 lithographic 
plates. 8vo. Stuttgart. 7s. 6d. 

Kroger, Dr. J. C., Reise durch Sachsen nach Bohman und Oéesterreich, mit beson- 
derer Beziehung auf das niedere und héhere Unterrichtswesen. Parts I. and II. 
8vo. Altona. 13s. 6d. 

Laborde, Voyage en Orient (Asie Mineure et Syrie). Folio. Livr. 18422. Paris. 
14s. each. 

Lenglet, Histoire de l’Europe ct des colonies Européenes. 8vo. Vol. VI. Paris. 

Lourde, C., Voyage topographique, historique et pittoresque dans le département de 
Vaucluse et de ses environs. No.1. 8vo. Avignon. Will be complete in 10 
numbers. 6d. each, ‘ 

Marliani, Histoire Politique de l’Espagne Moderne, suivie d'un apercu sur les*finances. 
2vols. 8vo. Paris. 18s. 6d. 

Marlés, de, Histoire de Portugal, d’aprés la Grande histoire de Schaeffer, et continuée 
jusqu’a nos jours. 12mo. Paris. 3s. 6d. 

Marmier, Lettres sur le Nord. Danemarck, Suéde, Norwége, Laponie et Spitzberg. 
2 vols. 12mo. Paris. 4s. 
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8vo. Vols. I. and II. Paris. 
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par B. de Matouges. 8vo. Paris. 8s. 

Maurice, Histoire politique et anecdotique des prisons de la Seine. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Marliani, de, Histoire politique de Espagne moderne, suivie d’un apergu sur les fi- 
nances. 2vols. 8vo. Paris. 18s, 6d. 

Miller, Dr. V., Konig Friedrich Wilhelm III. und Preussen unter seiner Regierung. 
Ein vaterlindisches Geschichtbuch fiir alle Sténde. In 4parts. 8vo. Cologne. 
1s. each part. 

Napoléon, sa famille, ses amis, ses généraux, etc. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. Paris. 

Nayral, Biographie Castraise, suivie de Chroniques et Antiquités Castraises. 4 vols, 
8vo. Paris. 

Nicholson, John, An Account of the Establishment of the Fatemite Dynasty in Africa, 
being the Annals of that Province from the Year 290 of the Heg’ra to the Year 
300, extracted from an ancient Arabic MS. ascribed to el Mas’-fidi, belonging to 
the ducal library of Saxe-Gotha; with an introduction and notes. 8vo. Tii- 
bingen. Ss. 6d. 

Oreilly, Essai sur l’histoire de la ville et de arrondissement de Bezas depuis la Con- 
quéte des Romains. 8vo. Paris. 

Peltier, Observationes et recherches expérimentales sur les causes qui concourent a la 
formation des trombes, 8vo. Paris, Qs. 6d. 
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Pierquin de Gembloux, Histoire de Jeanne de Valois, duchesse d’Orléans et de Berry, 
reine de France, fondatrice de l’ordre des Annonciades, 4to. Paris. Plates, 
plain, 23s., coloured, 32s. 

Rehm, Dr. Fr., Abriss der Geschichte des Mittelalters. Lehrbuch zu Vorlesungen an 
Universitaten und oberen Gymnasial-Classen, von etc. 8vo. Cassel. 20s. 
Robert, Dr. C., Briefe aus dem hohen Norden und dem Innern von Russland, ge- 
schrieben auf einer Reise in den Jahren 1838 und 1839; nebst Beilagen, die 
franzésisch-scandinavische Expedition nach Spitzbergen betreffend, von etc. 

12mo. Hamburg. 4s. 6d. 

Robert, Lettres sur la Russie. A son excellence M.de Struve. 8vo, Paris. 5s. 

Riippell, E., Reise in Abyssinien. Vol. 11. 8vo. Frankfort. 15s. 

Simonde de Sismondi, Histoire des republiques Italiennes du moyen-Age. New edi- 
tion. Nos.i—4. 8vo. Paris. 6d. each. 

Sismondi, Histoire des Frangais. 8vo. Vol. XXIV. Paris. 9s. 6d. 

Stolterfoth, Adélaide de, Album du Rhin, tableau historique, descriptif et romantique 
du Rheingau, du Wisperthal et de leurs environs, Ouvrage orné de XXX. gra- 
vures sur acier et d’une carte géographique. 12mo. Mayence. 17s. 

Ternaux-Compans, Voyages, Relations, etc. Histoire du Pérou, par M. C. Balboa. 
Inédite. 8vo. 10s, Histoire de Nicaragua, par Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo 
y Valdes. Inédite, 8vo. Paris. 10s. 

Thierry, Histoire de la Gaule sous l’administration Romaine. 8vo. Vol. I. Paris. 
9s. 

Thouvenel, La Hongrie etla Valachie. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Tristan, Mme. F., Promenades dans Londres. 8vo. Paris. 8s. 6d. 

Vanderest, Histoire de Jean Bart, chef d’escadre sous Louis XIV. Will be com- 
pleted in about 30 Nos. No.I. 8vo. Paris. 

Walsh, Journées Mémorables de la Revolution Frangaise. 8vo. Vols. III. and IV. 
Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Washington, Vie, Correspondance et Ecrits de, publiés d’aprés lédition Americaine, 
et précédés d’une introduction sur l’influence et le caractére de Washington dans 
la révolution des Etats-Unis, par M.Guizot. G6vols. 8vo. And Atlas. Paris, 
Sl. 10s, 

White, Charles, Ruins of the Rhine, their Times and Traditions. 8vo. Cologne. 
7s. 6d. With plates, 15s. 

Zacharia’s, Dr. E., Reise in den Orient in den Jahren 1837 und 1838. Ueber Wien. 
Venediz, Florenz, Rom, Neapel, Malta, Sicilien und Griechenland nach Saloniki, 
den Berg Athos, Konstantinopel und Trapezunt. Heidelberg. 9s. 


BELLES-LETTRES, NOVELS, POETRY, THE DRAMA. 


Alfieri, Memoires de Victor Alfieri, traduits de l’Italien, par Antoine de Latour. 12mo. 
Paris. 4s. 

Arago, Pujol, chef des Miquelets, ou la Catalogue, 1808-14. 2 vols, 8vo. Paris. 
17s. 6d. 

Arlincourt, les Trois Chateaux, histoirecontemporaine. 2vols. 8vo. Paris, 17s. 6d. 

Barth, Karl, Teutschlands Urgeschichte von ete. 2ded. 8vo. Erlangen. Qs. 

Beaufort, de, Légendes et traditions populaires da la France. 8vo. Paris. 6s, 

Beurmann, C., Deutschland und die Deutschen von etc. Vol. LV. 8vo. Aliona. 7s. 

Boeckh, A., Rede zur Trauerfeier Seiner Hochseligen Majestiit des Koénigs Friedrich 
Wilhelm des Dritten. 4to. Berlin. 1s. 6d, 

Brisset, Francoise de Guise, 1563. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 17s, 6d. 

Clot-Bey, Apercu général sur Egypte. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 18s. 6d. 

Constant, Théatres Modernes de |’Europe, ou Paralléle des principaux théatres et des 
systémes de machines théatrales Frangaises, Allemandes et Anglaises. No. 1. 
Paris. 10s. 

Cordelia. Edited by the Frau von Wollzogen. 2 parts. 8vo. Leipsig. 15s. 

Creuzer’s F., deutsche Schriften, neue und verbesserte. Erste Abtheilung. 3d edition, 
Vol. II, 8vo. Darmstadt, 7s, 6d, 
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Das Nibelangenlied als Volksbuch. In neuer Verdeutschung von Heinrich Beta. 
Mit einem Vorwort von F. H. von der Hagen. With wood-cuts. PartI. 8vo. 
Berlin. 3s. 6d. 

David, Les Protecteurs. 2vols. 8vo. Paris, 17s. 6d. 

Der Cultus des Genius, mit besonderer Beziehung auf Schiller und sein Verhiltniss 
zum Christenthum. Theologische-asthetishe Erérterungen von C. Ullmann und 
G. Schwab. 8vo. New edition improved. Hamburg. 3s. 6d. 

Deutsche Pandora. Gedenkbach zeitgendssischer Zustiinde und Schriftsteller. Vol. 11. 
8vo. Stuttgart. 8s. 6d. 

Daplessis de Grenédan, Examen des Paroles d’un Croyant et du Livre du Peuple. 
8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Flathe, L., Die vierte Sacular-Feier der Erfindung Gutenbergs in Dresden und Leip- 
sig. 8vo. Leipzig. 3s. 

Gessner’s, Salomon, sammtliche Schriften. Mit dem Leben des Verfassers von J. J. 
Hottinger. 2vols. 18mo. Leipsig. 6s. 

Graiae, Jo., Litterae ad H. Bullingerum. Johanna Grey’s Briefe an Heinrich Bul- 
linger. Diplomatischer Abdruck des Originals, nebst deutscher und englischer 
Uebersetzung. Denkschrift zum Jubilium der Erfindung Buchdruckerkunst. 
4to. Ziirich. 7s. 

Grimm, Jacob, Sendschreiben an Karl Lachmann von etc. Ueber Reinhart Fuchs. 
8vo. Leipzig. 4s. 6d. 

Haltans, Dr. K., Album deutscher Schriftsteller zur vierten Siicularfeier der Buch- 
druckerkunst durch etc. 8vo. Leipzig. Subscription price 7s. 6d. Vellum 
12s. 6d. 

Guérin, L’Abbé et les Mousquetaires, chronique galante du chateau de Saint-Ger- 
main. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Hugo, les Razons et les Ombres, Poésies. 8vo. Paris. 8s. 6d. 

Jean Paul's simmtiliche Werke. 8vo. Berlin. Subscription price for first 4 vols. 
12s. Vellum paper 17s. 

Las-Cases, de, Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne. Now. éd. Vol.I. 12mo. To be com- 
pleted in 8 vols. Paris. 2s. 

Lessing, Fables traduites de Lessing, et poésies morales; par Paul Chareau. 8vo. 
Paris. 7s. 

Letronne, Fragments des poémes géographiques de Scymnus de Chio et du faux 
Dicearque, restitués principalement d’aprés un manuscrit de Ja bibliothéque 
royale. 8vo, Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Mahlmann’s saémmtliche Schriften. _Nebst Mahlmanns Biographie. Dramatische 
Schriften. Vols. VI., VII., VIII. 8vo. Leipzig. 5s. 

Moniteur, Réimpression de l’ancien, depuis la réunion des états-généraux jusqu'au 
Consulat (Mai 1789—Novembre 1799), avec des notes explicatives par Léonard 
Gallois. This interesting reprint will form 44 vols. Royal 8vo. 

Nodier.—Nouvelles. 12mo. Paris. 4s. 

Pocci, Fr., Legende vom Sanct Hubertus, Und: Das Marlein von Schneeweisschen 
und Rosenroth, with plates. 12mo. Munich. 2s. 6d. 

Rabou, Louise d’Arquin. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Raumer, F. von, Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ihrer Zeit. 2d edition, 6 vols, 
8vo. Leipzig. 9s,each. Vellum paper 18s, 

Ricard, F., Anselme et Célestine. 2 vols. 12mo. Paris. 

Schiller, Supplemente zu Schillers Werken. Aus seinem Nachlass im Einverstiindniss 
und unter Mitwirkung der Familie Schillers, herausgegeben von Karl Hoffmeister. 
Part I. Vol. II. 12mo. Stuttgart. 2s. 6d. 

Schwab, Gustav, Schiller’s Leben in drei Buchern von etc, 8vo. Stuttgart. 5s. 

Schubert, F. Th., Vermischte Schriften von ete. Vols. V. to VII. with portrait. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 11, 2s. 6d. 

Scribe, Carlo Broschi. La maitresse anonyme. 2vols. 8vo, Paris, 17s. 6d. 

Souvestre, Mémoires d’un Sans-culotte bas-bréton. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Souvestre, Mme. Nanine, Un premier mensonge, ou le Petit chevrier napolitain. 2 
vols. 12mo. Paris. 7s. 

Zwei Fabliaux aus einer Neuenburger Handschrift, von Adelbert Keller, 8vo, Stutt- 
gart, 2s, 
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Collezione di opere inedite e rare di storia napolitana. Publicata per Scipione Vol- 
picella. QuadernoI, 8vo. Naples. 

Manzoni, Aless., Opere poetiche. 32mo. Paris. 3s. 6d. 

Pellico, Alle mie prigioni. Addizioni di P. Maroncelli. 18mo. Bruelles. 3s. 

Tieck, L., Vittoria Accorombona. Ein Roman in fiinf Bichern von etc. In parts. 
8vo. Breslau. 13s. Gd. 

Tocqueville, A. de, De la démocratie en Amérique. 5 vols. 18mo. Bruzelles, 17s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY. 


Alii Ispahanensis liber cantilenarum magnus ex codicibus manuscriptis arabice editus 
adiectaque translatione adnotationibusque illustratus ab J. Kosegarten. Vol. I. 
4to. Greisfwald. 

Aristopbanis fragmenta edidit Th. Bergk. 8vo. Berlin. 9s. 

Aristote, la Métaphysique d’, traduite, avec notes, par A. Pierroz et C. Zévort. 8vo. 
Vol. I. Paris. 9s. 

Avril, Dictionnaire Provengal-Frangais, contenant, etc. 8vo. Paris. 8s. 

Bibliotheca Graeca virorum doctorum opera recognita et commentariis instructa cu- 
rantibus F, Jacobs et Rost. A. Poetarum Vol. XI. continens Euripidis Medeam, 
Hecubam, Andromachen et Heraclidas, ed. A. Pflugk. 8vo. Gothae. 2s. 6d. 

Bliithen der griechischen Dichtkunst in deutscher Nachbildung u. s. w. von Dr. A. 
Baumstark. Vol. If. 16mo. Karlsruhe. 2s. 

Bousquet, Dictionnaire des contrats et obligations en matiére civile et commerciale. 
2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Corpus paroemiographorum Graecorum. Edid. Leutsch et Schneidewin. Vol. I. 
8vo. Gotting. 12s. 

Dizionario geografico, storico, civile. Vol. I—III. 8vo. Naples. 

Ducange, Glossarium mediz et infimz latinitatis, auctum a Monachis ordinis S. Bene- 
dicti, cum supplementis D. P. Carpenterii et additamentis Adelungii et aliorum 
digestis Henschel. 4to. Vol. I. Partl. Paris. 

Favreau, Dr. E. A., Vollstindigstes Fremdworterbuch, ein Handbuch fiir Jedermann 
zur Erklarong und Ericichterung des Versteliens aller in den Wissenschaften, 
Kunsten und Gewerben. 2 vols. 8vo. Berlin. 15s. 

Firnhaber, C. G., Die Verdiichtigungen Euripideischer Verse beleuchtet und in den 
Phoenissen und der Medea zurtickgewiesen von etc. 8vo. Leipzig. 5s. 6d. 

Fragmenta Comicorum graecorum. Collegit et disposuit Augustus Meineke, Vol. II. 
Fragmenta poetarum comoediae antiquae continentis. Part II. 8vo. Berlin. 16s. 

Franzius, J., De musicis Graecis commentatio scripsit etc. Inest fragmentum ineditum 
ad Cl. Ptolemaei harmonicam pertinens. 4to. Berlin, 23. 

Géraud, Essai sur les livres dans l’antiquité, particuliérement chez les Romains. 8vo. 
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